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THE   FACULTY 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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Stanley  Chapple 
Aaron  Copland 
Olin  Downes 
Boris  Goldovsky 
Herbert  Graf 
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Hugh  Ross 
R.  Mills  Silby 
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Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
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Symphony  Orchestra 

Conductor  and  Lecturer 

Composer  and  Author 
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Cleveland  Institute  of  Music 
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Company 
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THE    FACULTY    (Continued) 


Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Violin 


Richard  Burgin 
(Concert-master) 

Julius  Theodorowicz 
{Second  Concert-master) 

Gaston  Elcus 
Einar  Hansen 
Alfred  Krips 
Clarence  Knudson 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 


Viola 

Jean  Lefranc 
Georges  Fourel 
EuGEN  Lehner 

Violoncello 

Jean  Bedetti 
Alfred  Zighera 

Doublebass 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 


Flute 


Georges  Laurent 
George  Madsen 


Oboe 


English  Horn 

Louis  Speyer 

Clarinet 

Victor  Polatschek 

Bass  Clarinet 

RosARio  Mazzeo 

Bassoon 

Raymond  Allard 

Horn 

WiLLEM  ValKENIER 

Walter  MacDonald 

Trumpet 

Georges  M ager 
Marcel  Lafosse 

Trombone 

Jacob  Raichman 

Harp 

Bernard  Zighera 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 


Piano 


Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 


Organ 


Fernand  Gillet 


E.  Power  Biggs 
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A  STATEMENT    FROM    THE    DIRECTOR 

As  music  takes  its  increasing  place  in  the  life  of  America,  there  is  a 
corresponding  desire  for  a  broader  comprehension  of  the  art.  The 
Berkshire  Music  Center  offers  special  opportunities  to  all  for  the 
practice  and  contemplation  of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects.  It  brings 
them  into  association  with  the  leading  artists  and  scholars  of  the  day. 
Tanglewood  is  a  place  for  those  who  wish  to  refresh  mind  and 
personality  by  the  experience  of  the  best  in  music  and  the  related 
arts,  and  who  long  for  a  creative  rest  in  summer. 

The  Center  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  advanced  students  who 
have  already  had  the  essential  technical  training  and  are  studying  to 
make  music  their  career,  and  also  of  students  with  less  specific  qualifi- 
cations and  amateurs  who  wish  to  increase  their  acquaintance  with 
music  and  its  interpretation. 

The  central  ideas  of  our  short  summer  work  are  creation  and  crea- 
tive interpretation.  Our  special  aims  are  to  find  sound  bases  for 
creation  and  to  attain  perfection  in  interpretation. 

Obviously,  in  six  weeks  we  cannot  hope  to  give  fundamental  courses 
and  instruction  on  the  same  basis  as  they  are  introduced  in  conserva- 
tories, colleges  and  music  schools.  What  we  want  to  give  our  students 
is  constructive  advice  and  a  practical  method  which  will  stimulate 
their  gifts,  round  out  their  abilities  gained  during  their  years  of 
study,  and  broaden  their  acquaintance  with  music. 

Our  problem  is  to  help  artists  with  good  training  and  knowledge 
to  acquire  a  penetrating  and  vivid  conception  of  the  music  they  create 
and  interpret;  to  stir  their  imagination  to  new  heights  and  new  depths, 
because  imagination  invokes  in  the  creator  and  interpreter  the  right 
intuition  and  emotions  to  conceive  the  inner  meaning  of  their  art. 

All  who  enroll  in  the  Center  will  participate  in  the  student  or- 
chestras, choruses,  chamber  music,  or  operatic  groups,  acquiring  a 
direct  understanding  of  music  as  it  is  written,  conducted,  played  or 
sung.  Lectures  will  supplement  the  making  of  music.  The  rehearsals 
and  concerts  provide  an  opportunity  for  close  observation  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  want  to  be  modest  in  our  promises.  But  by  no  means  do  we 
want  to  be  modest  in  our  aspirations.  We  are  confident  that  our  stu- 
dents will  receive  the  very  best  of  our  ability  and  practical  experience, 
as  well  as  our  spiritual  guidance. 
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THE    BERKSHIRE    MUSIC    CENTER 

The  work  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  conducted  in  the 
following  departments: 

I 

ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTING.  Under  the  direction  of  Br. 
Koussevitzky,  assisted  by  Stanley  Chappie.  A  small  number  of  students 
will  be  entitled  to  active  participation;  a  larger  number  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  auditors. 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING.  Two  separate  classes  under  Hugh 
Ross  and  Ifor  Jones.  The  work  of  this  department  is  designed  to  help 
choral  conductors,  teachers  and  students  of  choral  work. 

II 

ORCHESTRAL  PLAYING.  The  students  will  form  a  full  sym- 
phony orchestra.  This  group  will  study  certain  orchestral  and  chamber 
orchestra  works  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  Richard 
Burgin,  Stanley  Chappie  and  others,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  principal  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC.  Under  the  direction  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky. 
This  department  will  provide  special  training  in  ensemble  playing  for 
the  instrumental  players  in  groups  formed  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  students. 

Ill 

COMPOSITION.  Two  separate  classes  under  Aaron  Copland  and 
Igor  Stravinsky.  This  department  offers  advanced  work  for  a  limited 
number  of  students. 

IV 

OPERA.  Under  Dr.  Herbert  Graf,  assisted  by  Boris  Goldovsky  and 
Richard  Rychtarik.  Advanced  young  singers  may  qualify  for  active 
work  in  the  study  of  the  operatic  art.  Others  will  be  admitted  as 
auditors.  There  will  also  be  instruction  in  operatic  direction  and 
production. 

V 

MUSIC  and  CULTURE.  The  study  and  performance  of  music  in 
its  historical  development.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
with  the  collaboration  of  members  of  the  Faculty.  This  is  the  largest 
department  of  the  Center,  designed  to  provide  those  less  interested  in 
professional  performance  —  music  students,  teachers,  college  students 
and  amateurs  —  with  an  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  work- 
ing in  music.  It  has  no  formal  entrance  requirements. 

The  programme  of  this  department  will  include  not  only  lectures 
but  active  participation  by  the  students  in  the  following: 
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Choral  Singing  for  a  large  chorus  and  choral  groups.  The  chorus, 
under  Hugh  Ross  and  If  or  Jones  and  R.  Mills  Silby,  will  study  vari- 
ous compositions,  the  principal  works  being  Beethoven's  "Ninth  Sym- 
phony" and  a  Bach  ''Magnificat".  Choral  groups  will  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  Gregorian  chant,  motets,  madrigals  and 
other  early  types,  as  well  as  later  and  contemporary  compositions. 

Orchestral  Playing  in  a  complete  symphony  orchestra,  less  advanced 
than  that  of  Department  II,  which  will  study  daily,  under  Richard 
Burgin,  Stanley  Chappie  and  others,  a  general  repertoire  and  prepare 
a  programme  for  a  concert. 

Chamber  Music.  Under  the  direction  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Faculty  members. 

Every  player  and  singer  will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  with  and 
perform  music  of  the  archaic,  early,  and  modern  periods.  The  musical 
development  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  history  of  general 
culture. 

Certain  sessions  of  this  Department  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  and 
lecture-performances  under  Olin  Downes,  Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron 
Copland,  Dr.  Herbert  Graf,  Boris  Goldovsky  and  other  members  of  the 
Faculty. 

Classes  in  Solfege  will  be  organized  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
students. 

There  will  also  be  informal  classes  in  Country  Dancing. 

*JP  .Ap.  ^  .ijfe 

TP  ^T  W  W 

All  members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  entitled  to 
attend  faculty  and  special  lectures,  assemblies,  school  concerts  and  per- 
formances, certain  rehearsals  and  any  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  given  at  Tanglewood. 

The  special  lecturers  will  include  Archibald  T.  Davison,  Howard 
Hanson,  Lucien  Price,  and  Deems  Taylor.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  give 
two  lectures  on  the  history  of  Russian  music. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  adopted  in  planning  the  Center  of 
having  from  time  to  time  different  great  composers  as  teachers  of  com- 
position, the  Center  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  announce  that  Igor 
Stravinsky  will  be  a  member  of  the  composition  Faculty  in  1942. 

The  Faculty  includes  thirty  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra who  act  individually  as  consultants  and  coaches  and  collec- 
tively for  purposes  of  demonstration.  Individual  instruction,  if  de- 
sired, in  orchestral  instruments  and  piano  may  be  airranged  with  the 
teachers  through  the  Center. 

No  diploma  or  academic  credit  will  be  given  for  work  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center. 
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REGISTRATION  AND  FEES 

The  general  tuition  for  all  members  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  will  be  |ioo.  This  will  cover  all  choral  singing  and  instrumen- 
tal playing,  all  lectures,  folk  dancing,  attendance  at  specified  rehearsals 
and  any  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood. 
It  will  also  cover  attendance  at  special  courses  for  those  who  are 
accepted  as  auditors. 

For  those  who  are  eligible  to  enroll  for  the  special  courses  in  orches- 
tral or  choral  conducting,  for  composition,  or  for  opera  dramatics, 
there  will  be  an  additional  charge  of  $20  for  each  special  course. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  enclosed  blank,  where  the  student 
may  indicate  in  which  department  of  the  School  and  in  which  special 
courses  he  wishes  to  enroll. 

Separate  application  blanks  will  then  be  forwarded  for  courses 
selected  which  have  special  requirements. 

A  registration  fee  of  |io  will  be  due  from  each  student  upon  receipt 
of  notice  that  his  application  has  been  accepted.  This  fee  will  be 
credited  toward  the  general  tuition.  Registration  fees  cannot  be  re- 
funded after  June  1st.  A  further  payment  of  $90  will  be  due  during 
the  enrollment  period,  July  3,  4  and  5.  Classes  begin  Monday,  July  6. 
For  students  living  in  school  dormitories  the  full  amount  for  room 
and  board  will  be  due  at  enrollment. 

Fees  for  the  special  courses  are  payable  in  full  during  enrollment, 
July  3,  4  and  5. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

There  will  be  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  for  advanced  stu- 
dents, and  these  will  be  available  for  participants  of  the  conducting 
class,  for  members  of  the  orchestra,  and  for  members  of  the  composing 
and  opera  classes.  Awards  will  vary  in  amount  and  will  be  made  with 
due  consideration  for  the  talent  of  the  applicants  as  well  as  their  need 
for  help  toward  meeting  tuition  and  living  expenses. 


LIVING   ACCOMMODATIONS 

Through  the  cooperation  of  local  schools,  dormitory  accom- 
modations with  breakfasts  and  dinners  will  be  available  to  the  School 
at  $12  to  $17  per  week.  The  schools  will  accommodate  about  one 
hundred  women,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men.  Lunches  will  be 
served  at  Tanglewood  at  a  field  kitchen  cafeteria. 

The  lake  front  at  Tanglewood  will  be  available  for  students  who 
wish  to  camp.  Those  wishing  a  camp  site  will  be  charged  |io  to  cover 
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expense  of  maintaining  the  grounds  and  providing  water.  The  club- 
house at  the  lake  will  provide  a  common  living  room. 

Those  wishing  to  rent  a  house  or  cottage  for  the  summer  should 
communicate  with  the  Berkshire  Hills  Conference,  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  well  acquainted  with  all  real  estate  matters  through- 
out the  county. 

There  will  also  be  available  a  listing  of  rooms  in  private  homes 
within  ten  miles  of  Tanglewood.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  any 
service  in  providing  information  about  these  accommodations. 


LIBRARY  AND  MUSIC  SHOP 

The  library  contains  music,  books  on  musical  subjects,  and  phono- 
graph records.  The  records  will  include  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
school  and  Festival  repertories,  and  may  be  played  in  booths,  by 
appointment. 

The  music  shop  likewise  contains  music,  books  and  records. 


TANGLEWOOD 

Tanglewood,  the  extensive  estate  which  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Andrew  H.  Hepburn  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  holds  artistic 
associations  as  well  as  natural  beauty.  Emerson,  Holmes,  Melville, 
Hawthorne,  were  frequent  guests  of  the  Tappan  family,  the  former 
owners,  when  the  Berkshires  were  the  summer  meeting  place  of  emi- 
nent American  writers. 

The  estate  possesses  buildings  adaptable  for  lectures  and  classes  for 
a  student  body  limited  to  approximately  350.  The  spacious  grounds, 
extending  from  West  Street,  Lenox,  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Mahkeenac 
in  Stockbridge,  with  meadow  land,  gardens,  and  shade  trees,  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  students.  There  is  the  possibility  of  boating,  a 
clubhouse  on  the  lake  shore,  camp  sites,  a  pier  for  swimming,  and 
dressing  rooms. 

In  1941,  the  Center  was  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  several 
donors,  to  construct  new  buildings  which  greatly  increased  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  work  done  in  the  various  departments  and  added  to  the 
beauty  of  Tanglewood.  A  new  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  seating  about 
1,200,  affords  a  suitable  and  much  needed  auditorium  for  the  rehearsals 
and  performances  of  the  Opera  Department  and  of  the  student  or- 
chestras. A  chamber  music  hall  with  a  capacity  of  about  400  is  useful 
in  a  multitude  of  ways  —  for  the  larger  classes,  some  of  the  lectures, 
and  chamber  music  rehearsals  and  concerts.  Four  separate  small  studios 
provide  practice  and  rehearsal  space.  All  of  these  new  buildings  have 
been  designed  by  the  eminent  Finnish  architect,  Eliel  Saarinen. 

The  auditoriums,  class  rooms,  and  studios  have  been  generously 
equipped  with  pianos  by  the  Baldwin  Piano  Company. 

Tanglewood  is  open  for  inspection  at  all  times. 
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HAWTHORNE'S  "LITTLE  RED  HOUSE"  TO  BE  REBUILT 

Through  the  generous  interest  of  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  and  Mrs.  Guy  P.  Gannett,  its  president,  the  "Little  Red  House" 
at  Tanglewood  will  be  rebuilt.  It  was  at  the  "Little  Red  House"  that 
Hawthorne  lived  for  two  summers  and  the  intervening  winter  (1850- 
1851).  Here  the  writer  dwelt  with  his  wife  and  his  two  small  children, 
Una  and  Julian.  Stories  he  told  them  later  became  the  "Tanglewood 
Tales."  At  Tanglewood  he  wrote  the  "Wonder  Book"  and  "The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables." 

The  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1890  and  only  the  founda- 
tions remain,  but  photographs  and  sketches,  together  with  written 
descriptions,  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  character  and  detail  of 
the  "Little  Red  House."  The  rebuilt  house  will  serve  as  a  memorial 
and  will  be  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  used  as  a  studio  for  the  School. 


NOTES  on  the  1941  SEASON 

For  the  1941  season  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  had  an  enrollment 
of  338  students  selected  from  796  applicants:  169  of  the  students  were 
men,  169  were  women.  More  than  half  Were  under  25  years  of  age, 
more  than  two-thirds  under  30.  Nevertheless,  the  more  mature  group 
of  music  teachers,  school  teachers,  choir  directors  and  others,  35  and 
over,  numbered  55. 

The  students  came  from  34  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii, 
and  eight  foreign  countries  —  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Mexico,  Scotland  and  Switzerland. 

The  quality  of  the  student  body  is  indicated  by  the  occupations 
most  frequently  represented  —  music  teachers,  heads  of  music  depart- 
ments in  colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  music  supervisors,  orchestra 
conductors,  choir  and  chorus  directors,  members  of  secondary  sym- 
phony orchestras,  students  in  colleges  and  conservatories  of  music, 
and  amateurs  with  a  variety  of  interests. 

The  enrollment  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Center  (with  some 
duplication)  was  as  follows: 

Orchestral  Conducting,  Active    6  Opera,  Active  19 

Orchestral  Conducting  Auditors  48  Opera  Auditors  19 

Choral  Conducting                      27  Chorus  of  Department  V  184 

Advanced  Orchestra                    89  Orchestra  of  Department  V  42 
Composition                                  16 

116  students  enrolled  in  various  branches  participated  in  chamber 
music  ensembles. 
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THE    BERKSHIRE    MUSIC    CENTER 

at  "Tanglewood'' 
APPLICATION     FOR    ADMISSION 

Note:  This  is  a  general  application  for  admission  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Those  who 
specify  in  this  application  that  they  wish  to  enroll  for  special  courses  will  receive  supple- 
mentary forms  on  which  the  requirements  for  these  courses  are  indicated. 


Date: 
1.  Name:     


(Last)  (First)  (Middle) 

2.  Present   or   School   Address: 


Permanent    Address: 


3.  Date  of  birth: Place  of  birth: 

School  Location  Dates  of  Degrees 

4.  Schools  attended:  Attendance  or  Diploma 


High  School: 
Ck)llege: 


Graduate  or 
Professional  School: 


Music  School: 


5.  Music  Courses  taken  in  any  of  the  above  schools   (Specify): 


6.  Other  Music  Study  (Specify): 


7.  Present   occupation    (other   than   musical):    

Are   these  musical   activities  professional?       non-professional?. 

Present  musical  activities: 

Specific  duties:   

8.  Previous   professional    experience: 
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g.  Please  check  department  for  which  you  wish  to  enroll?* 

I.  Conducting? 

Orchestral: Active  participant** Auditor 

Choral:** Hugh  Ross Ifor  Jones 

II.  Instrumental   Playing? 

Orchestra:  Instrument 

Chamber  Music: Instrument 

III.  Composition**?    

Aaron  Copland Igor  Stravinsky 

IV.  Opera? 

Active  participant** Auditor 

V.  Music  and  Culture?   

a.  Do  you  wish  to  sing  in  the  Center  Chorus? 

b.  Have  you  sung  in  a  chorus? Where? 

Dates:    Soprano Alto Tenor Bass 

c.  Do  you  play   any  instrument? 

d.  Mention  a  few  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  you  can  play  on  your  instrument 

so  that  we  may  have  an  approximate  idea  of  your  ability 


e.  Do  you  wish  to  play  in  the  orchestra  of  this  department? Instrument 

Do  you  wish  to  play  in  chamber  music  groups? Instrument 

10.  Do  you  wish  to  enroll  in  the  Solf^ge  class? 

11.  Do  you  wish  to  participate  in  Country  Dancing? 

12.  Do  you  wish  to  arrange  for  individual  instruction? 

Instrument   (Specify): 

13.  Do   you    wish    dormitory    accommodations? 

Room  and  two  meals  a  day  at  $12  —  $17  a  week? 

14.  Do  you  wish  to  reserve  a  camp  site? 

(If  you  wish  assistance  in  finding  living  accommodations  in  a  private  home  or  hotel,  address 

Berkshire  Hills  Conference,  Pittsfield,  Mass.) 

This  form  should  be  mailed  as  early  as  possible  to: 

Margaret  Grant,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

(July  I  to  August  17,  address  "Tanglewood,"  Lenox,  Mass.) 

Upon  receipt  of  notice  that  the  application  has  been  accepted  the  registration  fee  of  $10 
will  be  due. 

*  Those  checking  departments  I,  II,  III,  IV    will  receive  special  application  blanks. 
**  A  special  fee  of  $20  is  charged  for  this  work. 
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New  York  Programmes 


Fifty-Sixth  Season  in  New  York 


Thursday   Evening,    November   20 
Saturday  Afternoon,  November  22 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,  1941-1942] 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


BURGIN,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROAVICZ,  J. 
HANSEN,  E. 
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MAYER,  P. 
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BERNARD,  A. 
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SAUVLET,  H. 
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FIEDLER,  B. 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  H. 
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CHARDON,  Y. 
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KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,  G. 


STOCKBRIDGE,  C. 
ZEISE,  K. 


FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 


JUHT,  L. 

frankel,  i. 
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GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 

lukatsky,  j. 
English  Horn 

SPEYER,  L. 

Horns 
singer,  j. 
lannoye,  m. 
shapiro,  h. 

GEBHARDT,  W. 

Harps 
zighera,  b. 
caughey,  e. 


Basses 

greenberg,  h. 

PAGE,  W. 


GIRARD,  H. 
PROSE,  P. 


Clarinets 
polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 

MAZZEO,  r. 

Trumpets 

MAGER,  G. 

lafosse,  m. 
voisin,  r.  l. 
voisin,  r. 

Timpani 

SZULC,  r. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l,  j. 


barwicki,  j. 
Bassoons 

ALLARD,  R. 

panenka,  e. 

LAUS,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 

FILLER,  B. 

Trombones 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  over  200 
concerts  last  year,  —  the  equivalent  of  4  concerts  in 
every  7  days  of  the  year  — 

Audiences  totalled  over  824,000  persons  of  whom 
at  least  half  paid  $1  or  less,  or  attended  free — 

To  render  this  service  cost  just  over  $1,000,000, 
of  which  approximately  90%  was  covered  by  operat- 
ing and  other  revenues  — 

This  is  a  record  of  service  that  few  if  any  non- 
profit or  charitable  organizations  can  equal  and 
certainly  merits  the  support  of  every  public-spirited 
citizen  — 

I  must  count  on  all  past  Friends  to  continue 
their  financial  support  and  on  the  enrollment  of 
many  new  Friends  who  may  wish  to  help  us  make 
up  this  deficit  — 

Contributions  made  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  at 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  or  at  Symphony  Hall,  con- 
stitute enrollment  in  our  essential  Society  without 
further  formality  — 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman  J  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Fifty-Sixth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  EVENING  CONCERT 

THURSDAY,  November  20 


Programme 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Prokofieff "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Ballet, 

Second  Suite,  Op.  64  ter 
Montagues  and  Capulets 
Juliet,  the  Maiden 
Dance 
Romeo  by  Juliet's  Grave 

Moussorgsky ."Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

Promenade  —  Gnomus  —  II  Vecchio  Castello  —  Tuileries  —  Bydlo  — 
Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells  —  Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle 
—  Limoges;  The  Marketplace  —  Catacombs  (Con  mortuis  in  lingua 
mortua)  —  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs  —  The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op,  55 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"*  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"t 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret 


*  Published  last  month  by  W.    W.  Norton   &    Company. 

"I  an 

esent 
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t  "I  am  not  satisfied,"   said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in   1802,    "with  my  works   up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road." 


tragedy;  not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Bee- 
thoven were  quite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring 
of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told 
Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  'Tirst  Consul"  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title 
page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having  heard  it  from  Count 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in  Beethoven's  script, 
but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  ana 
which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellshaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  *'Sinfonia  Grande  —  Intitu- 
lata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  — 
Sinfonia  3,  Op.  55."  The  w^ords  "Intitulata  Bonaparte''  have  been 
blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil. 


*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough  1"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  uiin4  to  attain." 
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now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  *'Geschrieben  auf  Bona- 
parte." Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,  1804, 
offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligato 
horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you 
instead  of  printing  only  parts,  to  publish  it  in  score."*  The  symphony 
"written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally  published  as  ''Sinfonia  Eroica, 
composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man." 

Beethoven  could  not  have  had  a  very  explicit  idea  of  Napoleon 
when  he  composed  this  score.  The  music  is  as  far  from  literal  as  all 
that  he  wrote.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement  is  the 
heroism  of  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a 
strength  which  exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with 
hushed  mystery,  has  no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in 
Beethoven's  thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in 
the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion. 
The  shouting  triumph  of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy, 
crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  Finales  of  the  Fifth  or  Ninth  Symphonies.  The  heroism 
found  irj  the  "Eroica"  runs  like  a  vein  through  Beethoven's  music, 
varying  in  intensity  but  never  in  kind.  It  is  a  heroism  suggestive 
of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  humanity,  which  it  liberates  and 
deifies.  It  illuminates  the  characters  of  Egmont  or  Leonore,  while 
transcending  and  surviving  them.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  applied 
to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits.  Beethoven 
may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he  was  to 
have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread  in 
Napoleon's  wake. 

The  recorded  opinions  of  early  performances  have  been  many  times 
quoted  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations.  Among  several  pri- 
vate or  semi-private  performances  in  Vienna  in  the  year  1805  was  one 
in  January,  at  the  house  of  the  banker  Herr  von  Wiirth.  A  reviewer 
was  present  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung, 
Whereas  he  called  the  First  Symphony  "a  glorious  art-creation"  with 
"an  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas  treated  in  the  most  splen- 
did and  graceful  style,  with  coherence,  order  and  clearness  reigning 
throughout,"  the  new  symphony  was  "virtually  a  daring  wild  fantasia, 
of  inordinate  length  and  extreme  difficulty  of  execution."  The  writer 
found  passages  of  beauty  and  force,  "but,"  he  said,  "the  work  seems 
often  to  become  lost  in  utter  confusion. "f  He  finally  condemned  the 


*  Nevertheless  the  parts  only  were  published  in  1806.  The  printed  score  did  not  appear  until 
1820. 

t  Instead  of  the  word  "work"  he  might  have  substituted  "ciitic. ' 
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score  as  "odd  and  harsh,"  and  expressed  his  preference  for  a  symphony 
by  Eberl  in  the  same  key.  It  was  at  the  first  public  performance,  on 
April  7,  that  Beethoven,  conducting,  found  himself  at  odds  with  the 
orchestra  in  the  vigorous,  syncopated  chords  of  the  first  movement,  and 
had  to  begin  again.  Ries  tells  how,  at  a  first  rehearsal,  * 'which  was  hor- 
rible," he  thought  the  horn  had  made  a  false  entrance  in  the  famous 
passage  where  the  composer,  indulging  an  "evil  whim"  (''bose 
Laune")  introduces  the  principal  theme  in  the  original  key  against 
the  dominant  B-flat  —  A-flat  of  the  strings.  "I  stood  beside  Beethoven, 
and  thinking  that  a  blunder  had  been  made,  I  said:  'Can't  the  damned 
hornist  count?  —  it  sounds  infamously  false!'  I  think  I  came  pretty 
close  to  receiving  a  box  on  the  ear.  Beethoven  did  not  forgive  the  slip 
for  a  long  time." 

Schindler  tells  us  that  the  Symphony  was  officially  considered  at 
the  Prague  Konservatorium  a  "dangerously  immoral  composition" 
C'sittenverderbendes  Werk"),  but  the  Prague  public  took  the  "Eroica" 
to  its  heart  nevertheless.  The  symphony  found  its  way  to  the  Gewand 
haus  concerts  at  Leipzig  on  January  29,  1807,  when  the  printed  pro- 
gramme attempted  to  enlighten  the  public  in  this  fashion:  "Grand 
heroic  symphony  composed  by  Beethoven,  and  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Leipzig.  (1)  A  fiery  and  splendid  Allegro;  (2)  a  sublime,  solemn 
Funeral  March;  (3)  an  impetuous  Scherzando;  (4)  a  grand  Finale  in 
the  strict  style."  The  symphony  apparently  lived  up  to  its  adjectives 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Leipzigers  —  it  was  repeated  twice  witnm  ten 
months.  First  performed  in  England,  February  21,  1814,  the  Symphony, 
on  each  reappearance,  was  greeted  with  acerbities  for  some  years.  A 
choice  one,  dated  1827,  i^  quoted  by  Sir  George  Grove:  "The  Sym- 
phony ought  to  have  ended  with  the  March,  the  impression  of  which 
was  entirely  obliterated  by  the  ill-suited  Minuet  which  follows."  Grove 
also  tells  how  Habeneck  succeeded,  about  1825,  ^^  introducing  the 
"Eroica"  to  a  skeptical  Paris.  "His  experiences  with  the  Second  Sym- 
phony had  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  and  accordingly 
he  invited  the  principal  members  of  his  band  to  dinner,  and  *to  make 
a  little  music/  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  The  'little  music'  consisted  of  the 
'Eroica'  and  Seventh  Symphonies,  which  seem  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  these  gentlemen  on  that  day  ('the  better  the  day  the  better 
the  deed')  for  the  first  time;  and,  thanks  to  the  opportune  time  of  the 
ruse,  to  have  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  band.  'Under  these 
new  conditions  we  found,'  says  one  of  the  orchestra,  'that  these  two 
Symphonies  contained  some  tolerable  passages,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing length,  incoherence,  and  want  of  connection  they  were  not  unlikely 
to  be  effective,'  " 
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SECOND  SUITE  FROM  THE  BALLET  "ROMEO  AND  JULIET," 

Op.  64  ter 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  ballet  itself  was  composed  in  1935  for  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  in  Moscow,  and 
there  first  performed.  Prokofielf  compiled  two  suites  from  this  music,  the  first 
of  which  was  performed  in  Moscow  on  November  24,  1936,  under  the  direction 
of  Golovanov.  There  was  a  perfomance  in  Paris  on  December  19.  Its  first  hearing 
in  this  country  was  at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  January  21,  1937, 
when  Prokofieff  conducted. 

The  second  suite  had  its  first  performance  in  Soviet  Russia  in  the  spring  of 
1937.  It  was  subsequently  played  in  Paris,  Prague  and  London.  The  composer  con- 
ducted at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  25,  1938. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  cornet,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  military  drum,  triangle,  bells,  tambourine,  cymbals,  maracas,  harp,  piano, 
celesta  and  strings. 

WHEN  the  ballet  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  had  its  trial  performance  in 
Moscow,  V.  V.  Konin  reported  the  event  in  a  dispatch  published 
in  the  Musical  Courier,  November  16,  1935: 

"The  preview  of  the  work  left  the  critics  in  dismay  at  the  awk- 
ward incongruity  between  the  realistic  idiom  of  the  musical  lan- 
guage, a  language  which  successfully  characterizes  the  individualism 
of  the  Shakespearian  images,  and  the  blind  submission  to  the  worst 
traditions  of  the  old  form,  as  revealed  in  the  libretto.  The  social  at- 
mosphere of  the  period  and  the  natural  evolution  of  its  tragic  ele- 
ments have  been  robbed  of  their  logical  culmination  and  brought  to 
the  ridiculously  dissonant  'happy  end'  of  the  conventional  ballet.  This 
inconsistency  in  the  development  of  the  libretto  has  had  an  unfortu- 
nate effect,  not  only  upon  the  general  structure,  but  even  upon  the 
otherwise  excellent  musical  score." 

The  two  suites  which  the  composer  compiled  from  his  original 
score  consist  of  seven  numbers  each.*  Of  these  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  7  will 
be  here  played.  The  movements  of  the  second  suite  were  thus  de- 
scribed by  M.  D.  Calvocoressi  in  the  programme  of  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  of  London: 

I.     Montagues  and  Capulets  (Allegro  pesante).  A  somewh^it  ironicsd, 


*  The  movements  of  the  first  suite  are  as  follows:  (1)  Dance  of  the  people.  A  tarantella 
performed  in  the  public  square  of  Verona.  (2)  Scene.  Music  describing  the  adherents  of  the 
houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet  just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  (3)  Madrigal.  The 
first  meeting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  (4)  Minuet.  Heard  at  the  Capulet's  ball.  (5)  Masques. 
The  entrance  of  Romeo,  disguised,  in  the  ball  scene.  (6)  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Balcony  scene. 
(7)  The  death  of  Tybalt.  Music  accompanying  the  duel. 
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picturesque  portrayal  of  the  haughty,  arrogant  old  nobleman  defiantly 
strutting  about  in  armor  [?],  with  a  contrasting  Trio,  Juliet  dancing 
with  Paris. 

II.  Juliet,  the  maiden  (Vivace).  The  naive,  carefree  young  girl  is 
admirably  evoked  in  the  main  theme.  The  development  suggests  the 
gradual  awakening  of  deep  feelings  within  her. 

III.  Friar  Laurence  (Andante  espressivd).  The  Friar  is  represented 
by  two  themes,  one  given  out  by  the  bassoons,  tuba  and  harps,  the 
other  by  'cellos,  divided  in  three  parts. 

IV.  Dance    (Vivo). 

V.  The  parting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Lento.  Poco  piii  animato). 
This  is  built  on  the  Romeo  theme  ["rather  on  the  theme  of  Romeo's 
love;  S.  P."]  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  developed  movements 
of  the  suite. 

VI.  Dance  of  the  West  Indian  slave  girls  (Andante  con  eleganza). 
["Paris  presents  pearls  to  Juliet;  slave  girls  dance  with  pearls;  S.  P."] 

VII.  Romeo  at  Juliet's  grave  (Adagio  funebre).  In  the  ballet,  Juliet 
is  not  really  dead,  and  the  grave  is  a  deception.  Romeo,  unaware  of 
the  fact,  is  prostrate  with  grief. 
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"PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION" 
(Pianoforte  Pieces) 

By  Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March   21, 
1839;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June  1874.  Maurice  Ravel 
made  his  orchestral  setting  of  them  in  1923.  The  first  performance  of  this  orchestra- 
tion was  at  a  "Koussevitzky  Concert"  in  Paris,  May  3,  1923.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  first 
played  the  suite  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  November  7,   1924. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  alto  saxophone, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
snare  drum,  triangle,  tam-tam,  whip,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  two  harps, 
rattle,  chime  and  strings. 

A  /ToussoRGSKY  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June,  1874,  on 
^^-^    the  impulse  of  his  friendship  for  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann, 
after  a  posthumous  exhibit  of  the  artist's  work  which  immediately 
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followed  his  death.  "It  almost  asks  for  orchestration,"  wrote  A.  Eagle- 
field  Hull  of  the  music,  some  years  ago,  and  indeed  no  less  than  six 
musicians  have  been  tempted  to  try  a  hand  at  the  task.  Toushmalov  (in 
St.  Petersburg,  1891)  set  eight  of  the  pieces,  and  in  more  recent  years 
Sir  Henry  Wood  in  London,  Leonidas  Leonardi  in  Paris,  and  Maurice 
Ravel  in  Paris,  have  arranged  the  whole  suite.  Ravel  made  his  setting 
in  1923  for  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  at  the  conductor's  suggestion.  There  have 
been  still  later  orchestrations  by  Lucien  Cailliet  and  Leopold 
Stokowski. 

"Hartmann  is  bubbling  over,  just  as  Boris  did,"  wrote  Moussorgsky 
to  his  friend  Stassov,  while  at  work  upon  his  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion." "Ideas,  melodies,  come  to  me  of  their  own  accord,  like  the  roast 
pigeons  in  the  story  - 1  gorge  and  gorge  and  over-eat  myself.  I  can 
hardly  manage  to  put  it  down  on  paper  fast  enough." 

Moussorgsky,  so  his  friends  have  said,  was  seldom  moved  to  exuber- 
ance over  his  work  —  was  more  often  inclined  to  anxious  questionings 
m  such  confidences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  subject  and  the 
moment  were  just  right  to  draw  forth  the  very  best  from  Moussorgsky 's 
genius.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  his  artist  friend,  and  his 
music  was  at  its  best  when  quick,  graphic  characterization  was  called 
for,  liberated  from  such  heavy  responsibilities  as  development,  ex- 
tended form,  detail  of  instrumentation. 

Moussorgsky's  suite  has  aroused  curiosity  about  the  friend  he 
remembered  with  so  much  affection,  and  the  drawings  which  he  has 
seemed  so  clearly  to  delineate  in  tone.  But  little  is  known  of  Hartmann, 
and  in  the  passage  of  years  (during  many  of  which  the  suite  itself  lay 
unnoticed)  most  of  his  drawings  have  been  scattered  or  lost. 

The  collected  writings  of  Stassov  contain  strong  eulogies  of  Victor 
Hartmann,  which,  however,  have  until  recently  existed  only  in  Rus- 
sian. Brief  descriptions  of  the  pictures  by  Stassov,  printed  in  Mous- 
sorgsky's score,  have  been  the  western  world's  entire  knowledge  of 
them.  Alfred  Frankenstein,  who  is  the  program  annotator  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  done  the  musical  world  a 
service  in  exhuming  all  of  the  drawings  of  Hartmann  and  all  the  in- 
formation about  him  that  research  could  bring  forth.*  Mr.  Franken- 
stein obtained  photographic  prints  of  a  number  of  the  sketches,  in- 
cluding those  which  prompted  the  movements  "Ballet  of  Chicks  in 
their  Shells,"  "The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs,  and  "The  Great  Gate  at 
Kiev."  He  also  obtained  in  photostatic  copy  the  itemized  catalogue  of 
the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  1874.  This  catalogue  listed  four  hundred 
drawings,  including  architectual  designs,  water  colors  of  buildings  or 


*This    information,    together    with    a    number    of    illustrations,    appeared    in    The    Musical 
Quarterly  of  July,  1939,  under  the  title,   "Victor  Hartmann  and  Modeste  Musorgsky." 
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people  noted  during  the  artistes  European   travels,  designs  for  cos- 
tumes or  for  ornamental  household  objects. 

The  pictures  are  not  all  that  the  music  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
The  design  for  a  gate  at  Kiev,  for  example,  was  not  nearly  so  massive 
as  the  tonal  architecture  of  Moussorgsky.  The  composer  evidently 
looked  upon  the  drawings  with  the  indulgent  eye  of  friendship.  Hart- 
mann's  heavy  insistence  upon  Slavic  allusions  was  quite  in  accord 
with  the  nationalistic  creed  of  the  circle  which  took  him  to  its  bosom. 
His  free  play  of  fantasy  and  ornamental  use  of  the  grotesque,  in  what 
might  be  called  "Slavic  gingerbread,"  quite  entranced  Moussorgsky, 
and  set  him  tone-gathering  in  a  similar  vein  of  piquant  fantasy. 


Promenade.  As  preface  to  the  first  "picture,"  and  repeated  as  a 
link  in  passing  from  each  to  the  next,  so  far  as  the  fifth,  is  a  prom- 
enade. It  is  an  admirable  self-portrait  of  the  composer,  walking  from 
picture  to  picture,  pausing  dreamily  before  one  and  another  in  fond 
memory  of  the  artist.  Moussorgsky  said  that  his  "own  physiognomy 
peeps  out  through  all  the  intermezzos,"  an  absorbed  and  receptive 
face  ''nel  modo  russico."  The  theme,  in  a  characteristically  Russian 
11-4  rhythm  suggests,  it  must  be  said,  a  rather  heavy  tread.* 

Gnomus.  There  seems  reason  to  dispute  Riesmann's  description: 
"the  drawing  of  a  dwarf  who  waddles  with  awkward  steps  on  his 
short,  bandy  legs;  the  grotesque  jumps  of  the  music,  and  the  clumsy, 
crawling  movements  with  which  these  are  interspersed,  are  forcibly 
suggestive."  Stassov,  writing  to  Kerzin  in  reply  to  the  latter's  inquiry 
explained:  "The  gnome  is  a  child's  plaything,  fashioned,  after  Hart- 
mann's  design  in  wood,  for  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Artists'  Club 
(1869).  It  is  something  in  the  style  of  the  fabled  Nutcracker,  the  nuts 
being  inserted  in  the  gnome's  mouth.  The  gnome  accompanies  his 
droll  movements  with  savage  shrieks."  This  description  is  in  accord 
with  the  exhibition  catalogue. 

Il  Vecchio  Castello.  No  such  item  occurs  in  the  catalogue,  but 
the  Italian  title  suggests  a  group  of  architectural  water  colors  which 
Hartmann  made  in  Italy.  "A  mediaeval  castle,"  says  Stassov,  "before 
which  stands  a  singing  troubadour."  Moussorgsky  seems  to  linger 
over  this  picture  with  a  particular  fascination.  (Ravel  used  the  saxo- 
phone to  carry  his  nostalgic  melody.) 

Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.  (The  cata- 
logue names  this  drawing  merely  as  Jardin  des  Tuileries.)  The  com- 
poser, as  likewise  in  his  children's  songs,  seems  to  have  caught  a 
plaintive  intonation  in  the  children's  voices,  which  Ravel  scored  for 
the  high  woodwinds. 
■  Bydlo.  "Bydlo"  is  the  Polish  word  for  "cattle."  A  Polish  wagon 
with  enormous  wheels  comes  lumbering  along,  to  the  tune  of  a  "folk 


*One  recalls  the  story  of  Bernard   Shaw,   reviewing  an  exhibition   of  Alpine  landscapes   in 
London,  tramping  through  the  galleries  in  hob-nailed  boots. 
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song  in  the  Aeolian  mode,  evidently  sung  by  the  driver.*'  Moussorgsky 
was  not  nearly  so  explicit.  He  described  this  movement  in  a  letter  to 
Stassov  as  "Sandomierskie  Bydlo,"  or  "Cattle  at  Sandomierz,"  adding 
that  the  picture  represents  a  wagon,  "but  the  wagon  is  not  inscribed 
on  the  music;  that  is  purely  between  us."  There  is  a  long  crescendo  as 
ilie  wagon  approaches  —  a  diminuendo  as  its  disappears  in  the  dis- 
tance. Calvocoressi  finds  in  the  melody  *'une  penetrante  poesie.*' 
(Ravel,  again  departing  from  usual  channels,  has  used  a  tuba  solo 
for  his  purposes.) 

Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells.  Hartmann  made-  sketches  for 
the  costumes  and  settings  of  the  ballet  "Trilbi,"  which,  with  choreog- 
raphy by  Marius  Petipa  and  music  by  Julius  Gerber,  was  performed 
at  the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1871.  The  sketches  de- 
scribed in  the  exhibition  catalogue  show  canaries  "enclosed  in  eggs 
as  in  suits  of  armor.  Instead  of  a  head-dress,  canary  heads,  put  on  like 
helmets,  down  to  the  neck."  There  is  also  a  "canary-notary-public,  in 
a  cap  of  straight  feathers,"  and  "cockatoos:  gray  and  green."  The  story 
of  "Trilbi"  concerned  a  chimney  sprite  in  a  Swiss  chalet,  who  fell  in 
love  with  the  housewife.  The  fact  that  the  plot  in  no  way  suggested 
either  canaries  or  chickens  in  their  shells  did  not  bother  the  choreog- 
rapher, who  was  looked  upon  to  include  in  his  spectacle  the  child 
dancers  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  School  in  the  traditional  garb 
of  birds  and  butterflies. 

Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle.  This  depiction,  like  "Bydlo," 
is  identified  with  sketches  made  at  Sandomierz,  a  small  town  in 
Poland  not  far  from  Warsaw.  Hartmann's  wife  was  Polish.  He  spent 
a  month  at  Sandomierz  in  1868,  sketching  many  figures  in  the  Jewish 
district.  According  to  Frankenstein,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  use 
of  the  two  names  in  connection  with  this  movement.  Moussorgsky  in 
his  original  manuscript  neglected  to  put  any  title  upon  this  one  move- 
ment, and  it  was  Stassov  who  added  the  title,  "Two  Polish  Jews,  one 
rich,  the  other  poor."  The  music  derives  from  two  pencil  drawings 
shown  in  the  exhibition  and  listed  as  belonging  to  Moussorgsky, 
They  were  entitled,  "A  rich  Jew  wearing  a  fur  hat:  Sandomir,"  and 
"A  poor  Sandomir  Jew."  Stassov  may  have  been  thinking  of  another 
picture  among  the  several  which  were  made  at  this  time  when  he 
used  the  names  of  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle.  Riesmann  calls  this 
number  "one  of  the  most  amusing  caricatures  in  all  music  —  the  two 
Jews,  one  rich  and  comfortable  and  correspondingly  close-fisted, 
laconic  in  talk,  and  slow  in  movement,  the  other  poor  and  hungry, 
restlessly  and  fussily  fidgeting  and  chatting,  but  without  making  the 
slightest  impression  on  his  partner,  are  musically  depicted  with  a 
keen  eye  for  characteristic  and  comic  effect.  These  two  types  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  stand  plainly  before  you  —  you  seem  to  hear  the  caftan 
of  one  of  them  blown  out  by  the  wind,  and  the  flap  of  the  other's 
ragged  fur  coat.  Moussorgsky's  musical  power  of  observation  scores  a 
triumph  with  this  unique  musical  joke;  he  proves  that  he  can  repro- 
duce the  'intonations  of  human  speech'  not  only  for  the  voice,  but 
also  on  the  piano."  (Ravel  has  made  the  prosperous  Jew  speak  from 
the  low-voiced  strings,  in  unison.  His  whining  neighbor  has  the  voice 
of  a  muted  trumpet.) 
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Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute  furiously. 
Seventy-five  sketches  of  the  locale  of  Limoges  are  listed  in  the  cata- 
logue, but  none  mentions  the  market-place.  Moussorgsky  jotted  an 
attempt  at  peasant  chatter  in  the  margin  of  his  score,  a  suggestion  of 
Hartmann's  whimsical  style:  "Great  news!  Monsieur  de  Puissangeout 
has  just  recovered  his  cow.  The  Fugitive.  But  the  good  gossips  of 
Limoges  are  not  totally  agreed  about  this  because  Mme.  de  Rem- 
boursac  has  just  acquired  a  beautiful  new  set  of  false  teeth  whereas 
Monsieur  de  Panta-Pantaleon's  nose,  which  is  in  his  way,  remains 
always  the  color  of  a  peony." 

Catacombs.  According  to  the  catalogue:  "Interior  of  Paris  cata- 
combs with  figures  of  Hartmann,  the  architect  Kenel,  and  the  guide 
holding  a  lamp."  In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written 
above  the  Andante  in  B  minor:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead 
Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them  —  the  skulls 
are  illuminated  gently  from  within." 

The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  is  listed  as  "Baba  Yaga's 
hut  on  fowls'  legs.  Clock,  Russian  style  of  the  14th  century.  Bronze 
and  enamel."  The  design,  of  Oriental  elaboration,  shows  the  clock  in 
the  shape  of  a  hut  surmounted  by  two  heads  of  cocks  and  standing  on 
the  legendary  chickens*  feet,  done  in  metal.  The  subject  suggested  to 
the  composer  the  witch  Baba  Yaga,  who  emerged  from  her  hut  to 
take  flight  in  her  mortar  in  pursuit  of  her  victims.  To  every  Russian 
this  episode  recalls  the  verses  of  Pushkin  in  his  introduction  to  "Russ- 
ian and  Ludmilla." 

The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev.  Six  sketches  for  the  projected  gate  at 
Kiev  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  and  thus  described:  "Stone  city-gates 
for  Kiev,  Russian  style,  with  a  small  church  inside;  the  city  council 
had  planned  to  build  these  in  1869,  in  place  of  the  wooden  gates,  to 
commemorate  the  event  of  April  4,  1866.  The  archway  rests  on  granite 
pillars,  three  quarters  sunk  in  the  ground.  Its  head  is  decorated  with 
a  huge  headpiece  of  Russian  carved  designs,  with  the  Russian  im- 
perial eagle  above  the  peak.  To  the  right  is  a  belfry  in  three  stories, 
with  a  cupola  in  the  shape  of  a  Slavic  helmet.  The  project  was  never 
carried  out."  The  "event  of  April  4,  1866,"  so  discreetly  referred  to, 
was  the  escape  of  Czar  Alexander  II  from  assassination  on  that  date. 
This  design  was  said  to  be  a  great  favorite  of  Moussorgsky.  Stassov 
wrote  of  the  gates  as  extraordinarily  original:  "  Their  style  is  that  of 
the  old  heroic  Russia.  Columns,  which  support  the  trim  arch  crowned 
by  a  huge,  carved  headpiece,  seem  sunk  into  the  earth  as  though 
weighted  down  by  old  age,  and  as  though  God  knows  how  many  cen- 
turies ago  they  had  been  built.  Above,  instead  of  a  cupola,  is  a  Slavic 
war  helmet  with  pointed  peak.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  a  pattern 
of  colored  brick!  How  original  is  this!" 


Victor  Hartmann  was  five  years  older  than  Moussorgsky,  and  only 
thirty-nine  when  his  sudden  death  from  a  heart  attack  so  moved  his 
friends.  A  surviving  photograph  shows  a  keen-eyed  little  man  with 
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dark  hair  receding  from  his  forehead,  a  twisted  mustache  and  a 
spreading  chin  beard  of  the  period.  His  small  stature  and  animation 
have  been  stressed  by  Stassov:  "His  whole  tiny  body  was  in  constant 
motion.  If  he  had  to  spend  five  seconds  in  one  place,  he  became  rest- 
less, and  an  evening  of  cards,  of  constant  sitting,  would  no  doubt  have 
killed  him.  His  was  a  poetic  imagination  and  an  ever-alert  spirit. 
Hartmann  always  strove  to  create:  otherwise  he  was  bored."  When 
Balikirev's  circle  were  depicted  as  animals  in  a  caricature  of  1871, 
Balikirev  was  a  bear  holding  a  baton,  Cui  was  a  fox  with  sharp, 
critical  claws,  Moussorgsky  a  rooster,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov  a  lobster 
(in  reference  to  his  seafaring  past).  Hartmann  was  shown  as  a  small 
monkey  striding  a  trumpet  which  Stassov,  dressed  as  a  Russian  peasant, 
was  blowing.  The  monkey  was  given  a  halo  in  tribute  to  his  "saintli- 
ness."  We  have  a  characteristic  picture  of  Hartmann,  again  from 
Stassov,  on  the  occasion  of  an  artists'  fancy  dress  ball  in  the  year 
1862,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  various  costumes  usually  seen  at  such 
an  affair  the  small  figure  of  Hartmann  suddenly  appeared  as  the 
witch  Baba  Yaga  of  Russian  fairy  tales.  "There  .  .  .  past  rows  of 
Greek  gods  and  goddesses  in  plaster  of  Paris,  the  witch  Baba  Yaga 
was  running,  her  red  braids  streaming  out  behind  her.  A  big  fuzzy 
hat  was  pulled  down  over  her  eyes,  her  feet  were  wrapped  in  onuchi 
cloth,  bony  arms  stuck  out  of  the  sleeves  of  her  robe,  a  sparse  beard 
protruded  from  her  chin,  her  horrible  eyes  gleamed  maliciously  on 
her  painted  face,  tusks  stuck  out  of  her  half  opened  mouth."  This 
showed  Hartmann's  ability,  according  to  Stassov,  to  "cook  up  some- 
thing that  had  never  occurred  to  anyone  else  before."  At  the  news 
of  Hartmann's  death,  Moussorgsky  poured  his  feelings  into  a  long 
letter  to  Stassov  which  has  often  been  quoted,  and  wrote  as  well  to 
Stassov's  wife  (the  Stassovs  were  then  in  Vienna)  a  similar  letter, 
which  is  printed  for  the  first  time  in  English  in  Frankenstein's  article. 


"Grief!  Grief!  Oh,  poor,  much-suffering  Russian  art!"  wrote  Mous- 
sorgsky and  proceeded  to  blame  himself  for  careless  disregard  of  the 
sickness  which  had  caused  his  friend's  death.  "During  Victor  Hart- 
mann's last  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  after  some  music,  the  two  of  us 
took  a  walk  along  Furshtatskaia  Street.  At  one  of  the  crossings  he 
stopped,  grew  pale,  leaned  against  a  house,  and  could  not  catch  his 
breath.  At  that  time  I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  incident, 
and  only  asked  him  whether  this  sort  of  thing  happened  to  him  often. 
(Yes,  often.)  I  said  some  nonsensical  thing  to  take  his  mind  off  the 
occurrence  for  the  time  being,  and  we  went  on,  at  first  at  a  snail's 
pace,  and  after  a  little  while  at  full  speed.  Having  myself  gone  through 
the  experience  of  shortness  of  breath  and  of  stupid  palpitatio  cordis, 
I  thought  that  this  was  just  a  common  ailment  of  nervous  people; 
but,  as  it  turned  out,  I  was  very  wrong."  Moussorgsky  is  moved  to 
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anger  at  the  thought  of  the  talent  and  promise  of  his  friend:  "That  old 
fool  Death  mows  down  his  victims  without  considering  whether  there 
is  any  necessity  for  his  accursed  visit.  I  never  dreamed  that  1  should 
have  to  send  a  brief  requiem  to  the  Petersburg  Vedomosti.  It  wouldn't 
be  so  bad  if  geniuses  sprouted  like  mushrooms,  but  then  you  know 
that  the  majority  of  the  local  geniuses  are  nothing  more  than  a  lot  of 
green  jackasses  and  profound  fools  who  have  at  their  command  only 
many-volumed  corpses!  As  the  popular  saying  has  it:  neither  flesh, 
nor  a  snout  nor  even  a  brain  cell  among  them!  To  feel  horror  creeping 
up  one's  spine  one  has  only  to  recall  those  precious  projects  of  houses 
a  la  Markov,  of  the  belfry  in  the  Letnii  [Garden],  of  the  staircase 
'welcoming'  the  whole  world  at  the  Vienna  Exposition,  and  then  to 
contrast  with  them  the  mere  framework  of  the  National  Theater 
in  Moscow!  And  just  think  how  much  Hartmann  could  yet  have 
done!  Hartmann  who,  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  simply  by  dropping  a  hint  to  the  authorities  that  the  ceiling 
of  the  Maryinsky  Barn  was  bound  to  fall  in!  Although  pretending 
they  did  not  believe  this,  the  authorities  lacked  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  and  reinforced  the  ceiling.  And  all  Hartmann  did  was  to 
glance  up!  Sheerest  chance,  of  course!  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
creative  powers  of  an  artist,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  his  make-up.  Beautiful  sounds  are  always  beautiful,  and  during 
a  session  of  dumplings  they  fascinate  a  Little  Russian  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  as  he  gobbles  up  his  dumplings; 
thus,  drenched  with  tears  and  melted  butter,  he  swallows  both  the 
dumplings  and  the  beautiful  sounds.  But  there  is  need  for  something 
more  concrete!  Art  must  embody  more  than  only  Beauty.  A  building  is 
fine  when,  in  addition  to  having  a  beautiful  facade,  it  is  well  planned 
and  solid;  when  one  can  feel  the  purpose  of  the  building  and  can  see 
in  it  the  artist's  hand.  Hartmann  had  it  in  him.  Poor  orphaned  Rus- 
sian Art!" 

[coptbightkd] 
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Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Report  of  the 

1941  Season 


THE  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  music  school  opened  in  1940  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass., 
directed  by  Dr.  Serge  Kousseyitzky,  had  a  most  successful  second 
season,  July  6  to  August  17,  1941.  Ihe  students  numbered  338, 
selected  from  796  applicants.  The  variety,  intensity,  and  high  quality 
of  the  work  have  impressed  all  those  who  observed  the  school  in 
operation  and  since  the  close  of  the  session  appreciative  and  en- 
thusiastic letters  have  poured  into  the  office  of  The  Berkshire  Music 
Center  from  students  grateful  for  their  summer's  experience. 

ACTIVITIES 

Dr.  Koussevitzky's  class  in  Orchestral  Conducting  had  six  active 
members,  selected  from  83  applicants.  These  young  conductors  studied 
privately  with  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conducted  the  Advanced  Orchestra 
at  rehearsals  and  concerts  and  attended  Mr.  Stanley  Chappie's  classes 
in  score  analysis.  There  were  48  auditors  of  the  Conducting  class 
who  observed  the  rehearsals  and  attended  Mr.  Chappie's  Analysis 
classes. 

The  Choral  Conducting  classes  of  Mr.  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Ross  had  15  and  12  members  respectively.  The  choral  con- 
ductors also  sang  in  the  chorus  which  performed  Beethoven's  Missa 
Solemnis  and  many  of  them  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  and  Culture. 

The  Advanced  Orchestra  had  89  members,  selected  from  355  appli- 
cants on  the  basis  of  auditions  held  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Rochester,  Cleveland,  Ann  Arbor,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati. 
The  orchestra  had  full  rehearsals,  three  hours  or  longer,  four  days 
a  week  and  sectional  and  individual  coaching  with  faculty  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  one  day  a  week.  The  orchestra 
gave  five  regular  weekly  concerts,  gave  part  of  the  programme  at 
the  concert  dedicating  the  new  Theatre-Concert  Hall  and  took  part 
in  the  Gala  Benefit  for  the  United  Service  Organizations  and  British 
War  Relief.  Its  concerts  presented  ambitious  programmes  as  indi- 
cated by  some  of  the  representative  compositions  played:  Mozart's 
'Tine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  and  Symphony  in  G  minor  and  two 
movements  of  Liszt's  'Taust"  Symphony,  conducted  by  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky; "An  American  Festival  Overture"  by  William  Schuman, 
conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein;  two  movements  of  Symphony  No.  2 
in  B  minor  by  Borodin,  conducted  by  Walter  Hendl;  'Tetrouchka" 
by  Stravinsky,  conducted  by  Thor  Johnson;  ''Capriccio  Espagnol"  by 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  conducted  by  Richard  Duncan;  *'Don  Juan"  by 
Strauss,  conducted  by  Richard  Korn;  the  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5 
by  Bach,  conducted  by  Robert  Whitney. 
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(Buvm^w  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIRST   AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  November  22 


Programme 


Ravel. "Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin,"  Suite 

I.  Prelude 

II.  Forlane  » 

III.  Menuet 

IV.  Rigaudon 

William  Schuman Symphony  No.  3 

(In  two  parts,  and  four  movements) 

I.     a)  Passacaglia  b)  Fugue 

II.     c)  Chorale  d)  Toccata 

{First  performance  in  New  York) 
INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky.  .  .  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  'Tathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.     Adagio  —  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazio 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.     Finale:   Adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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Of  the  students  116  participated  in  various  Chamber  Music  groups 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  faculty  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Five  chamber  music  concerts 
were  given  by  the  most  advanced  of  these  groups.  The  varied  and 
interesting  programmes  included  such  masterworks  as  the  following: 
Schubert's  String  Quartet  in  C  major.  Op.  163;  Hindemith's  Quintet 
for  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  French  Horn  and  Bassoon;  the  Debussy 
String  Quartet;  the  Faure  Piano  Quintet  in  C  minor;  the  Mozart 
Quintet  for  Clarinet  and  Strings;  the  Pierne  Variations  and  Finale 
for  Flute,  Violin,  Violoncello  and  Harp;  and  a  Sextet  for  Wind  In- 
struments by  Bias  Galindo,  a  young  Mexican  composer,  a  member 
of  Mr.  Aaron  Copland's  composition  class. 

The  two  classes  in  Advanced  Composition  under  Mr.  Aaron 
Copland  and  Mr.  Paul  Hindemith  had  8  members  each.  These  16  com- 
posers were  selected  from  46  applications  on  the  basis  of  manuscripts 
submitted. 

The  Opera  Department,  under  Dr.  Herbert  Graf,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Boris  Goldovsky,  had  19  active  members  and  19  auditors,  selected 
from  172  applicants.  Auditions  were  held  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland.  This  department  gave  performances  of  scenes 
from  various  operas  such  as  Mozart's  "Magic  Flute";  Verdi's  "Ballo 
in  Maschera";  Lortzing's  "Czar  and  Carpenter"  and  Wagner's 
"Tannhauser."  The  principal  accomplishment  of  the  opera  group, 
however,  consisted  of  two  performances  with  different  casts  of  Mozart's 
"Cosi  Fan  Tutte,"  in  English,  with  stage  settings  by  auditing  mem- 
bers of  the  group  under  the  training  of  Mr.  Richard  Rychtarik,  and 
with  an  orchestra  of  members  of  the  Advanced  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Boris  Goldovsky. 

The  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  was  the  largest  department 
with  169  regular  members  and  12  members  of  other  departments  who 
participated  extensively  in  the  Music  and  Culture  activities.  The 
chorus  of  this  department  had  109  regular  members  and  75  special 
members  from  other  departments  and  13  recruits  from  the  choruses 
of  Harvard,  Radcliffe  and  the  Schola  Cantorum.  This  chorus  sang  in 
the  performance  of  Beethoven's  "Missa  Solemnis"  under  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  at  a  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  concert.  This  department 
also  had  an  orchestra  of  42  members,  which  rehearsed  four  days  a 
week  and  had  sectional  and  individual  coaching  by  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  faculty  members. 

On  Saturday  afternoons  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  gave 
lecture  performances  of  music  studied  during  the  week  in  the  Survey 
of  Choral  and  Instrumental  Music  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paul  Hindemith.  On  these  occasions 
Mr.  Olin  Downes  gave  very  interesting  talks,  relating  the  music 
studied  to  the  cultural  and  historical  background  of  the  various 
periods  covered.  Members  of  this  department  also  participated  in  the 
Chamber  Music  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  work,  the  students  attended  lec- 
tures Wednesday  evenings  by  Mr.  Aaron  Copland  on  the  music  per- 
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formed  by  the  Advanced  Orchestra  at  its  concerts.  Special  lectures 
were  also  given  by  Dr.  Archibald  T.  Davison  on  "Music  in  a  Democ- 
racy," by  Dr.  Carleton  Sprague  Smith  on  "Latin-American  Music," 
by  Dr.  Howard  Hanson  on  "The  American  Musician  and  Modern 
Society,"  and  by  Boris  Goldovsky  on  "Tempo  and  Its  Problems." 
The  students  also  attended  certain  rehearsals  and  all  nine  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival. 

Background  of  the  Students 
The  nature  of  the  Center  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  activities 
of  Tanglewood  but  also  by  the  character  and  background  of  the  stu- 
dents. Of  the  338  enrolled,  exactly  half  were  men  and  half  women. 
As  in  the  first  season,  more  than  half  of  the  students  were  under  25 
years  of  age  and  more  than  two-thirds  were  under  30.  The  average 
age  was  about  26,  the  20-24  age  group  being  the  largest. 

The  widespread  interest  which  has  already  developed  in  The  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  in  its  second  season  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
338  students  came  from  34  States,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hawaii,  and 
eight  foreign  countries  —  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Mexico,  Scotland  and  Switzerland.  Thus,  the  Center  can  be  said  to 
have  become,  in  a  sense,  an  international  institution.  The  student 
group  showed  a  wider  distribution  than  in  the  first  season  when  the 
312  students  represented  29  States  and  Canada. 

As  might  be  expected,  Massachusetts  ranked  first  with  83,  New 
York  second  with  70,  followed  by  Ohio  with  29,  Pennsylvania  21, 
Connecticut  14,  New  Jersey  13,  Missouri  10,  California  8,  Michigan  7, 
Illinois,  Virginia  and  Rhode  Island  6  each,  Iowa  and  Kentucky  both  5. 
A  particularly  interesting  group  was  composed  of  the  students 
from  five  Latin-American  republics.  These  students  were  here  on 
scholarships  offered  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  cooperation 
with  the  program  of  developing  intellectual  and  cultural  relations 
with  our  neighboring  countries. 

Of  the  students  102  were  college  graduates;  8  were  graduate  stu- 
dents in  colleges  and  universities  and  36  had  graduate  degrees;  40 
were  college  students,  expecting  to  finish  their  bachelor  degree.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  remaining  students  had  at  some  time  attended 
college  one  or  more  years. 

The  list  of  over  100  colleges  that  had  been  attended  by  the  stu- 
dents is  evidence  of  the  widening  interest  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  Radcliffe  was  represented  by  17  students  and  graduates,  Yale 
13,  Harvard  14,  Wellesley  9,  Columbia  University  7,  New  York  Uni- 
versity 7,  Western  Reserve  University  5,  University  of  Michigan  5, 
Bryn  Mawr  5,  and  the  other  colleges   1    to  4  students. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  students  had  attended  or  graduated  from 
special  music  schools  and  most  of  the  others  had  taken  music  courses 
in  connection  with  their  college  or  other  school  work.  Forty  were 
either  students  or  former  students  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 
31  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  28  of  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
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24  of  the  Curtis  institute  of  Music,  13  of  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music,  9  of  the  Longy  School,  7  of  the  Manhattan  Music  School. 
Other  music  schools  represented  were  Chicago  Musical  College,  the 
American  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Chicago,  Fontainebleau,  Salz- 
burg Mozarteum  Academy,  the  £cole  Normale  of  Paris,  the  Cincin- 
nati Conservatory  of  Music,  and  three  score  others. 

Special  Scholarships 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  widely  recognized  as  an  institution 
which  complements  but  does  not  compete  with  the  services  of  other 
established  conservatories  and  music  schools.  The  Center  has  therefore 
had  the  friendliest  cooperation  from  other  institutions  of  music  edu- 
cation. Outstanding  examples  of  this  cooperation,  deeply  appreciated 
by  all  those  associated  with  the.  Berkshire  Music  Center,  are  found 
in  the  scholarships  provided  by  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Additional  scholarship  funds  have  been  provided  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  and  by  a  number  of  individual 
donors.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  has  also  been  able  to  offer 
scholarships  in  a  number  of  cases  by  virtue  of  funds  provided  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  by  a  grant  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  toward  the  general  support  of  the  Center. 

Occupations  of  Students 

The  serious  purposes  and  high  quality  of  the  students  are  indi- 
cated by  their  regular  occupations.  For  this  summary  the  students  are 
classified  according  to  their  full-time  or  most  important  occupations: 
56  were  music  teachers,  13  heads  of  music  departments  in  colleges 
and  preparatory  schools,  9  music  supervisors  and  directors  in  public 
and  high  schools.  One  student  was  a  lecturer  on  music,  and  another 
a  music  critic.  13  students  were  orchestra  conductors,  10  choir  direc- 
tors, one  an  opera  director  and  one  a  radio  director.  30  students  had 
been  members  of  secondary  symphony  orchestras.  18  had  been  mem- 
bers of  either  the  National  Youth  Administration  or  WPA  orchestras, 
and  3  had  been  members  of  the  All-American  Youth  Orchestra  di- 
rected by  Leopold  Stokowski.  Among  the  students  were  5  organists, 
10  professional  singers  and  5  other  professional  musicians,  accom- 
panists, etc.  4  classified  themselves  as  composers.  79  were  occupied 
primarily  as  music  students,  most  of  them  in  various  music  schools 
throughout  the  country.  16  of  the  students  were  teachers  of  subjects 
other  than  music  in  colleges,  preparatory  and  public  schools.  4  were 
secretaries,  9  were  housewives,  and  a  number  were  from  other  pro- 
fessional and  business  occupations. 

New  Buildings  and  Equipment 
For  1941,  the  Center  was  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  sev- 
eral donors,  to  construct  new  buildings  which  greatly  increased  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  done  in  the  various  departments  and  added 
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to  the  beauty  of  Tanglewood.  A  new  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  seating 
about  1,200,  affords  a  suitable  and  much  needed  auditorium  for  the 
rehearsals  and  performances  of  the  opera  department  and  of  the 
student  orchestras.  A  chamber  music  hail  with  a  capacity  of  about 
400  will  be  useful  in  a  multitude  of  ways  —  for  the  larger  classes, 
some  of  the  lectures,  and  chamber  music  rehearsals  and  concerts. 
Four  separate  small  studios  provide  practice  and  rehearsal  space.  All 
of  these  new  buildings  have  been  designed  by  the  eminent  Finnish 
architect,  Eliel  Saarinen. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Company  generously  supplied  47  new  Baldwin 
pianos  for  use  in  the  various  buildings  at  Tanglewood  and  in  prac- 
tice rooms  in  the  dormitories. 


(^^^^) 
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SUITE   FOR   ORCHESTRA,    ''LE    TOMBEAU   DE   COUPERIN" 

("COUPERIN'S  TOMB") 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  suite  in  its  orchestral  form  was  first  performed  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  in 
Paris  under  Rhene-Baton,  February  28,  1920.  It  was  introduced  in  this  country  by 
Pierre  Monteux  at  these  concerts  November  19  of  the  same  year. 

The  orchestra  used  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  one  trumpet,  harp  and  strings. 

RAVEL^  according  to  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  was  "fond  of  looking  at  a 
style  or  a  period,  as  it  were,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  specu- 
lating what  could  be  done  with  it."  The  English  writer  considered  it 
particularly  fortunate  that  the  French  composer  was  moved  thus  to 
regard  his  countryman  of  another  day,  Francois  Couperin,  in  that 
Ravel  incarnated  "the  very  spirit  of  the  precise  and  ordered  classicism 
of  the  eighteenth  century."  His  music  could  not  be  contained  in  any 
but  a  shapely  mold,  for  his  wit,  brilliant  and  jeweled  and  delicately 
barbed,  "reminds  one  of  the  days  when  such  things  were  said  with  a 
shake  of  a  lace  handkerchief  and  a  wave  of  a  porcelain  snuffbox." 

The  composer  was  first  engaged  on  this  particular  project,  con- 
ceived as  a  piano  suite,  in  the  summer  of  1914.  The  exigencies  of  war 
interrupted  his  thoughts  of  a  fragile  musical  past,  and  it  was  not  until 
1917  that  Ravel  resumed  and  completed  his  piano  pieces.  There  were 
six  movements  —  Prelude,  Fugue,  Forlane,  Rigaudon,  Minuet,  and 
Toccata.  He  published  the  suite  in  1918,  in  memory  of  his  friends 
killed  in  the  war.  Later,  he  scored  four  movements  (omitting  the 
fugue  and  the  toccata)  for  a  small  orchestra.  The  orchestral  score 
bears  no  dedication  other  than  that  implied  in  the  title. 

The  "Prelude"  is  in  E  minor,  vif,  12-16;  the  "Forlane"  (an  old 
dance  said  to  derive  from  the  gondoliers  of  Venice  as  the  ''Forlana") 
is  an  allegretto,  6-8;  the  ''Menuet"  is  an  allegro  moderato,  and  the 
final  "Rigaudon"*  assez  vif,  2-4. 


*  "Rigadon  (rigaudon,  rigodon,  rigodoun,  rigaud,  and  in  English  rigadoon)  is  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin.  Rousseau  says  in  his  Dictionary  of  Music:  'I  have  heard  a  dancing  master 
say  that  the  name  of  this  dance  came  from  that  of  its  inventor,  who  was  called  "Rigaud."  ' 
Mistral  states  that  this  Rigaud  was  a  dancing-master  at  Marseilles.  The  word  'rigadoon' 
came  into  English  literature  as  early  as  1691.  There  is  a  verb  'rigadoon.'  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  in  'Elsie  Venner'  uses  it :  'Tlie  Doctor  looked  as  if  he  should  like  to  rigadoor 
and  sashy  across  as  well  as  the  young    one.'  "  —  Philip  Hale. 

fOOPTBIGHTBD] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  William  Howard  Schuman 
Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4.  1910 


This  symphony  was  completed  last  January  and  is  here  having  its  first  per- 
formances. On  the  title  page  is  inscribed,  "This  work  is  for  Serge  Koussevitzky." 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
E-fiat  clarinet,  two  B-flat  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  four  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
xylophone,  and  strings.  Additional  instruments  are  listed  as  optional  but  not 
obligatory:  "To  obtain  the  best  results,  they  are  most  desirable."  They  are  a  third 
flute  and  second  piccolo^  a  third  oboe,  a  third  bassoon  and  contra-bassoon,  a  quartet 
of  horns,  and  a  piano. 

WILLIAM  Schuman's  Flrst  Symphony,  for  chamber  orchestra,  was 
composed  in  1935.  His  Second  Symphony,  in  one  movement, 
was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  17,  1939. 
He  completed  his  Fourth  Symphony  last  August. 

The  new  Symphony  No.  3  is  in  two  parts,  with  two  connected 
movements  in  each. 

Part  1.  The  Passacaglia  theme  (in  triple  beat)  is  given  by  the 
violas,  followed  in  turn  on  rising  semi-tones  by  the  string  sections  and 
then  the  winds.  This  development  is  in  strict  four-part  canon.  As  the 
strings  complete  the  canonic  line,  they  reinforce  (pizzicato)  the  wind 
instruments.  The  variation  which  follows  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  theme 
by  trumpets  and  trombones  against  a  string  background  of  consistent 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  texture.  A  transition,  whose  melodic  material 
refers  to  the  theme,  leads  to  the  next  variation.  Here  the  wood  winds 
have  melodic  variations  against  a  harmonic  background  with  rhythms 
related  to  a  fragment  of  the  theme.  Another  transition  leads  to  the 
final  two  variations.  The  first  of  these  is  a  long  melodic  version  of  the 
theme  (violins)  which  continues  with  the  canonic  material  of  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  The  background  consists  of  flowing  figures  in 
the  lower  strings.  The  dynamics  are  at  first  soft  and  the  note  durations 
long.  As  the  dynamics  increase,  the  note  durations  become  faster  and 
an  agitated  section  is  reached.  A  climax  leads  to  the  final  variation. 
Here  the  strings  set  a  characteristic  harmonic  and  rhythmic  back- 
ground. The  four  trombones  give  the  final  summary  of  the  Passacaglia 
theme.  This  leads  without  pause  into  the  Fugue. 

The  subject  {Vigor oso  —  in  common  time)  is  related  in  pitch  design 
to  the  Passacaglia  theme,  but  is  of  a  very  different  rhythmic  nature.  It 
is  stated  in  turn  by  the  horns  (supported  pizzicato  by  the  violas  and 
'cellos),  violins,  violas  and  'cellos,  tuba  and  basses,  wood  winds,  trom- 
bones, and  finally  trumpets.  Save  for  the  horns  there  is  a  three  and 
one-half  bar  codetta  after  each  entrance.  The  opening  section  of  the 
Fugue  relates  to  the  same  section  of  the  Passacaglia.  The  entrances  are 
on  rising  semi-tones  from  B-flat  through  E;  the  Passacaglia  entrances 
were  from  E  through  B-flat.  The  development  is  also  canonic  and  in 
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the  Fugue  runs  into  seven  parts.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  the 
four  trumpets  have  an  extended  episode  leading  to  a  transition  in  the 
wood  winds  and  horns  to  the  first  variation  on  the  Fugue  subject.  This 
is  stated  by  the  English  horn  unaccompanied.  The  extended  develop- 
ments which  follow  are  for  wood  winds  and  strings  only.  A  climax  is 
reached  with  the  entrance  of  the  timpani  soon  joined  by  the  strings 
in  setting  a  characteristic  rhythmic  background  against  the  second 
variation  of  the  Fugue  subject.  After  development  of  this  variation, 
the  final  section  begins.  In  it  there  are  three  elements:  an  organ  point 
around  E-flat  (related  to  the  preceding  variation),  a  third  variation  of 
the  subject  in  dialogue  form  between  wood  winds  and  strings,  and  a 
melodic  dialogue  between  trombones  and  horns.  There  is  a  coda 
wherein  the  Fugue  subject  in  an  altered  augmentation  is  set  against 
the  first  variation.  Continuation  of  these  lines  and  the  introduction  of 
related  materials  brings  Part  One  to  a  close. 

Part  2.  The  Chorale  (Andantino  -in  common  time)  opens  with 
an  introduction  in  the  violas  and  'cellos  divided.  The  Chorale  melody 
is  then  given  by  the  solo  trumpet.  It  is  a  variation  of  the  Passacaglia 
theme.  The  movement  is  concerned  with  various  treatments  and  ex- 
tensions of  this  Chorale.  The  last  movement  follows  without  pause. 

The  Toccata,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  display  piece.  The  rhythm 
for  the  principal  theme  is  first  given  by  the  snare  drum.  The  opening 
developments,  as  in  Part  One,  are  canonic.  A  transition  leads  into 
a  cadenza-like  section  for  all  the  strings.  The  closing  sections  of  the 
work  include  a  rhythmic  treatment  of  the  Chorale,  developments  of 
the  Toccata  theme  and  new  material. 

The  composer  attended  the  public  schools  in  New  York,  and  gradu- 
ated with  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  from 
Columbia  University.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of 
Charles  Haubiel  in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more 
general  sense  with  Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy, 
in  Salzburg,  Austria.  He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
College,  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  is  interested  in  problems  of 
progressive  education  in  relation  to  the  arts.  He  held  a  Guggenheim 
fellow^ship    (1939-40,  1940-41). 

In  addition  to  his  Second  Symphony,  Schuman's  American  Festival 
Overture,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1939  for  special  concerts  of 
American  music  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  first  per- 
formed at  one  of  these  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939. 
It  was  repeated  at  the  concerts  in  the  ensuing  season,  November  17. 
The  music  of  William  Schuman  was  first  performed  by  a  major  or- 
chestra when  his  Second  Symphony  was  introduced  in  Boston.  Since 
then,  his  music  has  been  played  by  a  number  of  our  orchestras.  He 
composed  a  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in  1938.  For  chorus 
and  orchestra  he  has  written  "Prologue"  and  the  secular  Cantata  No.  1, 
"This  Is  Our  Time";  also  for  chorus  are  "Pioneers,"   "Prelude  for 
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Women's  Voices,"  "Choral  Etude,"  and  "Four  Choral  Canons."  The 
composer  writes  that  the  first  two  symphonies  and  the  piano  concerto 
are  now  under  revision,  and  that  a  piece  for  school  bands  called 
"Newsreel"  is  in  progress. 

Chamber  music  in  addition  to  the  First  Symphony  mentioned  above 
includes  three  string  quartets  and  a  few  smaller  pieces. 

Paul  Rosenfeld  wrote  of  William  Schuman  for  The  Musical 
Quarterly  in  July,  1939,  on  the  basis  of  the  music  he  had  heard:  "A 
previous  season  had  brought  to  light  his  very  shapely  Second  String 
Quartet  and  revealed  among  other  facts  the  modernity  of  his  style. 
It  is  entirely  a  melodic  one.  The  harmonic  consistency  is  unusually 
distinguished;  the  counterpoint  is  very  openly  spaced.  The  Quartet's 
melodic  lines  were  noticeably  long:  the  middle  movement  indeed  is  a 
piece  of  beautifully  sustained  song  pervaded  by  a  sensuousness  not  in- 
variably to  be  found  in  modern  music.  The  sonorities  are  fresh  and 
singularly  crystalline.  Schuman  once  had  frequented  Tin-Pan  Alley; 
there,  perhaps,  he  had  developed  the  virtuosity  apparent  in  his  in- 
strumental style.  Later  he  began  loathing  what  he  was  doing  there, 
loathing  what  the  others  were  doing,  the  others  he  was  obliged  contin- 
ually to  meet.  Then  he  heard  'Till  Eulenspiegel'  and  the  Symphony 
of  Franck.  Besides,  novel  sounds  haunting  his  imagination  were 
prompting  him  to  serious  work.  And  Tin-Pan  Alley  suddenly  became 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

"In  the  Second  Symphony  his  structural  style  has  energy  and  gran- 
deur. The  effects  are  large  and  ample,  the  feeling  is  elevated.  Again 
the  instrumentation  is  strikingly  fresh,  plainly  that  of  a  musician  with 
a  new  sonority.  The  raucous  and  sensuous  sound  reflects  the  world  of 
mechanism  and  industrial  techniques;  its  closer  parallels  are  in  Varese 
and  Chavez;  but  it  is  clear  and  firm  in  its  own  way.  One  hears  it  in 
the  lowing,  groaning  ox-horn-like  onset  of  the  piece  and  the  jagged 
principal  subject.  The  Symphony  testifies  to  the  presence  of  some- 
thing primitive  in  the  composer's  feeling,  a  fierceness  and  an  earthi- 
ness.  Indeed,  a  fixed  and  almost  murderous  vehemence  seems  to  ex- 
press itself  in  the  ostinato  of  the  initial  movement.  And  the  feeling 
plainly  is  unified.  .  .  .  While  the  ostinato  of  the  opening  movement  has 
an  almost  painful  insistence,  it  differs  thoroughly  from  that  of  Ravel's 
Bolero;  there  is  continual  melodic  contrast  and  development.  The 
warm,  very  slow  second  movement  again  has  the  unmistakable  accent 
of  passion  and  achieves  a  small  climax.  And  while  there  seem  to  be  a 
couple  of  repetitious  measures  in  the  finale,  the  movement  builds  up 
strongly  to  the  end.  One  has  the  sense  of  some  force,  originally  fixed 
and  deadly,  which  is  subjected  to  a  new  incarnation,  and  finally  moves 

joyously  unified  and  with  a  gesture  of  embrace  out  towards  life." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 

By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk    in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Pauer  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam  tam  and  strings. 

^  TT  XHEN  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  newly 
V  V  completed  Sixth  Symphony  nine  days  before  his  death,  one  might 
reasonably  have  expected  a  great  success  for  the  work.  The  composer 
then  commanded  favorable  attention,  having  attained  eminence  and 
popularity  —  though  nothing  remotely  approaching  the  immense 
vogue  this  very  symphony  was  destined  to  make  for  him  immediately 
after  his  death.  The  composer  believed  in  his  symphony  with  a  con- 
viction which  he  by  no  means  always  felt  for  his  newest  scores  as  he 
presented  them  to  the  world  (only  about  the  melancholy  finale,  the 
adagio  lamentoso,  did  he  have  doubts).  He  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  broad  and  affecting  flood  of  outpouring  emotion  would 
sweep  the  audience  in  its  current.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
performance,  according  to  Tchaikovsky's  scrupulous  brother  Modeste, 
"fell  rather  flat.  The  symphony  was  applauded,  and  the  composer 
recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm  did  not  surpass  what  was  usually  shown 
for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new  compositions.  The  symphony  produced 
nothing  approaching  that  powerful  and  thrilling  impression  made 
by  the  work  when  it  was  conducted  by  Napravnik,  November  18,  and 
later,  wherever  it  was  played."  The  critics,  too,  were  cool.  The 
Viedemosti  found  "the  thematic  material  not  very  original,  the  lead- 
ing subjects  neither  new  nor  significant."  The  Syn  Otechestva  discovered 
Gounod  in  the  first  movement  and  Grieg  in  the  last,  and  the  Novoe 
Vremja  drew  this  astonishing  conclusion:  "As  far  as  inspiration  is 
concerned  it  stands  far  below  Tchaikovsky's  other  symphonies." 

Cases  such  as  this,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  where  a  subse- 
quently acknowledged  masterpiece  first  meets  an  indifferent  reception, 
invite  speculation.  Was  the  tardy  general  acceptance  of  new  ideas 
mostly  to  blame,  or  was  the  first  audience  perhaps  beclouded  by  a  grop- 
ing and  mediocre  performance,  intransigeance  on  the  part  of  the  play- 
ers? It  would  seem  that  even  a  reasonably  straightforward  performance 
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of  anything  quite  so  obvious  as  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  should  have 
awakened  a  fair  degree  of  emotional  response. 

Two  dependable  witnesses  of  this  particular  occasion  have  diag- 
nosed the  partial  failure  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  to  reach  its  first  audi- 
ence —  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Unfortunately, 
their  conclusions  do  not  agree. 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  who  closely  understood  his  brother's  sensi- 
tive subjection  to  circumstances,  finds  that  the  performance  fell  short 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  and  attributes  this  to  a  lack  of  rapport  be- 
tween the  composer  and  the  players  at  rehearsal:  "One  thing  oppressed 
him.  At  the  rehearsals  the  Sixth  Symphony  made  no  impression  upon 
the  orchestra.  He  always  set  store  by  the  opinion  of  the  musicians. 
Moreover,  he  feared  lest  the  interpretation  of  the  Symphony  might 
suffer  from  their  coldness.  Tchaikovsky  only  conducted  his  works  well 
when  he  knew  they  appealed  to  the  players.  To  obtain  delicate  nuances 
and  a  good  balance  of  tone  he  needed  his  surroundings  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative.  A  look  of  indifference,  a  coolness  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  band,  seemed  to  paralyze  him;  he  lost  his  head,  went  through 
the  work  perfunctorily,  and  cut  the  rehearsal  as  short  as  possible,  so  as 
to  release  the  musicians  from  a  wearisome  task.  Whenever  he  con- 
ducted a  work  of  his  own  for  the  first  time,  a  kind  of  uncertainty  — 
almost  carelessness  —  in  the  execution  of  details  was  apparent,  and  the 
whole  interpretation  lacked  force  and  definite  expression.  The  Fifth 
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Symphony  and  'Hamlet'  were  so  long  making  their  way  merely  be- 
cause the  composer  had  failed  to  make  them  effective." 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  performance  entirely 
adequate.  He  refuses  to  attribute  the  later  success  under  Napravnik 
entirely  to  superior  abilities.  "The  Symphony  was  played  finely  by  Na- 
pravnik, but  it  had  gone  very  well  at  the  author's  hands,  too.  The 
public  had  simply  not  fathomed  it  the  first  time,  and  had  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  it;  precisely  as  several  years  earlier  it  had  failed 
to  give  due  attention  to  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony.  I  imagine  that 
the  composer's  sudden  death  (which  had  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
rumours)  as  well  as  stories  of  his  presentiment  of  approaching  death 
(to  which  mankind  is  so  prone)  and,  further,  the  propensity  toward 
discovering  a  connection  between  the  gloomy  mood  of  the  Symphony's 
last  movement  and  such  a  presentiment,  —  all  these  now  focussed  the 
public's  attention  and  sympathies  on  this  work,  and  the  spendid  com- 
position soon  became  famed  and  even  modish." 

Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  sym- 
phony, which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe, 
was  circumstantially  combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were 
careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893. 
There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work 
upon  the  symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him 
shortly  before  the  performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with 
him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death 
was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Zvierev  in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  sev- 
eral friends  who  had  died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely 
with  Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next 
to  go?  "I  told  Peter,"  wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He 
disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would 
have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture."  And  elsewhere:  "From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky 
was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 

Modeste  follows  the  last  days  of  his  life,  day  by  day.  On  November 
1st,  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  friends,  was  "in  perfect  health." 
Tchaikovsky  laughed  at  Warlamov's  distaste  for  spiritualism  and  pre- 
occupation with  death,  and  said:  "  'There  is  still  time  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a  long  time.'  —  When 
we  walked  home  about  2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  mind."  It 
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was  at  luncheon  that  day  (November  3)  that  Tchaikovsky  drank  a  glass 
of  water  that  had  not  been  boiled,  and  laughed  at  his  friend's  fear  of 
cholera.  But  the  disease  had  seized  him  that  night,  and  Peter  said  to 
his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-by,  Modi."  Shortly  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  6, 
Tchaikovsky,  delirious,  talked  reproachfully  of  Mme.  von  Meek,  whose 
friendship  with  him  had  ended  in  a  break,  hurt  feelings  and  cruel  mis- 
understanding. Modeste  will  admit  no  deliberate  intent  in  his  death, 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  he  drank  the  glass  of  germ-infested 
water  because  life  had  become  intolerable  to  him;  who  claim  that  his 
cheerfulness  was  assumed  to  conceal  his  darker  feelings  from  those 
about  him.  Still,  the  testimony  of  Modeste  must  be  given  great  weight. 
No  one  was  so  close  to  Peter  at  this  time.  Peter,  as  open-natured  as  a 
child,  never  in  his  letters  withheld  from  his  intimate  friends,  least  of 
all  from  his  cherished  "Modi,"  his  spells  of  woeful  depression,  and  the 
faithfulness  with  which  Modeste  records  his  brother's  weaknesses  in- 
spires confidence.* 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  about  Tchaikovsky's  death,  to 
attempt  to  connect  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  any  brooding  intentions 
of  death  is  to  go  against  the  abundant  evidence  of  Modeste.  "The  year 
of  1893  opened  with  a  period  of  serene  content,  for  which  the  creation 
of  his  Sixth,  or  so-called  Tathetic'  Symphony  is  mainly  accountable. 
The  composition  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  exorcism, 
whereby  he  cast  out  all  the  dark  spirits  which  had  possessed  him  in  the 
preceding  years."  And  Modeste  goes  on  to  describe  a  year  peaceful  in 
creation,  of  which  there  are  cheerful  bulletins  of  progress  to  his  nephew 
Davidov,  to  Kashkin,  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson,  or  to  his  brother.  The 
only  cloud  in  his  content  was  the  temporary  homesickness  of  his  jour- 
ney to  England  —  a  mood  which  usually  descended  on  him  when  he 
was  away  from  home  and  among  strangers.  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  may 
have  been  a  more  acute  psychologist  than  some  of  our  moderns  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  as  a  "casting  out  of  the  dark  spirits 
that  had  possessed  him." 

The  Symphony  was  announced  in  the  programme  of  the  first  per- 
formance simply  by  its  number.  But  the  next  day,  Modeste  found  his 
brother  at  the  tea  table  holding  the  score  and  pondering  a  title,  for  he 
was  to  send  it  to  his  publisher  that  day.  He  wished  something  more 
than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like  "Programme  Symphony."  "What  does 
Programme  Symphony  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?" 
Modeste  suggested  "Tragic,"  but  Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I 


*  What  inner  agonies  of  spirit  preceded,  and,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  his  unhappy  marriage, 
Modeste  has  not  glossed  over  or  tried  to  hide.  If  his  passing  allusion  to  them  was  slight 
and  unparticularized,  the  decencies  of  the  period  and  the  near  memory  of  his  brother  more 
than  exonerated  him. 
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left  the  room  before  he  had  come  to  a  decision.  Suddenly  1  thought  — 
'Pathetic'  I  went  back  to  the  room,  I  remember  it  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  and  I  said  the  word  to  Peter.  'Spendid,  Modi,  bravo,  *Ta= 
thetic"!'  and  he  wrote  in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  re- 
main." Still,  Tchaikovsky  could  not  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  name  "Pathetique,"  for  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Jurgenson 
with  directions  about  the  dedication  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidov, 
and  gave  the  symphony  no  other  identification  than  "No.  6."  He 
added:  "I  hope  it  is  not  too  late." 

Wherefore  the  symphony  remains  what  its  maker  intended  it  to  be, 
so  far  as  posterity  was  concerned  —  an  "enigma."  From  various  inter- 
pretations, each  of  which  must  remain  nothing  more  than  a  single 
personal  guess,  let  us  quote  that  of  Kashkin,  who  found  in  it  something 
far  more  than  a  presentiment  of  its  composer's  approaching  end.  "It 
seems  more  reasonable,"  he  wrote,  "to  interpret  the  overwhelming 
energy  of  the  third  movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  finale  in 
the  broader  light  of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to 
narrow  them  to  the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last 
movement  is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and 
issues  more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension 
of  death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  souffrance  incon- 
nue,  and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if 
we  eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tchaikovsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished  leaves 
of  hope*  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his  works." 


The  music  as  self-sufficient,  and  without  biographical  implications, 
is  interestingly  described  by  Donald  Francis  Tovey:  "It  is  not  for 
merely  sentimental  or  biographical  reasons  that  Tchaikovsky's  sixth 
and  last  Symphony  has  become  the  most  famous  of  all  his  works.  No- 
where else  has  he  concentrated  so  great  a  variety  of  music  within  so 
effective  a  scheme:  and  the  slow  finale,  with  its  complete  simplicity  of 
despair,  is  a  stroke  of  genius  which  solves  all  the  artistic  problems  that 
have  proved  most  baffling  to  symphonic  writers  since  Beethoven.  The 
whole  work  carries  conviction  without  the  slightest  sense  of  effort;  and 
its  most  celebrated  features,  such  as  the  second  subject  of  the  first  move- 
ment, are  thrown  into  their  right  relief  by  developments  far  more 
powerful,  terse,  and  highly  organized  than  Tchaikovsky  has  achieved 
in  any  other  work.  The  extreme  squareness  and  simplicity  of  the  phras- 
ing throughout  the  whole  symphony  is  almost  a  source  of  power  in  it- 
self. All  Tchaikovsky's  music  is  dramatic;  and  the  Pathetic  Symphony 
is  the  most  dramatic  of  all  his  works.  Little  or  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  investigating  it  from  a  biographical  point  of  view:  there  are  no  ob- 
scurities in  the  music  either  as  musical  forms  or  as  emotional  contrasts; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  understanding  why  Tchaikov- 
sky attached  special  importance  to  the  work." 

[copyrighted] 
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ciy/  New  Reason 

As  each  year  brings  war  nearer  to  us,  the  urgency 
increases  o£  assuring  that  our  cultural  institutions 
continue  their  essential  role  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  community. 

A  body  without  spirit  is  a  body  without  strength. 
Few  institutions  contribute  more  to  the  spirit  than 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  And  the  Orches- 
tra, in  turn,  depends  for  its  life  upon  the  loyalty  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  it  is  the  Friends'  generous 
contributions  each  year  that  provide  the  necessary 
financial  support. 

In  the  season  just  closed  our  audiences  totaled 
almost  800,000.  With  each  and  every  gift  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  comes  the  pride  and  satisfaction 
of  assuring  these  vast  audiences  that  the  spirit  of 
music  is  to  be  theirs,  come  what  may,  in  the  Season 
that  lies  ahead. 

Contributions  sent  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Treasurer's  Office,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  constitute  enrollment  in  our  Society  with- 
out further  formality.  Our  membership  today  is 
2,000.  It  should  be  nearer  5,000. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Programme 

Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.    102 

I,  Largo;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:    Allegro:    Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 

LouRiE "Kormtchaia,"  Symphony  No.  2 

(First  performance  in  New   York) 
INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor.  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro   non   troppo 

IT.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionate 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  102 
(No.  9  OF  THE  London  Series) 

By  Joseph  Haydn 
Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


The   symphony   is   scored   for   two   flutes,   two   oboes,   two   bassoons,    two    horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THIS  symphony  is  one  of  the  six  which  Haydn  composed  for  his 
second  visit  to  London  in  1794  and  1795  —  he  composed  twelve  in 
all  for  performance  by  the  orchestra  of  Salomon  in  the  British  capital. 
The  symphony  was  written,  according  to  C.  F.  Pohl,  Haydn's  biog- 
rapher, in  1795,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  performed  in  that 
year.  Haydn  was  required  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Salomon 
to  write  a  new  work  for  each  of  the  weekly  concerts  in  the  subscription 
series  which  that  impressario  arranged,  and  the  composer  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He  stipulated  (hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  British  public 
had  late-coming  habits)  that  the  new  piece  should  be  played  always 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  When  each 
particular  symphony  was  played  it  is  usually  impossible  to  tell,  for 
the  programmes  simply  state:  "New  Grand  Overture  (Symphony)," 
or  "Grand  Overture  (Symphony)  mss."*  There  is  every  evidence  that 
England  took  the  twelve  symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were 
crowded,  and  another  management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of 
Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an  audience.  The  Morning  Chronicle  probably 
voiced  the  general  opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modula- 
tions" of  the  symphonies,  and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow 
movements.  Everyone  was  charmed  by  Haydn's  grace  and  humor, 
and  the  arias  and  choruses  of  Handel  were  momentarily  overlooked 
in  the  interest  of  those  unaccustomed  forms  to  which  Haydn  had 
given  such  abundant  life  —  the  symphony  and  the  string  quartet. 
The  second  of  the  London  symphonies  (in  D  major),  and  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  were  singled  out  for  special  favor,  and  often  re- 
peated. Also  of  the  Salomon  series  were  the  so-called  "Clock,"  "Drum 
Roll,"  and  "Military"  symphonies. 


As  elsewhere  among  his  final  symphonies,  Haydn  here  dispenses 
with  the  ceremonious  portal  of  a  broad  coup  d'archet.  A  soft  chord 
suffices  to  introduce  the  tender  largo,  with  its  gentle  syncopated  pul- 
sations. The  sprightly  allegro  vivace  takes  sudden  possession  of  the 


*  It  was  not  until  1817  that  the  programmes  of  the  London   Philharmonic   Society  identified 
symphonies  by  number  or  key. 
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movement.  Speaking  of  its  formal  mastery.  Professor  Tovey  puts  him- 
self on  record  as  setting  this  work  together  with  the  Symphony  in 
D  major  (No.  104)  and  the  String  Quartet  in  F,  Op.  77,  No.  2,  as 
Haydn's  "three  greatest  instrumental  works."  He  points  out  at 
length  Haydn's  success  in  obtaining  that  symmetry  expected  of  a 
symphony  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  avoiding  the  rather 
barren  means  of  an  almost  identical  recapitulation,  to  balance 
the  exposition.  "What  the  orthodox  textbooks  assume  to  be  Haydn's 
recapitulation  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  true  Beethoven  coda  of 
the  ripest  kind.  Where  then  does  the  symmetry  come  in?  It  comes  in 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition,  which  Haydn  always  rounds  off  very 
neatly  in  a  phrase  quietly  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  movement, 
just  where  it  is  the  last  thing  you  would  expect.  .  .  .  The  only  way 
to  get  the  benefit  of  Haydn's  or  any  great  composer's  sense  of  form  is 
to  listen  naively  to  the  music,  with  expectation  directed  mainly  to  its 
sense  of  movement.  Nothing  in  Haydn  is  difficult  to  follow,  but  almost 
everything  is  unexpected  if  you  listen  closely,  and  without  preconcep- 
tions." Haydn,  the  subtle  vagrant  in  modulation,  here  plies  his  skill 
to  the  utmost.  Near  the  end  of  the  exposition  he  drops  his  ingratiating 
ways  to  establish  his  new  keys  with  sudden  loud  chords.  They  have  a 
boldness  foretelling  Beethoven,  but  none  of  the  provocative  challenge 
of  the  master  to  come. 

The  Adagio  is  in  effect  the  development  of  a  single  theme.  There  is 
no  middle  section,  no  arbitrary  sequence  of  variation  patterns,  no 
break  in  the  general  rhythmic  scheme  of  triple  time  with  a  constant 
accompanying  figuration  of  sixteenth  notes;  no  marked  variety  in  the 
mstrumentation,  wherein  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  a  single  flute, 
usually  carry  the  melody.  The  charm  of  the  music  lies  in  its  delicacy 
and  variety  of  detail,  in  which  the  device  of  a  duple  against  a  triple 
rhythm  is  much  used.  It  is  a  single  melodic  unfolding  of  infinite  re- 
source, a  mood  so  enkindled  that  it  need  never  lapse  into  formula. 
This  Adagio  must  have  been  a  favorite  with  Haydn,  tor  it  also  appears 
in  a  Piano  Trio,  where  the  key  is  F-sharp,  a  half  tone  higher  than  in  the 
symphony.  The  Trio  was  dedicated  to  Haydn's  very  special  friend  Mrs. 
Schroeter,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Pohl,  fondly  cherished  this  piece. 

The  Minuet,  together  with  its  trio,  re-establishes  the  tonic  key.  In 
he  second  part,  the  humor  which  sparkled  in  the  opening  movement 
reasserts  itself  in  triple  bass  chords. 

The  Finale,  like  most  finales  of  Haydn  when  invention  was  fully 
unloosed,  is  indescribable.  W.  H.  Hadow,  in  his  study  of  Haydn  as  a 
"Croation  composer,"  detects  in  the  opening  theme  a  march  tune  com- 
monly played  in  Turopol  at  rustic  weddings.  The  melodic  first  phrase 
of  the  largo  which  introduces  the  symphony,  Mr.  Hadow  finds  similar 
to  a  Slavonic  folk  ballad:  "Na  placi  sem  stal." 

[copybightbd] 
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"KORMTCHAIA."  Symphony  No.  2 
By  Arthur  Vincent  Lourie 

Born   in  St.   Petersburg,  May    14,   1892 


This  symphony  bears  the  date,  "Paris,  June,  1939."  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  this  orchestra  November  7,  8,  1941. 

It  is  scored  for  four  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  six  horns,  foui 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam, 
triangle,  celesta,  xylophone,  and  strings. 

Arthur  Lourie  (otherwise  known,  by  phonetical  spelling,  as 
>  "Lurye"),  dweller  in  rare  musical  byways,  tireless  seeker  in  his 
many  writings  after  the  aesthetic  verities,  once  an  ultra-radical  of 
exotic  dalliance  and  now  a  "believer"  of  the  severest  sort,  is  a  per- 
sonality to  pique  curiosity.  He  is  known  here  by  his  ''Sonate  Litur- 
gique"  for  small  wind  orchestra  and  alto  voices,  based  on  the  for- 
mula of  early  plain  song,  which  was  performed  at  these  concerts  on 
January. 2,  1931.  The  "Sinfonia  Dialectica'*  was  performed  December 
1,  1933.  His  book,  "Serge  Koussevitzky  and  his  Epoch"  was  published 
in  1931. 

Mr.  Lourie  states  that  he  composed  his  Second  Symphony  in  Paris 
in  1939  and  completed  it  just  before  the  war.  Under  the  title 
Kormtchaia  on  the  score  of  this  symphony  is  inscribed  the  motto, 
"Ricordati  che  vivi,  e  cammina!"  The  words,  so  the  composer  tells 
us,  were  written  by  Michelangelo  for  his  "Moses."*  They  could  be 
translated,  "Remember  that  thou  livest,  and  go  thy  way!"  He  explains 
the  symbolical  word  of  the  title  as  follows:  "The  word  'Kormtchaia/ 
which  is  taken  from  a  Greek  liturgical  verse  in  which  Mary  is  hailed 
as  the  'guiding  mother,'  is  a  very  old  Russian  folk-term  endowed  with 
several  subtle  meanings:  It  mean  '  the  steersman,'  'the  pilot';  and  it 
stands  for  the  lode-star.  It  is  also,  in  a  figurative  sense,  a  designation 
of  Mother  Russia  herself. 

"The  link  between  the  title  of  the  symphony  and  the  quotation 
from  Michelangelo  lies  in  the  words  'guide'  and  'go.'  The  influence 
of  these  ideas  on  the  musical  form  of  the  work  may  be  seen  in  the 
'Tempo  di  Marcia'  ('go')  and  the  various  ostinati  ('guide')  as  well  as 
in  the  'rock-like'  masses  of  its  sonorities." 

The  composer  adds  that  the  symphony  has  no  programme,  and  that 
the  title  and  the  quotation  have  only  a  general  significance. 

The  symphony  is  in  ten  sections,   closely  connected.  An  analysis 


*  Yet  no  inscription  appears  upon  that  monument. 
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written  by  Fred  Goldbeck  at  Perpignan,  France,  last  May,   is  here 
quoted  in  abbreviated  form. 

I.  Moderato.  "The  passage  with  which  Mr.  Lourie  introduces  his 
Second  Symphony  [after  the  opening  chord]  is  scarcely  a  theme,  not 
even  a  motive.  It  is  neither  joyous  nor  sad  nor  evocative  of  any 
picture.  It  is  impersonal,  like  an  old  liturgical  chant.  Yet  from  the 
barely  sketched  profile  there  emerges  an  accent  of  magic  incantation 
and  fascination,  of  things  at  once  simple  and  strange."  The  writer 
compares  the  arpeggio  chords  here  encountered  to  a  footprint  which 
may  be  measured  for  the  identification  of  the  composer's  manner  of 
procedure.  It  consists  of  intervals  of  the  second,  fourth  and  minor 
third.  Another  characteristic  element  is  the  rhythmic  repetition  of  a 
note,  immediately  following.  The  result  is  like  a  mosaic,  which  at- 
tains its  integration  from  the  uniformity  of  its  elements  rather  than 
from  any  structural  design. 

"This  symphony  will  therefore  be  a  symphony  in  'seconds,  fourths 
and  thirds,'  just  as  other  symphonies  can  be  named  as  in  *D  major' 
or  T  minor.'  The  symphony  appears  as  a  series  of  variations  not  on 
the  theme  but  on  the  'intonation  of  intervals,'  and  the  variations 
will  be  modulated  and  cadenced,  not  by  the  'natural'  play  of  'domi- 
nants and  tonics,'  manifest  or  latent,  but  by  a  harmonic  mechanism 
very  different  and  very  novel,  based  on  unaccustomed  use  of  disso- 
nances. The  function  of  these  dissonances  is  neither  to  'spice'  nor  fix 
the  tonality  in  the  classical  manner.  They  are  in  the  shape  of  a  'false 
bass'  or  other  apparently  foreign  additions  to  the  tonal  environment, 
becoming  a  'contrasting  background'  against  which  the  melody  stands 
with  greater  precision. 

"As  to  the  planning  of  the  ensemble  of  the  work,  the  suppression  of 
the  usual  pivots  of  the  harmonic  foundation,  tonic  and  dominant, 
suffices  to  exclude  recourse  to  the  habitual  shape:  How  could  you 
establish  the  classico-romantic  plan  of  a  symphony,  based  entirely 
on  the  relation  of  fifths,  in  a  music  which  considers  these  intervals 
with  suspicion  and  distrust?  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  'exposition,' 
no  'second  theme,'  etc.,  none  of  those  developments  in  which  the 
complications  pile  atop  one  another,  as  so  many  rose  windows  and 
pointed  arches.  There  can  be  no  symphonic  cathedral  —  only  varia- 
tions: panels  of  a  great  and  solemn  mosaic." 

II.  U  istesso  tempo.  "The  first  variation  is  again  in  an  atmosphere 
of  introduction  (the  fourths,  seconds  and  thirds).  The  motive  of  a 
tetrachord  is  used  to  suggest  a  cortege,  together  with  a  motive  for 
the  trumpet  on  repeated  notes,  alternately  backed  by  thirds  and 
fourths." 

III.  Ostinato  I,  quasi  fantastico.  "A  fantasia  on  the  third  (as  the 
composers  of  the  Renaissance  called  it),  or  rather,  a  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh  is  formed  by  superimposing  three  minor  thirds. 
The  chord  is  as  fleeting  as  the  play  of  a  magic  lantern  on  the  pleats 
of  a  soft  curtain,  which  the  dissonant  and  chromatic  'ostinato'  of  the 
bass  could  be  called." 

IV.  Tempo  tuosso  di  m^arcia  meno  mosso  recitando.ma  non  ruhato. 
"After  this  interlude,  the  movement  of  the  cortege  is  announced  in 
the  first  variation,  takes  shape  over  a  recurring  rhythm.  The  cortege 
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slackens  and  allows  the  'theme'  of  the  symphony  to  be  heard.  Thus, 
(contrary  to  the  conventional  process,  which  'exposes'  the  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  a  symphony,  together  with  developments  of  all  sorts) 
here  the  theme  is  the  point  of  arrival  and  of  full  expansion  of  the 
elements  of  the  primary  intonation,  like  a  painting  completed  after 
a  series  of  preliminary  sketches." 

V.  Ostinato  11,  in  tempo  di  marcia.  "This  variation  combines  the 
atmosphere  of  III  with  the  rhythm  of  IV." 

VI.  Presto,  in  tempo  appassionato.  "The  motive  is  exactly  derived 
from  II." 

VII.  Tempo  primo.  "On  this  variation,  the  central  panel  of 
the  symphony  comes  to  an  end.  The  symphony  continues  at  a  tenser 
pace,  resuming  the  tempo  di  marcia  and  t^e  recitando  from  IV  and  V." 

VIII.  Introduzione  del  finale:  Tempo  di  cavatina.  "A  very  simple 
page  of  meditative  character  leads  into  the  Finale:  Allegro,  IX.  In 
the  preceding  movements,  the  principal  motives  stood  out  above  a 
harmonic  accompaniment.  This  Finale  has  a  much  more  polyphonic 
appearance,  while  the  function  of  the  dissonances  is  maintained." 

X.  Postlude:  Arioso,  poi  Ostinato  111.  "The  end  of  the  symphony 
brings  back  the  'intoning'  atmosphere  of  the  beginning,  but  with  a 
character  of  tension  and  contemplation,  and  with  more  lyrical  accents, 
like  those  of  a  hymn.  The  last  'ostinato'  is  characterized  by  its 
chromaticism." 

Lourie's  keen  intellectualism  will  be  traced  to  his  Jewish  descent, 
just  as  his  preoccupation  with  early  church  ritual  music  will  be  at- 
tributed to  a  strong  Roman  Catholic  tradition  in  his  family.  As 
a  young  man  in  Leningrad,  Lourie,  according  to  Leonid  Sabaneyeff 
("Modern  Russian  Composers")  "was  once  an  active  member  of  the 
Bohemian  literary  and  artistic  association,  prominent  and  non- 
prominent  Russian  poets,  painters  and  musicians  who,  as  all  from 
St.  Petersburg  well  remember,  gathered  around  the  'Stray  Dog,' 
the  Montmartre  of  the  northern  capital.  A  decadent  and  neo-im- 
pressionist,  a  seeker  of  new  sonorities,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  'ultra- 
chromatic'  music  with  quarter  tones,  Lourie  was  really  a  clever, 
educated  and  deeply  skeptical  man.  Like  all  skeptics,  a  typical  esthete 
in  his  convictions,  he  was  a  lover  of  subtle  paradoxes  and  a  friend 
of  the  poet.  Block." 

Through  the  first  years  of  the  war  "The  Stray  Dog"  persisted,  and 
the  revolution  brought  the  radical  artist  under  political  approval. 
By  this  turn  of  fortune,  Lourie  found  himself  "Musical  Commissar 
of  the  Department  of  Education"  under  the  Bolshevik  government. 
Lourie  was  now  in  the  curious  position  of  controlling  the  publica- 
tion of  new  music,  whether  his  own  or  another's,  subject  however  to 
a  limited  budget,  and  scarcity  of  paper  for  printing.  If  "by  duty 
of  office"  he  had  to  sign  unpleasant  warrants  for  confiscation  of 
pianos  owned  by  the  bourgeoisie,  with  the  same  pen  he  could  re- 
store the  property  to  their  owners  as  "tools  of  production." 
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"It  must  be  stated  in  all  fairness,"  says  Sabaneyeff,  "that  he 
managed,  during  those  times  so  trying  to  the  art  of  music,  to  save 
many  musical  values  and  to  defend  with  diplomatic  adroitness  the 
interests  of  left  wing  art,'  so  dear  to  him  personally.  In  this  turbu- 
lent period,  he  wrote  many  compositions  in  which  his  paradoxical 
and  subtle  and  skeptical  mind  rather  than  his  musical  gifts  found 
expression.  Too  brainy  for  his  talent,  he  rationalised  his  creative 
work.  An  extreme  modernist  at  that  time,  he  held  a  position  at  the 
extreme  left  wing  of  Russian  composers.  Perhaps  the  culminating 
point  of  this  skeptical  radicalism  is  his  'Forms  in  the  Air,'*  a  com- 
position which  can  with  difficulty  be  classed  in  any  definite  field  of 
art.  It  possesses  more  points  of  contact  with  typographical  art  and 
engravings  than  with  music.  Sundry  lines  of  notes  interweave  in 
this  composition  to  form  a  complex  graphical  design  in  which,  per- 
haps, is  contained  the  artistic  task  that  the  author  set  himself." 

Lourie  went  to  Paris  in  1923  and  long  remained  there,  cultivating 
and  propounding  religious  views  which  would  have  severed  him  auto- 
matically from  his  Russian  office,  had  that  break  not  already  been 
made.  His  name  is  unmentioned  in  print,  nor  does  it  exist,  so  far  as 
present  Russia  is  concerned. 

Like  his  confrere  Stravinsky,  Lourie  veered  in  the  twenties  toward 
eighteenth-century  form,  as  his  piano  Toccata  shows.  He  did  not 
linger  in  "neo-classicism,"  however,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  has  lived 
to  expose  its  frailties.  Also  like  Stravinsky,  but  this  time  in  advance 
of  him,  Lourie  turned  to  religious  subjects,  f 

Completely  converted  to  asceticism,  he  put  off  the  fleshly  exquises 
of  ultra-chromatics  for  the  black-and-white  diatonic  austerities  of 
Ambrosian  or  Gregorian  modes.  His  ''Sonate  Liturgique"  and  "Con- 
certo Spirituale"  are  severity  itself. 

Lourie  looks  to  a  rebirth  of  the  true  spirit  of  melody  as  the  only 
salvation  of  present  musical  tendencies.  In  his  article  "An  Inquiry 
into  Melody"  (Modern  Music,  December,  1929),  he  states  that  melody, 
the  touchstone  of  all  music,  held  its  proper  domination  in  the  last 
century,  but  in  this  one  has  been  buried  under  complexities  of  har- 
mony and  rhythm.  When  a  modern  composer  attempts  to  use  a 
melody,  he  does  so  not  from  a  genuine  impulse  of  song,  which  is 
the  birthright  of  true  music,  but  under  a  conscious  effort  towards 
"stylization,"    or    "methodological    constructivism."    Composers    have 


*  Subtitled   "Sound-Script,"    and   dedicated  to   Pablo  Picasso. 

tThe  "Sonate  Liturgique"  is  dated  1928;  Stravinsky's  "Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  1930.  The 
turning  of  these  two  Russians  to  religious  mysticism  may  be  more  than  a  coincidence.  There 
is  indication  of  a  recurring  Slavic  trait  in  the  curious  imaginings  of  Oboukoff,  the  theosophic 
dreams  of  Scriabin,  and,  still  further  back,  the  sudden  "conversion"  of  Balakireff  in  1872 
(interestingly  described  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  in   "My  Musical  Life"). 
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been  even  ashamed  to  be  caught  writing  an  obviously  melodic  phrase. 
"I  believe  that  this  sense  of  shame  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  melody  (any  melody)  is  apt  to  reveal  some  intimate  truth,  the 
genuine  psychological  and  spiritual  substance  of  its  maker.  Melody 
discloses  the  nature  of  the  subject,  not  the  object." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Crisis  in  Form"  (Modern  Music,  May,  1931), 
Lourie,  with  his  usual  passion  for  category,  outlines  the  musical 
movements  of  this  century,  up  to  the  present.  No  names  are  men- 
tioned, but  the  shadow  of  Stravinsky  hovers  over  all,  and  the  writer's 
personal  creed  is  easily  implied.  The  incorrigible  analyst  seems  to 
possess  the  unique  ability  to  observe  and  comment  upon  his  own 
soul's  growth  with  the  clear  perspective  of  scientific  detachment. 

Integrated  German  classicism,  he  reminds  us,  reached  its  end  in 
Brahms,  after  which,  as  regards  musical  importance,  "Paris  usurped 
the  dominant  position  of  Berlin."  In  other  words,  impressionism 
ruled  the  musical  world,  a  trend  for  which  Lourie  evidently  has  no 
natural  artist's  liking.  If  he  was  touched  by  impressionism  back  in 
the  days  when  the  "Stray  Dog"  entertained  Debussy,  he  now  re- 
pents his  folly.  "Impressionism  is  by  its  very  nature  un-dialectic,  a 
denial  of  the  essential  quality  of  instrumental  music."  Germany, 
led  into  the  mire  of  "undialectic"  romanticism  by  Wagner,  was 
helped  out  again  by  a  new  integrating  impetus  in  Russian  music. 
Still,  the  problem  remained  unsolved;  the  French  and  German  cul- 
tures remained  (and  still  remain)  irreconcilable.  Meanwhile,  French 
impressionism  overdid  itself.  Basing  all  on  harmony,  it  "atrophied 
live  polyphony"  into  "harmonic  verticalities,"  "brought  rhythm  into 
a  state  of  complete  paralysis,"  and  "shunted  music  up  an  obvious 
blind  alley." 

Then  came  the  inevitable  reaction.  "Polyphony  at  any  cost"  was 
the  new  slogan,  and  rhythm,  suddenly  freed,  expanded  into  com- 
plexities where  bar  lines  and  metres  were  no  longer  distinguishable.* 
Then  "musical  art  reached  the  peak  of  poly  tonal  and  polyrhythmical 
form."  The  elaborate  technic  was  cast  aside,  and  "neo-classicism" 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  There  was  universal  "disarmament" 
among  composers  who  "without  need  of  a  single  conference"  or  signed 
covenant,  scrapped  all  their  modern  apparatus.  This  disarmament, 
however,  "will  not  lead  to  a  lasting  peace."  The  new  movement  soon 
appeared  to  have  been  simply  a  "craving  for  a  new  equilibrium  of 
form,"  an  "epigonism"  and  a  "parasitic  dependence  upon  the  past." 
The  fruits  of  neo-classicism  have  proved  for  the  most  part  barren, 
and  wry  in  the  mouth.  Still,  the  movement  may  have  a  future.  "After 


*This  charge  might  be  brought  against  the  "Sinfonia  Dialectica. 
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it  dies,  a  new  form  will  grow  up  from  a  seed  dropped  during  this 
period." 

Form,  Lourie  concludes,  has  been  given  too  much  attention,  at 
the  expense  of  content.  "What  are  the  springs  beneath  the  herd-like 
tendency  to  create  an  irreproachable  but  shallow  form?  The  prin- 
cipal cause  seems  to  be  a  loss  of  the  spirit  of  music  and  the  wreck  of 
humanistic  culture.  Art  has  become  the  expression  of  that  mechaniza- 
tion of  life  which  has  gripped  the  world."  Salvation  lies  in  the  re- 
nunciation of  this  fetish,  and  the  refinding  of  spiritual  forces.  "New 
form  will  be  born  only  when  it  is  organically  necessary,  not  by  arti- 
fice—without any  prescriptions  or  repetitions  of  the  past,  but  ex- 
clusively in  that  singular  comprehension  of  the  world  which  alone 
distinguishes  a  real  artist  from  an  artisan.  For  those  who  think  in 
this  fashion  the  world  is  not  something  given  and  fixed  once  and 
forever,  but  is  created  anew  in  every  moment  of  its  existence." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.  98 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 


Completed  in  1885,  the  Fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

A"r^HE  Brahms  of  1885,  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  revered  every- 
X  where  by  virtue  of  his  first  three  symphonies,  had  every  reason  to 
rest  secure  in  a  foregone  acceptance  of  his  Fourth,  which  he  completed 
that  summer.  Yet  there  are  signs  that  the  composer  who,  after  many 
a  " Konzertwinter/'  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  his  public  as  well  as  his 
music,  was  far  from  easy  in  his  mind  about  the  coming  performance. 
He  undoubtedly  realized  that  most  people,  missing  certain  bright  and 
immediately  engaging  qualities  which  had  won  them  to  the  Second 
and  Third,  would  be  disappointed  at  the  rather  sombre  hues,  the  more 
massive  and  stately  beauties  this  one  contained.  He  must  further  have 
known  that  the  bulk  of  its  intricate  workmanship  was  bound  to  be  but 
dimly  comprehended  for  a  long  time. 

Even  the  inner  circle,  skilled  musicians  as  they  were,  shook  their 
heads  rather  dubiously  over  the  new  score,  and  when  Brahms,  with 
Ignatz  Briill,  played  his  usual  two  pianoforte  version  to  some  friends 
in  Vienna  before  the  public  performance,  Hanslick  is  said  to  have 
"sighed  heavily"  after  the  first  movement,  and  remarked,  with  cheer- 
ful bluntness:  "Really,  you  know,  it  sounds  to  me  like  two  tremen- 
dously witty  people  arguing!"  Kalbeck  was  convinced  that  the 
symphony  seriously  threatened  the  reputation  of  Brahms.  The  com- 
poser cautiously  entrusted  it  to  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  Meiningen 
and  Billow's  ducal  orchestra  for  the  first  performance.  He  was  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  Billow's  offer  of  his  orchestra  for  trial  rehearsal, 
and  wrote  to  him:  "I  have  often  while  composing  [the  symphony], 
had  a  pleasing  vision  of  rehearsing  it  in  a  nice  leisurely  way  —  a  vision 
that  I  still  have,  although  I  wonder  whether  it  will  ever  have  any 
other  audience  I" 

Of  the  first  performance,  at  Meiningen,  Florence  May  has  often  been 
quoted  to  show  that  the  work  took  at  once  with  the  public.  She  wrote 
that  the  "new  symphony  was  enthusiastically  received,"  that  "unsuc- 
cessful efforts  were  made  by  the  audience  to  obtain  a  repetition  of  the 


third  movement,"  and  that  the  close  "was  followed  by  the  emphatic 
demonstration  incident  to  a  great  success."  Against  this  is  the  evidence 
of  Frederic  Lamond,  a  living  eye-witness,  who  wrote  in  the  Berlin 
"Vossische  Zeitung"  (October  5,  1933)  that  the  symphony  "brought 
little  applause."  There  is  every  indication  that  the  E  minor  sym- 
phony was  not  clearly  understood  for  a  long  while.  A  new  symphony 
by  Brahms  was  at  that  time  considered  an  event,  the  more  so  when  the 
revered  composer  conducted  it.  The  crusading  Biilow  improved  the 
occasion  by  repeating  it  at  Meiningen,  by  taking  his  orchestra  and  the 
composer  himself  up  and  down  the  Rhine  with  it,  and  into  Holland. 
The  first  performance  in  Vienna  (on  January  17,  under  Richter) 
caused  a  stir,  and  Billroth  gave  a  dinner  to  Brahms  and  his  friends. 
But  though  the  Viennese  applauded  and  praised  the  eminent  musician 
who  had  dwelt  among  them  for  thirty  years  past,  the  symphony,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  May,  "did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience 
in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors." 
The  unfrivolous  Leipzig,  which  had  held  off  from  the  "two  predeces- 
sors," took  at  once  to  the  Fourth,  and  the  critic  Vogl  smiled  upon  the 
finale  for  the  "spirit  of  Bach"  that  was  in  it.  Hamburg  (where  the 
symphony  was  heard  on  April  9)  was  of  course  proud  of  her  native 
son,  and  the  critic  Josef  Sittard  of  that  city  praised  the  symphony  as 
"of  monumental  significance,"  basing  his  award  on  the  doubtful  virtue 
of  its  "rigorous  and  even  grim  earnestness." 


That  orchestras  found  the  E  minor  a  formidable  task  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  had  secured  the  score  for  its 
first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
November  29,  1886,  was  forced  to  postpone  the  event  for  further  re- 
hearsal, meanwhile  yielding  the  honor  to  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  who 
played  it  in  New  York,  December  11.  Miss  May,  writing  her  book 
twenty  years  later,  can  only  claim  for  Brahms'  last  symphony  that  it 
then  had  the  highest  regard  of  musicians,  that  it  had  "been  growing 
slowly  into  general  knowledge  and  favor,  and  will,  it  may  be  safely 
predicted,  become  still  more  deeply  rooted  in  its  place  amongst  the 
composer's  most  widely  valued  works." 

Still  more  time  has  passed;  the  "remote"  Brahms,  the  "unapproach- 
able" Brahms  has  somehow  vanished  into  history  or  oblivion,  and  an 
audience,  quite  unconcerned  with  technical  intricacies,  sits  before  the 
once  dread  symphony  in  anticipation  of  the  true  grandeur,  the  direct 
poetry,  the  fine  sobriety  of  mellowed  coloring  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  composer's  riper  years. 


Karl  Geiringer,  in   "Brahms,  His  Life  and  Work,"  writes  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony: 
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"This  last  symphonic  work  of  the  master  is  more  stringent  and  more 
compact  than  the  previous  three.  More  than  ever  before  was  Brahms's 
mind  directed  towards  the  past.  He  found  a  wealth  of  inspiration  in 
pre-classical  music,  which  revealed  peculiar  possibilities  of  enriching 
his  musical  language.  The  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
largely  characteristic  of  the  whole  work.  Distinctive  of  the  'later 
Brahms'  is  the  art  with  which  an  ample  and  far-flung  theme  is  de- 
veloped from  a  motive  of  only  two  notes;  and  no  less  so  is  the  assur- 
ance with  which  the  imitation  of  the  theme  in  the  wood  wind  is 
employed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  theme  itself.  Again,  the  clear 
and  passionless  tranquillity  of  this  idea,  equally  remote  from  pain  and 
joy,  is  characteristic  of  this  period  of  his  work.  The  movement  has  no 
motto,  like  those  of  the  first  three  Symphonies.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
logical  progression  of  ideas  in  this  piece  is  so  compelling  that  there 
is  no  need  of  a  closer  linking  of  the  different  sections  by  a  special 
expedient;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Symphony  possesses,  in  the  Finale , 
a  movement  of  such  iron  resolution  and  concentration  that  a  similar 
formation  in  the  first  movement  had  to  be  avoided.  The  Andante 
moderato  with  its  four  monumental  introductory  bars,  allotted  to  the 
horns  and  wood  wind,  leads  off  in  the  ancient  Phrygian  mode.  Slowly 
the  warm  and  fragrant  E  major  makes  itself  heard.  Notwithstanding 
its  wonderfully  tender  song-theme  introduced  by  the  'cellos,  this  whole 
movement  seems  to  lie,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  an  inevitable 
fate.  A  sturdy,  high-spirited  Allegro  giocoso  follows.  If  the  first  two 
movements  and  the  Finale  seem  inspired  by  Sophocles'  tragedies,  which 
Brahms  had  read  about  this  time  in  his  friend  Professor  Wendt's  trans- 
lation, this  movement  seems  to  be  sponsored  by  Breughel.  A  sturdy 
gaiety  reigns  supreme,  and  the  orchestration  is  broader  and  more 
plastic,  more  calculated  to  secure  massive  effects.  The  master  supple- 
mented the  scoring  of  both  the  preceding  movements  by  the  addition 
of  piccolo  flute,  counter-bassoon,  and  a  third  kettle-drum.  The  Finale 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  work.  Just  as  Brahms  took  leave 
of  his  chamber  music,  so,  too,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  symphonic  crea- 
tions with  a  movement  in  variations.  These  are  of  the  type  which  he 
employed  in  the  Finale  of  his  Haydn  Variations,  i.e.,  the  Chaconne  or 
Passacaglia.  A  simple  theme  of  eight  bars  which  is  repeated  thirty-one 
times,  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  voices,  without  a  single  modu- 
lation or  transitional  passage,  provides  the  framework  of  this  move- 
ment." 


The  musical  wise  men  of  the  time  were  not  unnaturally  agog  to  find 
that  Brahms  had  taken  from  Bach  so  rigid  and  constricted  a  form  as 
the  passacaglia,  and  had  calmly  broken  all  symphonic  precedent  by 
using  it  for  a  finale.  Brahms  accomplished  the  impossible  by  repeating 
his  stately  theme  (wherein  the  trombones  make  their  first  appearance) 
through  many  variations,  with  scarcely  an  extra  transitional  bar,  and 
yet  avoiding  all  sense  of  patchiness  or  tedious  reiteration.  That  the 
movement  shows  never  a  "joint,"  but  is  broadly,  majestically  fluent, 
that  it  progresses  with  the  variety,  the  sweep  of  a  symphonic  form,  is 
attributable  to  Brahms'  particular  craftiness  in  the  manipulation  of 
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voices  and  harmonic  color.  Brahms'  first  apostles  feared  lest  the  details 
of  this  structural  marvel  be  lost  upon  the  general  public.  Joachim, 
first  introducing  the  symphony  to  Berlin  (February  i,  1886)  announced 
the  last  movement  as  "variations,"  and  had  the  theme  printed  in  the 
programme.  On  early  Boston  Symphony  Programmes  the  movement 
appears  as  Ciaconna.  ^n  assuming  that  the  listener  would  find  the 
movement  as  a  whole  too  much  for  him,  the  scholars  may  have  under- 
rated both  Brahms  and  his  public.  The  composer,  as  the  Leipzig  critic 
Vogl  astutely  remarked  after  the  first  performance  there,  "kept  its 
contrapuntal  learning  subordinate  to  its  poetic  contents."  If  the 
Quintet  from  Die  Meistersinger  or  the  finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony 
were  to  the  uninitiated  nothing  clearer  than  a  tangle  of  counterpoint, 
then  Wagner  and  Mozart  would  be  far  lesser  composers  than  they  are. 
Just  so,  the  broad  lines  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  are  not  obscured 
to  the  general  vision  by  its  profusion  of  detail.  Nor  does  the  layman 
miss  the  nobility  and  sweep  of  Brahms'  tonal  architecture. 


*  The  difference  between  a  passacaglia  and  a  chaconne  is  a  rare  subject  for  hair-splitting. 
No  doubt  a  goodly  array  of  weighty  opinions  could  be  assembled  to  establish,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Brahms'  finale  is  indubitably  a  passacaglia,  and  a  no  less  learned  case  could  be 
made  that  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  a  chaconne.  A  plausible  argument  for  the  latter  is  made 
by  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius,  on  his  "Analytic  Symphony  Series'  :  "The  Finale  is  a  chaconne," 
Dr.  Goetschius  begins,  confidently.  "Brahms  gave  it  no  name,  and  it  has  been  called  by  some 
writers  a  Passacaglia.  This  uncertainty  is  not  strange,  since  those  two  old  Dances  were 
almost  identical,  and  their  titles  are  usually  considered  interchangeable.  Still,  there  are 
several  traits  which  assign  this  a  place  in  the  category  of  the  chaconnes :  (1)  The  fact  that 
the  theme  is  conceived,  not  as  a  bass  ( 'ostinato' ).  but  as  a  melody,  and  is  placed  often  in 
the  upper  voice;  (2)  the  exclusively  homophonic  texture  of  the  variations;  (3)  the  frequent, 
and  not  unimportant  alteration  of  the  endings  ot  the  theme.  In  a  word,  selecting  Bach  as 
arbiter,  this  set  of  variations  is  closer  akin  to  Bach's  Chaconne  for  Solo  Violin,  than  to  his 
^reat   Passacaglia   for  the    Organ." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR   ("Haffner"),  K.  No.  385 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  July,  1782  (as  a  serenade),  and  shortly  performed 
in  Salzburg.  The  music  in  revised  form  was  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Mozart  in 
Vienna,  March  22,  1783. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

"This  symphony,"  wrote  Philip  Hale,  "was  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Orchestral  Union,  December  21,  1859,  and  May  1,  1861.  No  doubt  there  were 
earlier  performances." 

The  first  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  January   10,   1885. 

SOMETIMES  composers  have  by  chance  left  a  written  record  of  their 
progress  in  the  composing  of  a  particular  work,  and  the  attendant 
circumstances.  The  information  can  be  illuminating;  in  the  case  of  the 
"Haffner"  Symphony,  as  referred  to  in  Mozart's  letters  to  his  father, 
it  is  astonishing.  This  important  score,  which  succeeding  generations 
have  cherished  as  a  little  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  merest  routine  "job,"  undertaken  grudgingly  in  a  few  hasty 
hours  between  more  important  matters. 

The  "Haffner"  Symphony  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Haffner  Sere- 
nade, which  was  written  six  years  before  (1776)  at  Salzburg.  Sigmund 
Haffner,  a  prosperous  merchant  and  Bur  germeister  of  the  town,  had 
commissioned  the  Serenade  from  the  twenty-year-old  Mozart  for  the 
wedding  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth.  In  July,  1782,  Mozart  in  Vienna 
received  from  his  father  an  urgent  order  for  a  new  serenade  to  be 
hastily  composed  and  dispatched  to  Salzburg  for  some  festivity  at  the 
Haffner  mansion.  The  commission  was  inconvenient.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  re-arranging  for  wind  instruments  his  latest  opera,  ''Die 
EntfUhrung  aus  dem  Serail,"  which  had  been  mounted  on  July  16. 
He  was  distracted,  too,  by  the  immediate  prospect  of  his  marriage  with 
Constanze  Weber.  The  domestic  situation  of  Constanze  had  become 
impossible  for  her.  Mozart's  father  still  withheld  his  consent.  Mozart, 
aware  of  his  family's  obligations  to  the  Haffners,  anxious  at  the 
moment,  no  doubt,  to  propitiate  his  father,  agreed  to  provide  the 
required  music.  He  wrote  under  date  of  July  20: 

"I  have  certainly  enough  to  do,  for  by  Sunday  week  my  opera  must 
be  arranged  for  wind  instruments,  or  someone  else  will  get  the  start 
of  me,  and  reap  the  profits;  and  now  I  have  to  write  a  new  symphony 
[serenade]!  How  will  it  be  possible!  You  would  not  believe  how 
difficult  it  is  to  arrange  a  work  like  this  for  harmony,  so  that  it  may 
preserve  its  effects,  and  yet  be  suitable  for  wind  instruments.  Well, 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  January  lo 


Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  D  major   ("Haffner"),  Koechel  No.  385 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 

Martinu Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
11.     Lento 
HI.     Allegretto 

(First  performance  in  New   York) 

I  N  term:  s  s  I  on 

Tchaikovsky Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1,  in 

B-flat  minor.  Op.  23 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso.  Allegro  con  spirito 
II.     Andantino  semplice.  Allegro  vivace  assai 
III.     Allegro  con  fuoco 

Tchaikovsky .Ouverture  Solennelle,   "1812,"   Op.  49 


SOLOIST 

ALEXANDER    BOROVSKY 

BALDWIN    PIANOS 

Mr.  Borovsky  uses  the 

STEINWAY  PIANO 

The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Libiaiy, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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I  must  give  up  my  nights  to  it,  for  it  cannot  be  done  any  other  way; 
and  to  you,  my  dear  father,  they  shall  be  devoted.  You  shall  certainly 
receive  something  every  post-day,  and  I  will  work  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, short  of  sacrificing  good  writing  to  haste." 

Just  a  week  later  he  had  only  the  opening  allegro  ready: 

"You  will  make  a  wry  face  when  you  see  only  the  first  allegro;  but 
it  could  not  be  helped,  for  I  was  called  upon  to  compose  a  Nacht 
Musique  in  great  haste  —  but  only  for  wind  instruments,  or  else  I 
could  have  used  it  for  you.  On  Wednesday,  the  31st,  I  will  send  the 
two  minuets,  the  andante,  and  the  last  movement:  if  I  can  I  will  send 
a  march  also;  if  not,  you  must  take  that  belonging  to  the  Haffner 
music,  which  is  very  little  known.  I  have  written  it  in  D,  because  you 
prefer  it." 

Another  letter  in  the  promised  four  days  asked  for  further  grace  — 
the  composer,  with  all  his  alacrity,  was  incapable  of  writing  inferior 
music: 

"You  see  that  my  will  is  good,  but  if  one  cannot  do  a  thing  — why 
one  cannot!  I  cannot  slur  over  anything,*  so  it  will  be  next  post-day 
before  I  can  send  you  the  whole  symphony.  I  could  have  sent  you  the 
last  number,  but  I  would  rather  send  all  together  —  that  way  the 
postage  is  less;  extra  postage  has  already  cost  me  three  gulden." 

Mozart  was  as  good  as  his  word.  One  week  later,  a  bridegroom  of 
three  days,  he  dispatched  the  last  item  in  fulfillment  of  his  order:  a 
new  march  movement.  "I  hope  it  will  arrive  in  good  time,"  he  wrote 
(August  7),  "and  that  you  will  find  it  to  your  taste." 

Needing  a  new  symphony  for  a  concert  which  he  gave  in  Vienna  the 
following  February,  he  thought  of  the  serenade  he  had  written  for 
Salzburg  five  months  before.  He  could  easily  transform  it  into  a  sym- 
phony by  dropping  the  march  and  additional  minuet,  and  adding  two 
flutes  and  two  clarinets  to  the  opening  movement  and  finale.  He  re- 
veals to  us  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  score,  which  his  father  sent 
him  on  request,  that  its  writing  must  indeed  have  been  as  casual  as 
the  summer  correspondence  had  implied:  "The  new  Haffner  Sym- 
phony has  quite  astonished  me,  for  I  did  not  remember  a  word  of  it 
['ich  wusste  kein  Wort  mehr  davon'],  and  it  must  be  very  effective." 

The  concert  of  March  22,  1783,  is  a  commentary  upon  the  custom 
of  the  period.  It  included,  besides  this  symphony,  two  concertos  in 
which  the  composer  played,  a  Sinfonia  Concertante,  a  symphony  finale, 
an  improvisation  by  Mozart,  and,  interspersed,  four  arias  by  various 
singers. 

*  "Sie  sehen  dass  der  Willen  gut  ist;  allein  wenn  man  nicht  kann,  so  kann  man  nichtl  — 
Ich  mag  nichts  hinachmiren." 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO  for  Chamber  Orchestra 
By   BoHUSLAv  Martinu 

Born  December  8,  1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  "Concerto  Grosso"  was  composed  in  1938  and  had  its  first  performance  (from 
the  manuscript)  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  November  14,  1941. 

The  orchestration  requires  one  flute,  three  oboes,  three  clarinets,  two  horns, 
two  pianos  and  strings. 

THIS  work,"  according  to  an  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 
Martinu,  ''has  had  a  singular  destiny.  Written  in  Paris,  in  1937, 
it  was  to  have  been  published  by  the  'Universal  Edition'  at  Vienna, 
and  its  first  performance  was  set  for  the  season  of  1938  in  Paris. 
There  came  the  'Anschluss/  and  I  was  without  news  of  the  score; 
the  premiere  was  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  receiving  the 
orchestral  parts  and  the  manuscript.  A  year  afterward,  events  forbade 
the  'second'  premiere,  this  time  at  Prague,  where,  ever  since,  my  works 
have  been  banned  from  the  repertoire.  At  last  I  expected  a  real 
premiere  in  Paris  in  the  month  of  May,  1940,  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Miinch.  I  received  my  manuscript  after  many  difficulties,  and 
after  it  had  undergone  some  highly  involved  wanderings.  Everything 
was  ready,  the  hall  hired,  but  events  in  France  did  not  permit  it  to  be 
heard.  The  whole  thing  was  called  off,  and  the  manuscript  was  lost 
during  my  retreat  from  Paris. 

"By  a  lucky  chance,  the  Czecho-Slovak  conductor  George  Szell  had 
rescued  a  copy  of  the  work  from  Prague,  just  in  time.  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  a  copy,  and  it  was  a  happy  surprise  to  learn  of  it 
on  my  arrival  in  America." 

There  may  be  added  to  the  composer's  account  one  more  incident 
in  the  misadventures  of  a  concerto.  It  was  scheduled  for  performance 
at  the  twenty-third  pair  of  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra last  season,  but  an  unavoidable  delay  in  the  copying  of  parts  re- 
quired its  postponement. 


The  composer  writes  thus  of  his  concerto: 


"The  title  'Co7icerto  Grosso'  bespeaks  my  leaning  toward  this  form, 
which  occupies  a  position  between  chamber  music  and  symphonic 
music.  It  will  be  evident  that  I  have  not  followed  the  traditional  form 
of  'concerto  grosso'  but  rather  the  characteristic  alternations  of  'soli' 
and  'tutti/  which  I  have  given  to  the  pianos,  woodwinds  and  strings. 
The  violins  are  divided  into  three  sections  in  order  to  diffuse  the  full 
sonority  of  the  strings  and  to  provide  more  polyphonic  activity. 


"I  am  reluctant  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  form,  which  offers  no 
real  help  toward  the  understanding  of  a  new  work.  I  prefer  that 
the  public  listen  instead  of  constantly  asking,  'When  does  the  second 
theme  come  in?'  'Is  this  the  development  already,  or  is  it  still  the 
exposition?'  The  form  should  be  felt  through  the  development  of 
the  ideas  and  through  the  internal  structure  of  the  work,  which  rep- 
resents a  certain  attitude  of  the  composer,  and  that  attitude  should 
make  itself  known  clearly  without  explanations. 

"In  the  first  movement,  I  work  with  a  little  rhythmic  germ  of  a 
half-measure  which  binds  the  different  developments  of  the  other 
motives  and  which  appears  in  the  most  diversified  forms  up  to  the 
end,  where  there  remains  nothing  but  this  little  germ  within  the  ful- 
ness of  the  orchestra. 

"The  Andante  of  the  second  movement  is  an  extended  song  by  the 
violoncellos  and  the  other  strings,  which  continues  forceful  and  ex- 
pressive. But  a  few  measures  before  the  end,  the  song  subsides  into 
tranquillity. 

"In  the  third  movement,  of  lively  character,  the  two  pianos  take 
the  foremost  place  as  soloists,  setting  forth  the  themes  (somewhat 
rhythmic)  of  a  'rondo.'  At  first  they  are  enveloped  always  by  the 
polyphony  of  the  orchestra;  then  the  orchestra  takes  them  up,  rele- 
gating the  contrapuntal  ornamentation  to  the  pianos." 

Martinu  is  remembered  by  three  of  his  pieces  which  have  been 
performed  at  these  concerts.  The  first  was  ''La  Bagarre"  ("The 
Tumult"),  November  18,  1927  (first  performance).  This  piece  com- 
memorated the  first  flight  of  Charles  Lindbergh  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  "La  Symphonie"  (first  performance)  was  played  December  14, 
1928.  The  composer's  "Piece  for  String  Quartet  with  Orchestra"  was 
played  December  22,  1932. 

Other    orchestral    works    of    Martinu    include    "Three    Ricercari" 

(1938);  his  "Double-Concerto"  for  two  string  orchestras,  piano  and 
timpani  (1938);  "Serenade"  for  chamber  orchestra  (1930);  and  his 
"Partita"  for  strings  (1934).  There  are  two  Concertos  and  a  Con- 
certino for  piano;  a  Concerto  for  Violin  with  string  orchestra,  piano 
and  timpani,  and  a  "Suite  Concertante"  for  violin;  "Duo  Concertante" 
for  two  violins  and  orchestra;  Concertos  for  harpsichord  and  chamber 
orchestra,  for  flute,  violin  and  orchestra,  and  for  piano  trio  with  strings. 
His  latest  work  is  a  "Sinfonia"  for  piano  solo  and  small  orchestra 

(1940). 

Operas  include  "Le  Soldat  et  la  Dancing  Girl"  (1928);  "Les  Larmes 
du  Couteau"  (1929);  "The  Miracle  of  Our  Lady"  (1936);  "Julietta" 
(1938);  and  "The  Day  of  Kindness."  Two  short  operas,  "The  Voice 
of  the  Forest"  and  "Comedy  on  a  Bridge,"  were  written  for  radio  per- 
formance. There  are  several  ballets:  "Istar";  "Who  is  the  Most  Power- 
ful in  the  World";  "Storm";  "Spalicek";  "Checkmating  the  King"; 
and  "The  Kitchen  Revue." 
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The  chamber  music  includes  five  String  Quartets;  String  Quintet 
and  Piano  Quintet;  String  Sextet  (Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 
award);  String  Trio;  Piano  Trio;  Sonata  da  camera  for  Violoncello 
and  small  orchestra,  and  Sonatas  for  several  combinations;  Wind 
Ensembles;  and  pieces  for  piano  solo. 

For  chorus  he  has  written  "La  Messe  aux  Champs  d'Honneur/' 
Madrigals  (unaccompanied),  and  "Bouquet  of  Flowers"  for  chorus, 
solo  voices  and  orchestra. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  No.  i,  in  B-flat  minor,  Op.  23 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky  composed  his  first  piano  concerto  in  November  and  December,  1874, 
and  completed  the  orchestration  in  the  following  February.  The  first  public  per- 
formance was  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  October  25,  1875,  when  Hans  von  Biilow  was 
the  soloist  and  B.  J.  Lang  the  conductor.  The  concerto  had  its  first  European  per- 
formance at  St.  Petersburg,  November  13,  1875,  at  the  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  when  Kross  was  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  in  Moscow  was 
on  December  3,  when  Serge  Taneiev,  the  young  pupil  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein  and 
of  Tchaikovsky,  was  the  pianist.  The  first  performance  of  the  concerto  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  February  20,  1885,  when  B.  J.  Lang 
was  the  soloist.  The  concerto  has  been  performed  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  con- 
certs of  this  orchestra  with  the  following  soloists:  Helen  Hopekirk  (1891);  Martinus 
Sieveking  (1896);  Rafael  Joseffy  (1898);  Josef  Slivinski  (1901);  Harold  Randolph 
(1902);  Harold  Bauer  (1903);  Olga  Samaroff  (1907);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (1908)- 
Teresa  Carreno  (1909);  Katharine  Goodson  (1912);  Ruth  Deyo  (1915);  Alexander 
Borovsky  (1924);  Josef  Lhevinne  (1926);  Vladimir  Horowitz  (1931).  Josef  Lhevinne 
played  the  concerto  at  the  Tchaikovsky  Festival,  April  25,  1934. 

The  score  was  published  by  the  firm  of  Jiirgenson  in  1874;  the  parts,  in  1876. 
Rahter  brought  out  a  revised  edition   (the  present  one)  in  1889. 
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The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  score     sj 
is  dedicated  to  Hans  von  Biilow. 

THE  letter  has  been  many  times  quoted  where  Tchaikovsky  wrote  M 
to  his  friend  Mme.  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  his  account 
of  how  he  submitted  the  unfinished  sketches  of  his  first  piano  con- 
certo to  be  played  over  by  his  colleague,  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  for 
whom  he  had  written  it.  The  friends  at  Moscow  carried  the  manuscript 
to  an  empty  classroom  of  the  Conservatory  (then  closed  for  the  vaca- 
tion period)  on  Christmas  Eve  of  1874,  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  a 
party.  Their  friend  Nicolai  Albertovitch  Hubert,  a  teacher  at  the 
Conservatory,  was  with  them,  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
Nicholas  Dmitrievitch  Kashkin.  The  ferocity  of  the  criticism  of 
Nicholas  has  an  authentic  ring,  as  if  literally  reported;  yet  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Tchaikovsky  was  at  this  time  in  a  supersensitive 
and  unnerved  condition.  Earlier  in  this  same  month  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  Modeste  that  his  struggles  over  the  piano  part  were  wearing 
upon  his  nerves.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  long  letter, 
with  its  vivid  detail,  was  written  more  than  three  years  after  the  event 
to  his  new  friend,  whom  then  he  had  not  known  and  who,  as  the 
most  passionately  sympathetic  admirer  of  his  music,  invited  the  pour- 
ing forth  of  his  injured  feelings.  The  letter  is  here  quoted  in  full: 

San  Remo 
February  2,   1878 

"In  December,  1874,  I  had  written  a  pianoforte  concerto.  As  I  am 
not  a  pianist,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  a  virtuoso  what  was 
technically  unplayable  in  the  work,  thankless,  or  ineffective.  I  needed 
the  advice  of  a  severe  critic  who  at  the  same  time  was  friendly  dis- 
posed toward  me.  Without  going  too  much  into  detail,  I  must  frankly 
say  that  an  interior  voice  protested  against  the  choice  of  Nicholas 
Rubinstein  as  a  judge  over  the  mechanical  side  of  my  work.  But  he 
was  the  best  pianist  in  Moscow,  and  also  a  most  excellent  musician; 
I  was  told  that  he  would  take  it  ill  from  me  if  he  should  learn  that 
I  had  passed  him  by  and  shown  the  concerto  to  another;  so  I  de- 
termined to  ask  him  to  hear  it  and  criticize  the  pianoforte  part. 

"On  Christmas  Eve,  1874,  we  were  all  invited  to  Albrecht's  and 
Nicholas  asked  me,  before  we  should  go  there,  to  play  the  concerto 
in  a  class-room  of  the  Conservatory.  We  agreed  to  it.  I  took  my 
manuscript,  and  Nicholas  and  Hubert  came.  Hubert  is  a  mighty 
good  and  shrewd  fellow,  but  he  is  not  a  bit  independent;  he  is  gar- 
rulous and  verbose;  he  must  always  make  a  long  preface  to  'yes'  or 
'no';  he  is  not  capable  of  expressing  an  opinion  in  decisive,  un- 
mistakable form;  and  he  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  stronger,  who- 
ever he  may  chance  to  be.  I  must  add  that  this  does  not  come  from 
cowardice,  but  only  from  natural  instability. 

"I  played  through  the  first  movement.  Not  a  criticism,  not  a  word. 


You  know  how  foolish  you  feel,  if  you  invite  one  to  partake  of  a 
meal  provided  by  your  own  hands,  and  the  friend  eats  and  —  is 
silent!  'At  least  say  something,  scold  me  good-naturedly,  but  for 
God's  sake  speak,  only  speak,  whatever  you  may  say!'  Rubinstein 
said  nothing.  He  was  preparing  his  thunder-bolt;  and  Hubert  was 
waiting  to  see  how  things  would  go  before  he  should  jump  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  I  did  not  need  any  judgment  on  the  artistic  form 
of  my  work:  there  was  question  only  about  mechanical  details.  This 
silence  of  Rubinstein  said  much.  It  said  to  me  at  once:  'Dear  friend, 
how  can  I  talk  about  details  when  I  dislike  your  composition  as  a 
whole?'  But  I  kept  my  temper  and  played  the  concerto  through. 
Again  silence. 

"  'Well?"  I  said,  and  stood  up.  Then  burst  forth  from  Rubinstein's 
mouth  a  mighty  torrent  of  words.  He  spoke  quietly  at  first;  then  he 
waxed  hot,  and  at  last  he  resembled  Zeus  hurling  thunderbolts.  It 
appeared  that  my  concerto  was  utterly  worthless,  absolutely  un- 
playable; passages  were  so  commonplace  and  awkward  that  they 
could  not  be  improved;  the  piece  as  a  whole  was  bad,  trivial,  vulgar. 
I  had  stolen  this  from  that  one  and  that  from  this  one;  so  only  two 
or  three  pages  were  good  for  anything,  while  the  others  should  be 
wiped  out  or  radically  rewritten.  'For  instance,  that!  What  is  it, 
anyhow?'  (And  then  he  caricatured  the  passage  on  the  pianoforte.) 
'And  this?  Is  it  possible?'  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  I  cannot  reproduce 
for  you  the  main  thing:  the  tone  in  which  he  said  all  this.  An  im- 
partial bystander  would  necessarily  have  believed  that  I  was  a  stupid, 
ignorant  conceited  note-scratcher,  who  was  so  impudent  as  to  show 
his  scribble  to  a  celebrated  man. 

"Hubert  was  staggered  by  my  silence,  and  he  probably  wondered 
how  a  man  who  had  already  written  so  many  works  and  was  a 
teacher  of  composition  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  could  keep  still 
during  such  a  moral  lecture  or  refrain  from  contradiction,  —  a  moral 
lecture  that  no  one  should  have  delivered  to  a  student  without  first 
examining  carefully  his  work.  And  then  Hubert  began  to  annotate 
Rubinstein;  that  is,  he  incorporated  Rubinstein's  opinions,  but 
sought  to  clothe  in  milder  words  what  Nicholas  had  harshly  said. 
I  was  not  only  astonished  by  this  behavior.  I  felt  myself  wronged 
and  offended.  I  needed  friendly  advice  and  criticism,  and  I  shall 
always  need  it;  but  here  was  not  a  trace  of  friendliness.  It  was  the 
cursing,  the  blowing  up,  that  sorely  wounded  me.  I  left  the  room 
silently  and  went  upstairs.  I  was  so  excited  and  angry  that  I  could 
not  speak.  Rubinstein  soon  came  up,  and  called  me  into  a  remote 
room,  for  he  noticed  that  I  was  heavily  cast  down.  There  he  repeated 
that  my  concerto  was  impossible,  pointed  out  many  passages  which 
needed  thorough  revision,  and  added  that  he  would  play  the  con- 
certo in  public  if  these  changes  were  ready  at  a  certain  time.  'I  shall 
not  change  a  single  note,'  I  answered,  'and  I  shall  publish  the  con- 
certo exactly  as  it  now  is.'  And  this,  indeed,  I  did. 

"This  is  the  incident  that  caused  Rubinstein  to  look  on  me  as  a 
Frondeur,  a  secret  enemy.  He  has  grown  colder  toward  me  since  then, 
though  it  has  not  prevented  him  from  repeating  on  all  occasions  that 
he  is  terribly  fond  of  me  and  ready  to  do  anything  for  me." 
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The  interesting  opinion  is  expressed  by  Lucien  Price  that  the  ex- 
plosion of  Nicholas  Rubinstein  was  "a  case  of  furious  jealousy" 
toward  the  upstart  who  "had  presumed  to  write  a  better  concerto 
than  the  Fourth  in  D  minor  of  Nicholas'  brother  Anton."  "The  open- 
ing bars,"  so  Mr.  Price  points  out,  "distinctly  recall  the  Concerto  of 
Rubinstein  in  its  flamboyant  octaves."  Kashkin,  who  must  have  been 
a  silent  spectator,  since  Tchaikovsky  does  not  even  mention  his  pres- 
ence, gave  forth  as  his  reason  that  "Nicholas  Rubinstein,  it  appeared, 
was  disagreeably  surprised  that  Tchaikovsky,  not  being  a  pianist,  had 
not  asked  his  advice  about  the  piano  part,  and  therefore  he  showed 
prejudice  and  hostility  as  regards  this  work."  Kashkin  carried  away 
the  impression  that  it  was  "Rubinstein's  harsh  judgment  which  irri- 
tated him."  But  this  was  not  so:  it  was  not  the  criticism  as  such, 
but  what  seemed  to  Tchaikovsky  the  coldly  hostile  tone  of  his  friend 
which  sent  him  in  a  storm  of  wounded  feelings  into  the  darkness  of  the 
empty  building.  His  letter  flamingly  betrays  this,  and  later  corre- 
spondence puts  it  beyond  dispute:  he  felt,  far  more  than  the  anger  of 
an  outraged  artist,  the  tone  of  hard  dislike  from  one  he  deeply  loved. 

Rubinstein  had  from  the  beginning  acted  as  benefactor  and  propa- 
gandist to  Tchaikovsky,  fathering  him  and  playing  his  music.  He 
took  advantage  of  his  position  to  dominate  his  pliant  and  unassertive 
friend.  Not  in  the  least  understanding  Tchaikovsky's  obsessions  and 
panics,  he  scolded  him  bluntly,  with  the  result  that  he  wounded  him 
to  the  quick.  Sometimes  it  was  possible  to  treat  Tchaikovsky  like  a 
child.  When  it  came  to  his  music,  which  in  spite  of  his  expressed 
doubts  was  sure  and  strong,  the  possessive  Nicholas  occasionally 
went  too  far.  Rubinstein  did  his  best  to  make  amends  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878.  He  played  the  Concerto  with  splendid  effect,  it  was 
said,  making  it  the  outstanding  event  of  the  Russian  concerts.  But 
these  amends  were  necessarily  brief.  By  1881,  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
was  dead. 

Tchaikovsky,  on  breaking  with  Nicholas,  struck  his  name  from  the 
score,  and  inscribed  in  its  place  that  of  Hans  von  Biilow,  whom 
he  had  not  yet  met  but  who,  according  to  their  mutual  friend  Klind- 
worth,  had  been  enthusiastically  making  known  his  piano  pieces. 
Biilow  warmly  embraced  this  opportunity  to  play  the  Concerto  as  a 
new  gospel  from  Russia,  and  wrote  to  Tchaikovsky,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  dedication,  phrases  which  stand  in  grotesque  contrast  to 
the  reported  phrases  of  Rubinstein:  "The  ideas  are  so  original,  so 
noble,  so  powerful;  the  details  are  so  interesting,  and  though  there 
are  many  of  them  they  do  not  impair  the  clarity  and  the  unity  of 
the  work.  The  form  is  so  mature,  ripe,  distinguished  in  style,  inten- 
tion and  labor  being  everywhere  concealed.  I  would  weary  you  if  I 
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were  to  enumerate  all  the  characteristics  of  your  work,  characteristics 
which  compel  me  to  congratulate  equally  the  composer  and  those  who 
are  destined  to  enjoy  it." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  carried  this 
announcement: 

"The  above  grand  composition  of  Tchaikovsky,  the  most  eminent 
Russian  maestro  of  the  present  day,  completed  last  April  and  dedi- 
cated by  its  author  to  Hans  von  Biilow,  has  never  been  performed, 
the  composer  himself  never  having  enjoyed  an  audition  of  his  master- 
piece. To  Boston  is  reserved  the  honor  of  its  initial  representation  and 
the  opportunity  to  impress  the  first  verdict  on  a  work  of  surpassing 
musical  interest." 

Biilow  telegraphed  Tchaikovsky  the  news  of  the  Concerto's  brilliant 
success  in  Boston,  and  Tchaikovsky  spent  his  last  ready  cash  answer- 
ing the  message.  The  performance  was  repeated  and  on  this  occasion 
the  Finale  was  encored.  Biilow  wrote  of  this,  sending  press  clippings, 
which  Tchaikovsky  quoted  in  a  letter  to  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  which 
he  said:  "Think  of  the  healthy  appetites  these  Americans  must  have: 
each  time  Biilow  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  whole  Finale  of  my  con- 
certo! Nothing  like  this  happens  in  our  country!" 

Biilow  wrote  from  New  York  of  an  even  greater  success  in  that  city 
under  Leopold  Damrosch.  "In  fact,"  he  told  Klindworth,  "Tchaikovsky 
has  become  popular  in  New  York,  and  if  Jiirgenson  were  not  such  a 
damned  jackass,  but  would  send  over  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
Tchaikovsky's  music,  he  could  do  a  lot  of  business.  Yesterday  a  woman 
actually  bought  the  score  of  Tchaikovsky's  symphony  Op.  23  at 
Schuberth's,  simply  because  there  was  nothing  else  of  his  to  buy."* 

Biilow  then  took  the  Concerto  across  Europe,  London,  Berlin,  Wies- 
baden, for  example,  receiving  pianist  and  concerto  with  real  fervor. 
Outstanding  performances  are  recorded  as  given  by  Sapellnikov  in 
London,  Tchaikovsky  conducting,  by  Siloti  in  Prague,  Sauer  in 
Dresden,  Rummel  in  Brussels.  Nicholas  Rubinstein  graciously  ad- 
mitted his  mistake  (having  indeed  no  alternative),  and  patched  a 
strained  friendship.  Meanwhile  the  glory  which  had  gone  to  others 
continued  with  others. 

The  concerto  opens  with  an  introduction  of  106  measures,  dis- 
closing an  extended  melodic  theme  which  is  not  to  reappear.  The 
principal  body  of  the  first  movement  has  as  its  first  theme  a  striking 
rhythmical  melody  and  a  second  theme  which  is  introduced  by  the 
winds  in  A-flat  major,  poco  meno  mosso.  Both  themes  are  extensively 
developed.  The  first  of  these  themes  is  a  tune  which  Tchaikovsky 


*  This  may  have  been  the    Second   Symphony,    Op.    17.   The   Third    Symphony,    Op.   29,    had 
just  appeared  from  the  Russian  press. 
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heard  sung  by  a  blind  beggar  at  Kamenko.  "It  is  curious,"  he  wrote 
to  Mme.  Von  Meek,  May  21,  1879,  "that  in  Little  Russia  every  blind 
beggar  sings  exactly  the  same  tune  with  the  same  refrain.  I  have  used 
part  of  this  refrain  in  my  Pianoforte  Concerto."  The  second  move- 
ment, in  D-flat  major,  brings  forth  another  unforgettable  tune  and 
makes  the  most  of  it.  There  is  a  second  theme,  and  after  the  recur- 
rence of  the  first  a  prestissimo  in  F  major,  a  waltz-like  episode  upon 
a  theme  which  Tchaikovsky  acknowledged  as  not  his  own.  Modeste 
has  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  French  chansonnette,  "II  faut  s'amuser, 
danser,  et  rire^'  which  the  twins  were  accustomed  to  sing  "in  re- 
membrance of  a  certain  charming  singer."  This  would  surely  have 
been  Desiree  Artot,  the  operatic  soprano  with  whom  Tchaikovsky 
was  once  deeply  infatuated.  There  is  a  reprise  of  the  first  portion.  The 
Finale,  returning  to  B-flat  minor,  is  based  upon  a  rapid  tune  of  folk- 
dance  character  with  a  contrasting  second  subject. 


Tchaikovsky's  statement  to  Nicholas  Rubinstein  that  he  would  not 
alter  a  single  note  of  his  Concerto  was  made  in  the  heat  of  the  moment 
and  was  not  in  accord  with  his  original  intentions.  Not  being  a 
pianist,  he  had  evidently  expected  from  his  friend  suggestions  about 
the  playability  of  the  piano  part.  But  the  Concerto  was  first  published 
probably  as  written.  When  Edward  Dannreuther  was  about  to  perform 
it  at  Crystal  Palace,  London,  under  August  Manns  on  March  12,  1876, 
Tchaikovsky  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  printed  edition  and  Dannreuther 
sent  him  this  copy  with  pasted  emendations  in  the  soloist's  passage 
work.  Tchaikovsky  answered  in  a  letter  from  Moscow  dated  March 
30,  1876,  thanking  him  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  "my  difficult  and 
fatiguing  work."  He  wrote,  "I  thank  you  for  your  wise  and  practical 
suggestions  and  assure  you  that  I  will  follow  them  if  there  should  be 
another  edition  of  my  Concerto."  When  the  Concerto  was  published 
in  a  revised  edition  in  1889  by  Rahter,  these  changes  were,  for  the 
most  part,  adhered  to.  The  alterations  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
first  movement  and  do  not  affect  the  musical  texture  or  the  orchestral 
score.  Whether  Biilow  had  had  a  hand  in  this  there  is  no  way  of 
telling.  Even  in  his  first  performance,  which  was  from  the  manuscript, 
he  may  of  course  have  modified  passages  to  his  convenience.  The 
Concerto  had  plentiful  trial  by  concert  performance  by  more  than  one 
pianist  under  Tchaikovsky's  eye  before  the  edition  of  1889.  The  first 
edition  is  now  almost  nonexistent  and  not  available  for  comparison. 
The  eminent  playability  and  exceeding  brilliance  of  the  Concerto  as  a 
vehicle  of  virtuosity  in  the  revision,  the  form  which  we  now  know, 
indicates  that  considerable  improvement  may  have  been  made. 

[goptbiqhtbd] 
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ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 

ALEXANDER  KiRiLLoviTCH  BoRovsKY  was  born  in  the  Latvian 
xx  province  of  Courland,  Russia,  March  19,  1889.  His  mother,  who 
was  his  first  teacher,  was  a  pupil  of  W.  J.  Safonov.  He  later  studied 
with  Mme  Annette  Essipov,  the  wife  of  Leschetizky,  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory.  Graduating  with  honors  from  the  Conservatory, 
he  attended  the  University  at  St.  Petersburg,  passed  his  examinations 
for  law,  but  continued  his  musical  career.  In  1915,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  master  piano  classes  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  a  position  which  he  occupied  for  five  years. 
He  made  several  tours  of  Europe,  and  in  1925  first  came  to  this 
country  and  made  his  debut  in  New  York  on  October  17.  He  made 
another  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1931.  After  ten  years'  absence, 
he  returned  to  New  York  last  spring. 

Mr.  Borovsky  made  his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  December  12,  1924,  when  he  appeared  in  the  First  Concerto 
of  Tchaikovsky.  He  appeared  in  the  Bach  Festival  given  by  this 
orchestra  in  March,  1931,  playing  the  Concerto  in  D  minor,  appear- 
ing in  the  Fifth  Brandenburg  Concerto,  and  playing  several  preludes 
and  fugues  from  "The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord." 
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OUVERTURE  SOLENNELLE,  "1812/'  Op.  49 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,   1840;   died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


What  was  probably  the  first  performance  of  this  overture  took  place  at  the  Art 
and  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Moscow  on  August  20,  1882. 

The  overture  has  been  performed  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  29,  1893  (Emil  Paur,  conductor);  April  24, 
1896;  February  4,  1898;  May  2,  1902  (Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor);  May  1,  1903; 
March  4,  1910  (Max  Fiedler,  conductor);  December  27,  1929  (Serge  Koussevitzky» 
conductor). 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets-d-pistons,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  military  drum,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  bells,  cannon,  band  ad  libitum,  and  strings. 

TCHAIKOVSKY  composed  this  overture  when  in  1880  his  friend 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  wrote  him  of  festival  celebrations  at  Moscow 
to  be  given  in  the  summer  of  1881,  and  asked  him  to  compose  a 
festival  piece  with  chorus  for  the  occasion.  What  Tchaikovsky  com- 
posed was  the  Overture  "1812"  and  the  Serenade  for  Strings.  The 
cathedral  at  Moscow  was  erected  as  a  solemnification  of  the  victory 
of  1812,  when  Napoleon,  the  invader  of  the  city,  was  defeated  on 
September  7  at  Borodino  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men.  The  overture 
was  referred  to  by  Tchaikovsky  as  "The  Year  1812"  and  in  early  per- 
formances was  given  the  subtitle,  "The  Holy  War."  According  to 
plans  it  was  to  be  performed  in  the  open  in  the  public  square  before 
the  new  church,  a  structure  fantastic  to  Western  eyes  with  its  central 
and  four  surrounding  minarets.  Battalions  of  brass  were  to  be  used, 
bells  sounded  at  the  climax,  and  cannon  fired  by  an  electric  switch 
connected  at  the  conductor's  desk.  There  is  no  available  evidence 
that  this  performance  took  place.  Rosa  Newmarch,  in  her  English 
edition  of  Tchaikovsky's  Life  and  Letters  by  his  brother  Modeste, 
states  that  the  Overture  "1812"  was  heard  for  the  first  time  at  the 
sixth  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  concert  on  August  20,  1882,  when 
the  composer's  Violin  Concerto  had  its  first  Russian  performance  in 
a  programme  of  his  own  music. 

Tchaikovsky,  as  if  pursued  by  his  artist's  conscience,  never  men- 
tioned his  overture  in  his  letters  without  an  apology.  He  wrote  to 
Mme.  von  Meek  while  he  was  composing  it,  in  October,  1880:  "The 
overture  will  be  very  noisy.  I  wrote  it  without  much  warmth  of 
enthusiasm.  Therefore,  it  has  no  great  artistic  value."  Suggesting  it 
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to  the  conductor  Napravnik  in  a  letter  of  June  29,  1881,  he  wrote: 
"If  you  like,  I  will  send  the  score  for  you  to  see.  It  is  not  of  any 
great  value,  and  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  or  hurt  if  you  consider 
the  style  of  the  music  unsuitable  to  a  symphony  concert";  and  he 
wrote  to  Jiirgenson,  his  publisher,  from  Naples  on  February  22, 
1882,  "I  absolutely  do  not  know  whether  my  Overture  '1812'  is  good 
or  bad,  but  let  us  hope  it  is  the  former  —  forgive  my  self-assurance." 
Tchaikovsky  was  loath  to  include  it  upon  a  programme  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London,  believing  that  it  was  only  of  "local  patriotic  in- 
terest." Some  early  critics  found  it  too  noisy  for  their  taste,  and  one 
remarked  that  it  was  worth  listening  to  on  account  of  the  enjoyment 
of  "golden  silence"  which  would  follow.  But  the  "1812"  overture  soon 
became  a  popular  favorite  and  was  often  the  closing  piece  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  Tchaikovsky's  music  conducted  by  himself.  Its  popularity 
was  probably  more  disturbing  to  him  than  rejection  would  have  been. 
Self-questioning  continued.  He  wrote  after  its  great  success  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  March  17,  1887:  "My  concert.  Complete  success.  Great 
enjoyment  —  but  still,  why  this  drop  of  gall  in  my  honey  pot?"  and 
after  a  performance  at  Prague  in  the  following  year  the  diary  says: 
"An  overwhelming  success,  a  moment  of  absolute  bliss.  But  only  one 
moment." 

The  overture  opens  with  a  Largo  upon  a  hymn  first  heard  in  the 
string  section,  which  has  been  identified  as  a  Russian  melody,  "God 
Preserve  Thy  People."  Oboe  recitatives  and  rushing  passages  for  the 
strings  usher  in  the  music  of  battle  which,  after  an  Andante  with  a 
march-like  tune  set  forth  to  an  accompaniment  of  military  drum  and 
fanfares,  breaks  forth  in  the  main  section  of  the  overture  with  a 
furious  Allegro  giiisto.  This  may  be  assumed  as  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  Borodino.  Fragments  of  the  ''Marseillaise"  are  heard.  The 
introductory  hymn  returns,  proclaimed  by  the  whole  orchestra  fortis- 
simo. The  hymn  of  Lvov,  then  the  national  hymn  of  Russia,  makes 
its  triumphant  assertion  and  dispels  the  ''Marseillaise"  (purists  have 
objected  that  the  "Marseillaise"  was  not  in  use  by  the  French  army 
in  1812,  the  hymn  of  Lvov  not  yet  written). 
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Setting  for  the  Baldwin 

by  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Celebrated  Pianist 
says: 

**The  Baldwin's  beauty  of  tone 
and  unsurpassed  action  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  play  this  extra- 
ordinary instrument/' 
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Fifty-Sixth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  EVENING  CONCERT 
FRIDAY,  February   13 


Programme 

Beethoven.  . Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro 
ma  non  troppo 
II.     Scene  by  the  brookside;  Andante  molto  moto 
III.     Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro;  Thunder- 
storm;  Tempest:    Allegro 
IV.     Shepherd's  Song:    Gladsome   and   thankful   feelings  after   the   storm: 
Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky,  ..  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio  —  Allegro   non   troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazio 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio  lamentoso 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performance  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting 
entirely  of  unplayed  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The 
dedication  is  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

BEETHOVEN  had  many  haunts  about  Vienna  which,  now  suburbs, 
were  then  real  countryside.  Here,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  C  minor 
Symphony  as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  he  worked  upon  the 
two  concurrently;  that,  unlike  the  C  minor  Symphony,  which  had 
occupied  him  intermittently,  the  Pastoral  was  written  "with  unusual 
speed."  The  C  minor  Symphony  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Nottebohm, 
completed  in  March,  1808.  The  Pastoral,  as  some  have  argued,  may 
have  been  finished  even  earlier,  for  when  the  two  were  first  performed 
from  the  manuscript  at  the  same  concert,  in  December,  the  programme 
named  the  Pastoral  as  "No.  5,"  the  C  minor  as  "No.  6"  —  which  is 
building  a  case  on  what  looks  like  nothing  more  than  a  printer's  error. 


After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  its  companion  work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in 
relaxation  and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grinzing,  linger- 
ing in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the 
gentle,  droning  themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking 
limpid  shapes.  The  symphony,  of  course,  requires  in  the  listener  some- 
thing of  this  patient  relaxation,  this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood 
which  lingers  fondly  and  unhurried.  "Ihere  are  the  listeners  such  as 
an  English  critic  of  1823,  who  found  it  "always  too  long,  particularly 
the  second  movement,  which,  abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be 
shortened  without  the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular 
part,  and  with  the  certainty  of  improving  the  effect  of  the  whole." 
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One  can  easily  reach  this  unenviable  state  of  certainty  by  looking 
vainly  for  the  customary  contrasting  episodes,  and  at  the  same  time 
missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh  renewal  within  the  more  obvious 
contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a 
subject,  the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and 
even-flowing.  They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in 
that  they  have  no  marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and 
dynamic  range  is  circumscribed,  and  the  expression  correspondingly 
delicate,  and  finely  graded.  There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a 
drone-like  repetition  of  fragments  from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  mur- 
muring monotony,  in  which  the  composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  con- 
tinuous, subtle  alteration  of  tonality,  color,  position.  "I  believe," 
writes  Grove,  "that  the  delicious,  natural  May-day,  out-of-doors  feel- 
ing of  this  movement  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  this  kind  of 
repetition.  It  causes  a  monotony  which,  however,  is  never  monotonous 
—  and  which,  though  no  imitation,  is  akin  to  the  constant  sounds 
of  Nature  —  the  monotony  of  rustling  leaves  and  swaying  trees,  and 
running  brooks  and  blowing  wind,  the  call  of  birds  and  the  hum  of 
insects."  One  is  reminded  here  (as  in  the  slow  movement)  of  the 
principle  of  exfoliation  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm  of 
surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
composer  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  move- 
ment a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  ac- 
companiment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  graceful  undulation  of 
the  melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  movement  is 
"one  of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on 
the  previous  assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength 
of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The  strength  and 
the  relaxation  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement,"  The 
analyst  finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is 
like  a  fully  developed  first  movement.* 

The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  ''Malerei/'\ 


*  To  achieve  this  in  a  slow  tempo  always  implies  extraordinary  concentration  and  terseness 
of  design;  for  the  slow  tempo,  which  inexperienced  composers  are  apt  to  regard  as  having 
no  effect  upon  the  number  of  notes  that  take  place  in  a  given  time,  is  much  more  rightly 
conceived  as  large  than  as  slow.  Take  a  great  slow  movement  and  write  it  out  in  such  a 
notation  as  will  make  it  correspond  in  real  time  values  to  the  notes  of  a  great  quick  move- 
ment; and  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  in  actual  time  the  mere  first 
theme  of  the  slow  movement  would  cover  of  the  whole  exposition  of  the  quick  movement. 
Any  slow  movement  in  full  sonata  form  is,  then,  a  very  big  thing.  But  a  slow  movement  in 
full  sonata  form  which  at  every  point  asserts  its  deliberate  intention  to  be  lazy  and  to  say 
whatever  occurs  to  it  twice  in  succession,  and  which  in  so  doing  never  loses  flow  and  never 
falls  out  of  proportion,  such  a  slow  movement  is  as  strong  as  an  Atlantic  liner  that  should 
bear  taking  out  of  water  and  supporting  on  its  two  ends. 

t  Beethoven  at  first  inscribed  this  warning  on  the  title-page  of  his  score:    "More  an  expres 
sion  of  feeling  than  painting." 
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The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the 
quail  (in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of 
the  cuckoo,  are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to 
the  coda  before  its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  re- 
ferred to  these  bars  as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but 
it  was  a  whim  refined  so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting 
pianissimo  of  his  close.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  over- 
come the  remembrance  among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird 
imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though 
not  so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with 
the  "programme"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings 
the  needed  brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The 
trio  begins  with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  ac- 
companiment for  the  violins  and  an  occa.sional  dominant  and  octave 
from  the  bassoon,  as  if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing 
their  elementary  best.   Beethoven  knew  such   a  rustic  band  at   the 
tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens"  in  the  Upper  Briihl,  near  Modling. 
"Their  music  and  their  performance  were  both  absolutely  national 
and   characteristic,   and   seem   to   have   attracted   Beethoven's  notice 
shortly  after  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  He  renewed  the  acquaintance 
at  each  visit  to  Modling,  and  more  than  once  wrote  some  waltzes 
for  them.  In  1819  he  was  again  staying  at  Modling,  engaged  on  the 
Mass  in  D.   The  band  was  still   there,   and  Schindler  was   present 
when  the  great  master  handed  them  some  dances  which  he  had  found 
time  to  write  among  his  graver  labours,  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  which  had  grown   on   them;   and  as  Dean  Aldrich,   in 
his  Smoking  Catch,  gives  each  singer  time  to  fill  or  light  his  pipe, 
or  have  a  puff,  so  Beethoven  had  given  each  player  an  opportunity 
of  laying  down  his  instrument  for  a  drink,  or  even  for  a  nap.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  asked  Schindler  if  he  had  ever  noticed  the 
way  in  which   they  would  go  on   playing  till   they  dropped  off  to 
sleep;  and  how  the  instrument  would  falter  and  at  last  stop  altogether, 
and  then  wake  with  a  random  note,  but  generally  in  tune.  'In  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,'  continued  Beethoven,  *I  have  tried  to  copy  this.'  *' 
There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real  rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,*  a  re- 
prise, likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  is 
broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by  the  ominous  rumble  of 
the  'cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The  storm  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.   It   forms  a  sort  of 
transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two  movements  it 
binds  without  any  break.  The  instrumental  forces  which  Beethoven 
calls  upon  are  of  interest.  In  his  first  two  movements,  he  scaled  his 
sonority  to  the  moderation  of  his  subject,  using  only  the  usual  wood 
winds  and  strings,  with  no  brass  excepting  the  horns,  and  no  per- 
cussion. The  scherzo  he  appropriately  brightened  by  adding  a  trumpet 


*  Berlioz  sees,  in  this  "melody  of  grosser  character  the  arrival  of  mountaineers  with  their 
heavy  sabots,"  while  the  bassoon  notes  in  the  "musette,"  as  he  calls  it,  reminds  him  of 
"some  good  old  German  peasant,  mounted  on  a  barrel,  and  armed  Avith  a  dilapidated 
instrument." 
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to  his  scheme.  In  the  storm  music  he  heightened  his  effects  with  a 
piccolo  and  two  trombones,  instruments  which  he  had  used  in  his 
symphonies  for  the  first  time  when  he  wrote  his  Fifth.  The  trombones 
are  retained  in  the  Finale,  but  they  are  sparingly  used.  The  timpani 
makes  its  only  entrance  into  the  symphony  when  Beethoven  calls 
upon  it  for  his  rolls  and  claps  of  thunder;  and  he  asks  for  no  other 
percussion.  There  are  those  who  find  Beethoven's  storm  technique 
superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  predecessor  in  cataclysmic  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp  of  sensationalism  upon  Bee- 
thoven's chromatics  and  his  diminished  seventh  chords.  Beethoven 
could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his  audience  with  devices 
such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  had  he  chosen  to 
plunge  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level  of  that  piece, 
mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom  which  he 
set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted  in  sum- 
mer thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded, 
being  drenched  by  them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous 
gathering  and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening 
to  the  broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away 
have  exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to 
agree  with  them. 

Joyous  serenity  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"Hirtengesangj"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  bathetic  shepherd's  pipe  and  thanksgiving  hymn  that  follow 
suddenly  reveal  a  degenerate  Beethoven,  almost  on  the  abject  plane 
of  the  'Battle'  symphony."  There  will  be  no  lack  of  dissenters  with 
this  view,  who  will  point  out  that  slight  material  has  been  used  to 
great  ends  —  and  never  more  plainly  than  here.  Beethoven  was  in- 
deed at  this  point  meekly  following  convention,  as  in  every  theme 
of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  writing  which  he  must  have  been  in  a 
mood  of  complacent  good-humor,  having  expended  his  revolutionary 
ardors  upon  the  C  minor.  No  musical  type  has  been  more  conven- 
tion-ridden than  the  shepherd,  with  his  ranz  des  vaches,  and  even 
Wagner  could  "stoop"  to  gladsome  shepherd's  pipings  in  "Tristan," 
clearing  the  air  of  tensity  and  oppression  as  the  ship  was  sighted. 
Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  followinsr  title  for  the 
Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we  thank  Thee";  where- 
upon we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buck/' 
from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a  sentiment  very  com- 
mon at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of  God,"  through 
Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the  sentiment  of  his 
day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the  sentiment 
happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  conviction 
which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  simplicity 
of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving  sus- 
tained and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
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a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas- 
sage before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 

Berlioz,  who  could  admire,  and  practice,  a  fine  restraint  in  music, 
if  not  always  in  prose,  was  moved  to  an  infectious  rapture  by  this 
symphony,  in  its  attainment  of  the  true  pastoral  ardor,  the  clear 
supremacy  of  his  own  art  over  the  poets  of  all  time: 

"But  this  poem  of  Beethoven!  —  these  long  periods  so  richly 
coloured!  —  these  living  pictures!  —  these  perfumes!  —  that  light!  — 
that  eloquent  silence!  —  that  vast  horizon!  —  those  enchanted  nooks 
secreted  in  the  woods!  —  those  golden  harvests!  —  those  rose-tinted 
clouds  like  wandering  flecks  upon  the  surface  of  the  sky!  —  that  im- 
mense plain  seeming  to  slumber  beneath  the  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun!  —  Man  is  absent,  and  Nature  alone  reveals  itself  to  admiration! 
—  and  this  profound  repose  of  everything  that  lives!  This  happy  life 
of  all  which  is  at  rest!  —  the  little  brook  which  runs  rippling  towards 
the  river!—  the  river  itself,  parent  of  waters,  which,  in  majestic  silence, 
flows  down  to  the  great  sea!  —  Then,  Man  intervenes;  he  of  the  fields, 
robust  and  God-fearing  —  his  joyous  diversion  is  interrupted  by  the 
storm  —  and  we  have  his  terror,  his  hymn  of  gratitude. 

"Veil  your  faces!  ye  poor,  great,  ancient  poets  —  poor  Immortals! 
Your  conventional  diction  with  all  its  harmonious  purity  can  never 
engage  in  contest  with  the  art  of  sounds.  You  are  glorious,  but  van- 
quished! You  never  knew  what  we  now  call  melody;  harmony;  the 
association  of  different  qualities  of  tone;  instrumental  colouring; 
modulation;  the  learned  conflict  of  discordant  sounds,  which  first  en- 
gage in  combat,  only  afterwards  to  embrace;  our  musical  surprises; 
and  those  strange  accents  which  set  in  vibration  the  most  unexplored 
depths  of  the  human  soul.  The  stammerings  of  the  childlike  art  which 
you  named  Music  could  give  you  no  idea  of  this.  You  alone  were  the 
great  melodists  and  harmonists  —  the  masters  of  rhythm  and  expres- 
sion for  the  cultivated  spirits  of  your  time. 

"But  these  words  bore,  in  all  your  tongues,  a  meaning  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  nowadays  their  due.  The  art  of  sounds, 
properly  so-called  and  independent  of  everything,  is  a  birth  of  yester- 
day. It  is  scarcely  yet  of  age,  with  its  adolescence.  It  is  all-powerful; 
it  is  the  Pythian  Apollo  of  the  moderns.  We  are  indebted  to  it  for 
a  whole  world  of  feelings  and  sensations  from  which  you  were  en- 
tirely shut  out. 

"Yes!  great  and  adored  poets!  you  are  conquered:  Inclyte  sed  victi.*' 


It  was  with  care  and  forethought  that  Beethoven  wrote  under  the 
title  of  his  Pastoral  Symphony:  "A  recollection  of  country  life.  More 
an  expression  of  feeling  than  painting."*   Beethoven  was  probably 


*  The  inscription  "Mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung  als  Malerei"  was  probably  on  the  original 
manuscript.  It  appeared  in  the  programme  of  the  first  performance  (December  22,  1808) 
and  on  the  published  parts   (1809),  but  was  omitted  when  the  score  was  published   (1824). 
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moved  to  special  precautions  against  the  literal-minded,  in  that  he 
was  divulging  provocative  subtitles  for  the  first  and  only  time.  The 
following  notations  in  the  sketchbooks  show  that  Beethoven  gave 
anxious  consideration  to  the  problem  of  divulging  much  or  little  in 
the  way  of  subtitles  upon  his  score: 

"The  hearers  should  be  allowed  to  discover  the  situations." 

"All  painting  in  instrumental  music,  if  pushed  too  far,  is  a  failure." 

"Sinfonia  pastorella.  Anyone  who  has  an  idea  of  country  life  can  make  out  for 
himself  the  intentions  of  the  author  without  many  titles." 

"People  will  not  require  titles  to  recognize  the  general  intention  to  be  more 
a  matter  of  feeling  than  of  painting  in  sounds." 

"Pastoral  Symphony:  No  picture,  but  something  in  which  the  emotions  are  ex- 
pressed which  are  aroused  in  men  by  the  pleasure  of  the  country  (or),  in  which 
some  feelings  of  country  life  are  set  forth." 

Some  have  not  needed  the  warning  in  a  symphony  where  "feeling" 
controls  every  page,  where  the  "painting"  is  never  more  than  a  sug- 
gestive course  to  thoughts  which  are  purely  musical.  Yet  Beethoven's 
wisdom  in  giving  this  plain  road  sign  (whatever  his  motive  may  have 
been  for  withdrawing  it)  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  critics  (early 
and  late)  who  have  been  inclined  to  object  to  the  bifds,  the  brook, 
the  storm,  or  the  peasants.  Those  who  at  various  times  in  England 
during  the  past  century  have  tied  the  music  to  stage  tableaux,  some- 
times with  action,  would  have  done  well  to  pay  a  little  attention  to 
the  composer's  injunction.  Beethoven  had,  no  doubt,  very  definite 
pictures  in  his  mind  while  at  work  upon  the  symphony.  Charles 
Neate  has  reported  a  conversation  on  the  very  subject  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  in  which  Beethoven  said:  "I  have  always  a  picture  in 
mind  while  composing,  and  work  up  to  it."  He  might  have  added 
(except  that  the  evidence  is  plain  enough  in  his  music)  that  these 
images  were  always  completely  transmuted  into  the  tonal  realm, 
where,  as  such,  they  took  their  place  in  his  musical  scheme. 

Beethoven  had  a  still  more  direct  reason  for  trying  to  set  his  public 
straight  on  his  musical  intentions  in  this  symphony.  He  wished,  no 
doubt,  to  distinguish  his  score  from  the  "programme  music"  highly 
popular  in  his  day,  trivial  imitations  by  composers  entirely  incapable 
of  the  "feeling"  Beethoven  justly  stressed  in  his  similarly  entitled 
score.  He  could  not  even  approve  the  literal  imitation  of  animal  life 
in  Haydn's  "Creation,"  an  oratorio  which  was  in  great  vogue  in  Vienna 
at  that  time.  He  did  indeed  later  capitulate  to  the  lower  order  of 
"Malerei"  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  but  for  this  excursion  in  the 
popular  taste  he  never  claimed  a  preponderance  of  feeling  over 
imagery.  There  were  nature  pictures  in  music  as  well  as  battle  pieces 
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at  that  time,  and  they  were  on  a  similar  level.  A  symphony  of  this 
sort  has  been  found  which  may  well  have  suggested  Beethoven's  Pas- 
toral Symphony,  and  its  plan  of  movements.  It  is  a  "Grand  Sym- 
phony" subtitled  "A  Musical  Portrait  of  Nature"  by  a  Swabian  com- 
poser, Justin  Heinrich  Knecht,  published  about  1784.  This  work  was 
advertised  in  the  publication  of  Beethoven's  Opus  2,  his"  first  three 
piano  sonatas,  so  Sir  George  Grove  has  discovered,  "and  the  boy  must 
often  have  read  Knecht's  suggestive  titles  on  the  cover  of  his  own 
sonatas.  If  so,  they  lay  dormant  in  his  mind  for  twenty-four  years, 
until  1808."  Grove,  who  examined  the  score,  hastened  to  reassure  his 
readers  that  "beyond  the  titles,  there  is  no  similarity  in  the  two  com- 
positions." The  title-page  has  no  pictorial  reticence: 

1.  A  beautiful  countryside  where  the  sun  shines,  the  soft  breezes 
blow,  the  streams  cross  the  valley,  the  birds  twitter,  a  cascade  mur- 
murs, a  shepherd  pipes,  the  sheep  leap,  and  the  shepherdess  lets  her 
gentle  voice  be  heard. 

2.  The  heavens  are  suddenly  darkened,  all  breathe  with  difficulty 
and  are  afraid,  the  black  clouds  pile  up,  the  wind  makes  a  rushing 
sound,  the  thunder  growls  from  afar,  the  storm  slowly  descends. 

3.  The  storm,  with  noise  of  wind  and  driving  rain,  roars  with  all 
its  force,  the  tops  of  the  trees  murmur,  and  the  torrent  rolls  down 
with  a  terrifying  sound. 

4.  The  storm  is  appeased  little  by  little,  the  clouds  scatter  and  the 
sky  clears. 

5.  Nature,  in  a  transport  of  gladness,  raises  its  voice  to  heaven,  and 
gives  thanks  to  its  Creator  in  soft  and  agreeable  song. 

[OOPTBiaHTBD] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 
By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk     in  the  government  of  Viatka.  Russia.  May  7.   1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6.    1H93 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18.  1H93.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam  tam  and  strings. 

^XTHEN  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  newly 
VV  completed  Sixth  Symphony  nine  days  before  his  death,  one  might 
reasonably  have  expected  a  great  success  for  the  work.  The  composer 
then  commanded  favorable  attention,  having  attained  eminence  and 
popularity  —  though  nothing  remotely  approaching  the  immense 
vogue  this  very  symphony  was  destined  to  make  for  him  immediately 
after  his  death.  The  composer  believed  in  his  symphony  with  a  con- 
viction which  he  by  no  means  always  felt  for  his  newest  scores  as  he 
presented  them  to  the  world  (only  about  the  melancholy  finale,  the 
adagio  lamentoso,  did  he  have  doubts).  He  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  broad  and  affecting  flood  of  outpouring  emotion  would 
sweep  the  audience  in  its  current.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
performance,  according  to  Tchaikovsky's  scrupulous  brother  Modeste, 
"fell  rather  flat.  The  symphony  was  applauded,  and  the  composer 
recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm  did  not  surpass  what  was  usually  shown 
for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new  compositions.  The  symphony  produced 
nothing  approaching  that  powerful  and  thrilling  impression  made 
by  the  work  when  it  was  conducted  by  Napravnik,  November  18,  and 
later,  wherever  it  was  played."  The  critics,  too,  were  cool.  The 
Viedemosti  found  "the  thematic  material  not  very  original,  the  lead- 
ing subjects  neither  new  nor  significant."  The  Syn  Otechestva  discovered 
Gounod  in  the  first  movement  and  Grieg  in  the  last,  and  the  Novoe 
Vremja  drew  this  astonishing  conclusion:  "As  far  as  inspiration  is 
concerned  it  stands  far  below  Tchaikovsky's  other  symphonies." 

Cases  such  as  this,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  where  a  subse- 
quently acknowledged  masterpiece  first  meets  an  indifferent  reception, 
invite  speculation.  Was  the  tardy  general  acceptance  of  new  ideas 
mostly  to  blame,  or  was  the  first  audience  perhaps  beclouded  by  a  grop- 
ing and  mediocre  performance,  intransigeance  on  the  part  of  the  play- 
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ers?  It  would  seem  that  even  a  reasonably  straightforward  performance 
of  anything  quite  so  obvious  as  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  should  have 
awakened  a  fair  degree  of  emotional  response. 

Two  dependable  witnesses  of  this  particular  occasion  have  diag- 
nosed the  partial  failure  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  to  reach  its  first  audi- 
ence —  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Unfortunately, 
their  conclusions  do  not  agree. 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  who  closely  understood  his  brother's  sensi- 
tive subjection  to  circumstances,  finds  that  the  performance  fell  short 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  and  attributes  this  to  a  lack  of  rapport  be- 
tween the  composer  and  the  players  at  rehearsal:  "One  thing  oppressed 
him.  At  the  rehearsals  the  Sixth  Symphony  made  no  impression  upon 
the  orchestra.  He  always  set  store  by  the  opinion  of  the  musicians. 
Moreover,  he  feared  lest  the  interpretation  of  the  Symphony  might 
suffer  from  their  coldness.  Tchaikovsky  only  conducted  his  works  well 
when  he  knew  they  appealed  to  the  players.  To  obtain  delicate  nuances 
and  a  good  balance  of  tone  he  needed  his  surroundings  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative.  A  look  of  indifference,  a  coolness  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  bajid,  seemed  to  paralyze  him;  he  lost  his  head,  went  through 
the  work  perfunctorily,  and  cut  the  rehearsal  as  short  as  possible,  so  as 
to  release  the  musicians  from  a  wearisome  task.  Whenever  he  con- 
ducted a  work  of  his  own  for  the  first  time,  a  kind  of  uncertainty  — 
almost  carelessness  —  in  the  execution  of  details  was  apparent,  and  the 
whole  interpretation  lacked  force  and  definite  expression.  The  Fifth 
Symphony  and  'Hamlet'  were  so  long  making  their  way  merely  be- 
cause the  composer  had  failed  to  make  them  effective." 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  performance  entirely 
adequate.  He  refuses  to  attribute  the  later  success  under  Napravnik 
entirely  to  superior  abilities.  "The  Symphony  was  played  finely  by  Na- 
pravnik, but  it  had  gone  very  well  at  the  author's  hands,  too.  The 
public  had  simply  not  fathomed  it  the  first  time,  and  had  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  it;  precisely  as  several  years  earlier  it  had  failed 
to  give  due  attention  to  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony.  I  imagine  that 
the  composer's  sudden  death  (which  had  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
rumours)  as  well  as  stories  of  his  presentiment  of  approaching  death 
(to  which  mankind  is  so  prone)  and,  further,  the  propensity  toward 
discovering  a  connection  between  the  gloomy  mood  of  the  Symphony's 
last  movement  and  such  a  presentiment,  —  all  these  now  focussed  the 
public's  attention  and  sympathies  on  this  work,  and  the  spendid  com- 
position soon  became  famed  and  even  modish." 

Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  sym- 
phony, which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe, 
was  circumstantially  combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were 
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careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893. 
There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work 
upon  the  symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him 
shortly  before  the  performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with 
him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death 
was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Zvierev  in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  sev- 
eral friends  who  had  died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely 
with  Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next 
to  go?  "I  told  Peter,"  wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He 
disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would 
have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
«  seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture."  And  elsewhere:  "From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky 
was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 

Modeste  follows  the  last  days  of  his  life,  day  by  day.  On  November 
1st,  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  friends,  was  "in  perfect  health." 
Tchaikovsky  laughed  at  Warlamov's  distaste  for  spiritualism  and  pre- 
occupation with  death,  and  said:  "  'There  is  still  time  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a  long  time.'  —  When 
we  walked  home  about  2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  mind."  It 
was  at  luncheon  that  day  (November  3)  that  Tchaikovsky  drank  a  glass 
of  water  that  had  not  been  boiled,  and  laughed  at  his  friend's  fear  of 
cholera.  But  the  disease  had  seized  him  that  night,  and  Peter  said  to 
his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-by,  Modi."  Shortly  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  6, 
Tchaikovsky,  delirious,  talked  reproachfully  of  Mme.  von  Meek,  whose 
friendship  with  him  had  ended  in  a  break,  hurt  feelings  and  cruel  mis- 
understanding. Modeste  will  admit  no  deliberate  intent  in  his  death, 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  he  drank  the  glass  of  germ-infested 
water  because  life  had  become  intolerable  to  him;  who  claim  that  his 
cheerfulness  was  assumed  to  conceal  his  darker  feelings  from  those 
about  him.  Still,  the  testimony  of  Modeste  must  be  given  great  weight. 
No  one  was  so  close  to  Peter  at  this  time.  Peter,  as  open-natured  as  a 
child,  never  in  his  letters  withheld  from  his  intimate  friends,  least  of 
all  from  his  cherished  "Modi,"  his  spells  of  woeful  depression,  and  the 
faithfulness  with  which  Modeste  records  his  brother's  weaknesses  in- 
spires confidence.* 

*  What  inner  agonies  of  spirit  preceded,  and,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  his  unhappy  marriage, 
Modeste  has  not  glossed  over  or  tried  to  hide.  If  his  passing  allusion  to  them  was  slight 
and  unparticularized,  the  decencies  of  the  period  and  the  near  memory  of  his  brother  more 
than  exonerated  him. 
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Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  about  Tchaikovsky's  death,  to 
attempt  to  connect  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  any  brooding  intentions 
of  death  is  to  go  against  the  abundant  evidence  of  Modeste.  "The  year 
of  1893  opened  with  a  period  of  serene  content,  for  which  the  creation 
of  his  Sixth,  or  so-called  'Pathetic*  Symphony  is  mainly  accountable. 
The  composition  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  exorcism, 
whereby  he  cast  out  all  the  dark  spirits  which  had  possessed  him  in  the 
preceding  years."  And  Modeste  goes  on  to  describe  a  year  peaceful  in 
creation,  of  which  there  are  cheerful  bulletins  of  progress  to  his  nephew 
Davidov,  to  Kashkin,  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson,  or  to  his  brother.  The 
only  cloud  in  his  content  was  the  temporary  homesickness  of  his  jour- 
ney to  England  —  a  mood  which  usually  descended  on  him  when  he 
was  away  from  home  and  among  strangers.  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  may 
have  been  a  more  acute  psychologist  than  some  of  our  moderns  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  as  a  "casting  out  of  the  dark  spirits 
that  had  possessed  him." 

The  Symphony  was  announced  in  the  programme  of  the  first  per- 
formance simply  by  its  number.  But  the  next  day,  Modeste  found  his 
brother  at  the  tea  table  holding  the  score  and  pondering  a  title,  for  he 
was  to  send  it  to  his  publisher  that  day.  He  wished  something  more 
than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like  "Programme  Symphony."  "What  does 
Programme  Symphony  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?" 
Modeste  suggested  "Tragic,"  but  Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I 
left  the  room  before  he  had  come  to  a  decision.  Suddenly  I  thought  — 
'Pathetic'  I  went  back  to  the  room,  I  remember  it  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  and  I  said  the  word  to  Peter.  'Spendid,  Modi,  bravo,  "Pa- 
thetic"!' and  he  wrote  in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  re- 
main." Still,  Tchaikovsky  could  not  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  name  "Pathetique,"  for  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Jurgenson 
with  directions  about  the  dedication  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidov, 
and  gave  the  symphony  no  other  identification  than  "No.  6."  He 
added:  "I  hope  it  is  not  too  late." 

Wherefore  the  symphony  remains  what  its  maker  intended  it  to  be, 
so  far  as  posterity  was  concerned  —  an  "enigma."  From  various  inter- 
pretations, each  of  which  must  remain  nothing  more  than  a  single 
personal  guess,  let  us  quote  that  of  Kashkin,  who  found  in  it  something 
far  more  than  a  presentiment  of  its  composer's  approaching  end.  "It 
seems  more  reasonable,"  he  wrote,  "to  interpret  the  overwhelming 
energy  of  the  third  movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  finale  in 
the  broader  light  of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to 
narrow  them  to  the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last 
movement  is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and 
issues  more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension 


of  death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  souffrance  incon- 
nue,'  and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if 
we  eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tchaikovsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished  leaves 
of  hope'  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his  works." 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  12,  in  B  minor 
By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

IN  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Capellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 


*  "Handel"   by  Romain  RoUand,   translated  by  A.   Eaglefield  Hull. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,   February    14 


Programme 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra 

in  B  minor,  No.  12 
Largo  —  Allegro  —  Larghetto  —  Largo  —  Allegro 

Sibelius. .Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  82 

I,  (    Tempo  niolto  moderato 
II.  (  Allegro  moderato,  ma  poco  a  poco  stretto 

III.  Andante  mosso,  quasi  allegretto 
IV.     Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso;  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino),  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello,  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso^  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 
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SYMPHONY,  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  5,  Op.  82 
By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,   1865;   living  at  Jarvenpaa 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  composed  in  the  last  months  of  1914,  and  first  per- 
formed at  Helsingfors,  December  8,  1915.  Sibelius  revised  the  Symphony  late  in 
1916,  and  the  revision  was  performed  December  14  of  that  year.  There  was  a 
second  revision  which  brought  the  score  into  its  final  form  in  the  autumn  of  1919. 
In  this  form  it  was  performed  at  Helsingfors,  November  24,  1919,  and  repeated 
November  27  and  29.  The  first  English  performance  was  on  February  12,  1921, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  American  performance  was  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  October  21,  1921.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  7,  1922.  There  were  subsequent  performances  December 
15,  1922,  November  11,  1927,  January  27,  1933,  January  26,  1934,  December  28, 
1934,  October  16,  1936,  November  11,  1938,  and  March  7,  1941. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

AFTER  writing  his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1911,  Sibelius  returned  to 
/jL  his  programme  music,  and  composed  "The  Dryad"  in  1911,  the 
"Scenes  Historiques"  in  1912,  "The  Bard"  and  "Luonnotar"  in  1913, 
"Oceanides"  in  the  spring  of  1914.  In  May  and  June  there  came  the 
distraction  of  his  visit  to  America.  Back  in  Finland  in  July,  he  aban- 
doned an  idea  for  another  tone  poem  "King  Fjalar,"  rejected  pro- 
posals for  an  opera  and  a  ballet.  His  musical  thoughts  were  taking  a 
symphonic  trend  once  more,  fixing  his  purpose  upon  what  was  to 
become  the  Fifth  Symphony. 

"I  cannot  become  a  prolific  writer,"  so  he  expressed  himself  in  a 
letter  at  this  time,  when  he  was  pressed  for  a  ballet  (which  was  the 
composer's  best  chance  at  that  moment  for  immediate  gain  and  fame). 
"It  would  mean  killing  all  my  reputation  and  my  art.  I  have  made 
my  name  in  the  world  by  straightforward  means.  I  must  go  on  in  the 
same  way.  Perhaps  I  am  too  much  of  a  hypochondriac.  But  to  waste 
on  a  few  pas  a  motif  that  would  be  excellently  suited  to  symphonic 
composition!" 

The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Karl  Ekman  on 
Sibelius,  an  invaluable  record  of  the  course  of  the  composer's  thought 
and  work,  with  remarks  drawn  from  his  diary  and  letters,  or  noted 
down  in  a  series  of  conversations.  Mr.  Ekman  shows  how  Sibelius 
composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  response  to  an  inner  compulsion, 
and  in  spite  of  discouraging  outward  circumstances. 

The  World  War  descended  like  a  pall  over  Europe.  It  cut  him  off 
from  his  publishers  in  Germany,  and  from  the  royalties  which  should 
have  come  to  him  from  performances.  Sixteen  "minor  compositions," 
written  between  August  and  November,  became  to  him  a  source  of 
needed  income,  and  a  refuge  from  the  dark  period  they  marked.  The 


Fifth  Symphony,  according  to  Mr.  Ekman,  was  a  reaction  from  these 
events.  The  composer  who  had  increasingly  developed  a  personal  ex- 
pression, independent  of  current  musical  tendencies,  now  withdrew 
quite  definitely  from  the  distraught  external  world  into  those  inner 
symphonic  springs  which  had  always  been  the  true  source  of  his  crea- 
tive growth.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  resurgence  of  radiant  and 
vital  qualities  in  his  art,  a  kind  of  symphonic  affirmation  which  had 
been  dormant  since  the  Second  Symphony  of  1902,  the  more  restrained 
but  bright-voiced  Third  of  1908.  In  the  Fifth  Symphony,  this  mood 
found  a  new  awakening,  a  new  expansion.  As  the  Fifth  Symphony  was 
taking  shape,  Sibelius  wrote  of  "this  life  that  I  love  so  infinitely,  a 
feeling  that  must  stamp  everything  I  compose."  And  the  following 
lines  are  taken  from  his  diary,  at  the  end  of  September:  "In  a  deep 
dell  again.  But  I  begin  already  dimly  to  see  the  mountain  that  I  shall 
certainly  ascend.  .  .  .  God  opens  his  door  for  a  moment  and  his  or- 
chestra plays  the  fifth  symphony." 

Questioned  about  his  Fifth  Symphony,  Sibelius  spoke  of  it  with  his 
usual  disinclination  to  discuss  his  works.  "I  do  not  wish  to  give  a 
reasoned  exposition  of  the  essence  of  symphony.  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  in  my  works.  I  should  like,  however,  to  emphasize  a  point 
that  I  consider  essential:  the  directly  symphonic  is  the  compelling  vein 
that  goes  through  the  whole.  This  in  contrast  to  the  depicting." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  did  indeed  intensify  the  cleavage  between  the 
vividly  descriptive  music  which  was  the  invariable  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  lone  symphonist,  following  some  urge  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  public  demand  or  general  expectation  of 
1915.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  music  steeped  in  exotic  legend  has 
become  quite  outmoded,  and  the  symphony  unadorned  once  again 
eminently  desirable. 

The  new  symphony  was  first  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the  fif- 
tieth birthday  of  Sibelius,  at  a  concert  in  Helsingfors,  December  8, 
1915,  Kajanus  conducting.  The  composer  was  much  feted.  Through 
October  and  November,  1916,  he  took  up  the  work  again,  rewrote  it 
m  a  more  concentrated  form.  The  revision  was  performed  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1916,  at  Helsingfors,  Sibelius  conducting.  In  the  summer  of 
1917,  Sibelius  had  thoughts  of  a  new  symphony,  his  first  important 
work  01  the  war  period  otner  than  the  Fifth  Symphony.  At  the  same 
time  he  contemplated  a  "new  and  final  revision"  of  the  Fifth.  By  the 
new  year  of  1918  the  fever  of  social  disruption  had  spread  into  Fin- 
land, and  the  composer,  much  harassed  by  troublous  times,  put  his 
music  regretfully  aside.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  peace  restored,  he  re- 
turned to  his  scores  with  renewed  energy.  Soon  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Symphonies  were  both  projected,  and  the  serious  work  of  complete 
revision  of  the  Fifth  embarked  upon.  He  noted  his  progress  in  an 
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interesting  letter  of  May  20,  1918,  which  gives  evidence  of  a  revision 
drastic  indeed: 

*'My  new  works  —  partly  sketched  and  planned. 

"The  V  Symphony  in  a  new  form,  practically  composed  anew,  I 
work  at  daily.  Movement  I  entirely  new,  movement  II  reminiscent  of 
the  old,  movement  III  reminiscent  of  the  end  of  the  I  movement  of 
the  old.  Movement  IV  the  old  motifs,  but  strpnger  in  revision.  The 
whole,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  vital  climax  to  the  end.  Triumphal."  And 
after  characterizing  the  two  new  symphonies,  he  adds  —  "it  looks  as  if 
I  were  to  come  out  with  all  these  three  symphonies  at  the  same  time." 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Time  and  careful  revision  were  to  go  into 
each  work  before  its  maker  was  ready  to  relinquish  it  to  his  publisher. 
The  final  revision  of  the  Fifth  was  not  completed  until  the  autumn 
of  1919.  The  Sixth  was  finished  in  1923,  the  Seventh  in  1924.  Thus 
did  the  last  three  symphonies  undergo  a  slow  and  laborious  process 
of  crystallization.  "The  final  form  of  one's  work,"  so  Sibelius  told  his 
biographer,  "is  indeed  dependent  on  powers  that  are  stronger  than 
one's  self.  Later  on  one  can  substantiate  this  or  that,  but  on  the  whole, 
one  is  merely  a  tool.  This  wonderful  logic  —  let  us  call  it  God  —  thai 
governs  a  work  of  art  is  the  forcing  power." 


To  a  world  steeped  in  lavish  colorings,  tending  toward  swollen 
orchestrations,  lush  chromatizations,  Sibelius  gave  a  symphony  ele- 
mentary in  theme,  moderate,  almost  traditional  in  form,  spare  in 
instrumentation.  The  themes  at  first  hearing  are  so  simple  as  to 
be  quite  featureless;  the  succession  of  movements  makes  no  break 
with  the  past.  However,  any  stigma  of  retrogression  or  academic 
severity  is  at  once  swept  aside  by  the  music  itself.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Sibelius  set  himself  exactly  those  means  which  the  matter 
in  hand  required,  and  using  them  with  consummate  effectiveness 
erected  a  sound  structure  of  force,  variety  and  grandeur  which  no 
richer  approach  could  have  bettered.  Once  embarked  upon  a  move- 
ment, even  from  apparently  insignificant  beginnings,  this  unaccount- 
able spinner  of  tones  becomes  as  if  possessed  with  a  rhythmic  fragment 
or  a  simple  melodic  phrase.  When  his  imagination  is  alight,  vistas 
unroll;  the  unpredictable  comes  to  pass.  There  was  in  Beethoven  a 
very  similar  magic;  and  yet  Sibelius  could  never  be  called  an  imitator. 
It  is  as  if  an  enkindling  spark  passed  in  some  strange  way  across  a 
century. 

The  thematic  basis  of  the  first  movement  is  the  opening  phrase,  set 
forth  by  the  French  horn.  The  whole  exposition  of  this  theme  is  con- 
fined to  the  winds,  with  drums.  The  second  subject  enters  in  wood- 
wind octaves.  The  strings  simultaneously  enter  with  a  characteristic 
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background  of  rising  tremolo  figures,  and  in  the  background,  through 
the  first  part  of  the  movement,  they  remain.  A  poignant  melody  for 
the  bassoon,  again  set  off  by  the  strings,  brings  a  great  intensification 
(in  development)  of  the  second  subject.  The  climax  is  reached  as  the 
trumpets  proclaim  the  motto  of  the  initial  theme,  and  the  first  move- 
ment progresses  abruptly,  but  without  break  into  the  second,  which  in 
character  is  an  unmistakable  scherzo.  The  broad  12-8  rhythm  of  the 
first  movement  naturally  divides  into  short  bars  of  triple  rhythm  (3-4) 
as  a  dance-like  figure  is  at  once  established  and  maintained  for  the 
duration  of  the  movement.  The  initial  subject  of  the  first  movement 
is  not  long  absent,  and  brings  the  concluding  measures.* 

The  slow  movement  consists  of  a  tranquil  and  unvarying  allegretto, 
for  this  symphony  discloses  no  dark  or  agonized  pages.  The  movement 
develops  as  if  in  variations  a  single  theme  of  great  simplicity  and 
charm,  which  changes  constantly  in  melodic  contour,  but  keeps  con- 
stant rhythmic  iteration  until  the  end.  The  theme  sometimes  divides 
from  quarter  notes  into  an  elaboration  of  eighths,  after  the  classic 
pattern.  There  are  tonal  clashes  of  seconds,  which  however  are  no 
more  than  piquant.  The  little  antiphonal  five-bar  coda  in  the  wood 
winds  is  worthy  of  Beethoven  or  Schubert. 

Characteristic  of  the  final  movement  (and  of  Sibelius  in  general) 
is  its  opening  —  a  prolonged,  whirring  figure  which  at  first  gathers  in 
the  strings,  and  as  it  accumulates  momentum  draws  in  the  wind  instru- 
ments. This  introduces  an  even  succession  of  half-notes  (first  heard 
trom  the  horns)  which,  of  elemental  simplicity  in  itself,  is  to  dominate 
tne  movement  (Mr.  Gray  has  discovered  this  very  theme  as  an  accom- 
panying figure  in  the  basses  in  the  slow  movement).  Another  impor- 
tant subject  is  given  to  the  wood  winds  and  'cellos  against  chords  of 
the  other  strings  and  the  horns.  An  episode  in  G-flat  major  {mtste- 
rioso)  for  strings,  muted  and  divided,  leads  to  the  triumphant  coda  01 
neroic  proportions,  and  the  repeated  chords  at  the  end,  with  tense 
pauses  between.  "The  Finale,"  as  Lawrence  Gilman  has  written,  "is 
tne  crown  of  the  work,  and  is  in  many  ways  the  most  nobly  imagineu 
and  nobly  eloquent  page  that  Sibelius  has  given  us." 


*Cecil  Gray  has  discussed  at  lengrth  whether  these  two  continuous  movements  should 
be  considered  as  one,  and  decided  in  favor  of  this  point  of  view,  for  although  they  differ 
in  character,  he  found  them  sufficiently  integrated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  first  theme  in 
the  second  movement.  Sibelius  in  his  score  left  no  clue,  for  he  did  not  number  the  movements. 
The  composer's  intentions  are  subsequently  revealed  in  his  letter  (quoted  on  page  23), 
where  he  clearly  mentions  the  four  movements  by  number.  Mr.  Gray  is  exonerated  in  that 
he  considers  the  point  really  academic,  and  far  less  significant  than  the  tendency  in  the 
jointure  of  the  two  toward  the  complete  integration  of  the  Seventh. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
HANDEL'S   "MESSIAH"   AND   BERNARD   SHAW 

{In  the  Musical  Times  of  London  for  November,  1941,  the  editor  "Feste,"  who 
conducts  the  department  "Ad  Libitum,"  answers  arguments  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw  which  advocate  the  free  treatment  of  Handel  in  modern  performance.  In  this 
pleasantly  acrimonious  debate  Mr.  Shaw  has  the  advantage  of  adroit  verbal  sparring; 
"Feste"  has  the  advantage  of  musical  common  sense  and,  presumably,  the  last  word.) 

MR.  Hubert  Langley's  letter  to  The  Times,  suggesting  that  a  good 
way  of  celebrating  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  "The 
Messiah"  would  be  to  give  the  oratorio  as  Handel  wrote  it  led  to  an 
interesting  discussion,  among  the  letters  being  one  from  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  —  a  column,  no  less.  He  began  by  saying  that  a  performance  "as 
Handel  wrote  it"  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  Mr.  Langley  assumes. 
Maybe;  but  it  is  not  so  complicated  a  matter  as  G.  B.  S.  proceeds  to 
make  it  out  to  be.  He  says,  "A  composer  in  writing  a  score  is  limited 
by  the  economic  conditions  and  artistic  and  technical  resources  at 
his  disposal.  He  must  take  what  he  can  get  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
Had  the  Albert  Hall,  the  B.  B.  C.  Orchestra,  and  the  Salvation  Army 
International  Staff  Band  been  within  Handel's  reach  the  score  of 
'The  Messiah'  would  have  been  a  very  different  specification.  The 
music  would  not  and  could  not  have  been  better;  but  the  instrumen- 
tation would  have  been  very  much  richer  and  more  effective." 

It  is  a  bit  of  a  surprise  to  find  Mr.  Shaw  falling  back  on  so  thread- 
bare an  argument  without  remembering  its  logical  conclusion.  How- 
ever, he  is  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  carries  it  farther.  The  richer 
score,  he  says,  would  have  attracted  far  more  money  at  the  door  than 
was  paid  to  hear  the  meagre  affair  which  was  all  that  Handel  could 

I  produce  from  his  resources.  "Suppose  Handel  had  all  this  money  to 
play  with,"  proceeds  Mr.  Shaw,  and  goes  on  asking  his  readers  to 
suppose  that  Handel  had  brass  which  could  play  chromatic  scales, 
clarinets  as  well  as  oboes,  tubas  as  well  as  trombones,  "an  equally- 
tempered  modern  cinema  organ  to  which  all  keys  are  alike  instead 

'of  a  comparatively  simple  organ  in  mean-tone  temperament  in  which 
only  a  few  of  twelve  major  and  minor  scales  were  available"  (but 
why  a  cinema  organ?  Mr.  Shaw  must  not  expect  his  readers  to  "sup- 
pose" that  Handel  would  have  preferred  the  best  cinema  organ  in 
the  world  to  any  one  of  the  present-day  hundreds  of  first-rate  "straight" 
organs).  Then  we  are  asked  to  suppose  that  Handel  had  sixty  strings 
instead  of  twenty,  four  or  eight  horns  instead  of  two,  woodwind  in 
Wagnerian  groups  of  three  instead  of  two,  and  an  array  of  kettle  drums 
from  which  chords  could  be  produced  (like  those  by  Berlioz  in  his 
Fantastic   Symphony):    "would   Handel's   score   have   been   anything 
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like  as  poor  as  it  stands  in  his  manuscript?"  asks  Mr.  Shaw.  "Is  there 
no  excuse  for  the  conductors  and  composers  who  have  ventured  to 
guess  how  Handel  would  have  enriched  it  under  such  conditions?" 

There  is  no  harm  in  our  conductors  guessing  what  Handel  would 
have  done  with  a  modern  orchestra,  Salvation  Army  Band,  cinema 
organ  and  the  rest  all  playing  in  the  Albert  Hall  so  long  as  they 
don't  try  to  do  the  ''enriching." 

True,  Mr.  Shaw  insists  that  "the  changes  must  be  made  by  a  master 
hand  .  .  .  Genius  alone  has  the  right  to  tamper  with  genius."  Evi- 
dently the  word  "tamper"  does  not  mean  to  Mr.  Shaw  what  it  means 
to  the  rest  of  us.  To  tamper  is  to  meddle,  to -altar  a  document  ille- 
gitimately, and  so  on.  In  fact,  all  the  meanings  given  in  the  dictionary 
are  condemnatory,  and  show  that  a  tamperer  belongs  to  a  class  of 
wrong-'uns  ranging  from  busybodies  to  criminals. 

Probably  Handel  would  have  used  this,  that  and  the  other  resource 
had  they  been  available;  it  doesn't  need  a  Bernard  Shaw  to  tell  us 
that  (though  he  would  be  alone  in  including  the  cinema  box  of 
tricks).  But  this  obvious  line  of  reasoning  has  no  point  unless  it  is 
considered  to  justify  our  doing  what  we  surmise  Handel  himself  would 
have  done  had  our  orchestral  wealth  been  available.  But  we  have 
no  right  to  go  beyond  "probably."  Twenty  years  ago  many  musicians 
regarded  Brahms's  orchestration  as  drab;  anticipating  Mr.  Shaw  they 
might  have  said  what  he  says  of  "The  Messiah":  the  music  could  not 
have  been  better,  but  the  instrumentation  would  have  been  richer 
and  very  much  more  effective  had  Brahms  .  .  .  and  so  on.  Yet,  Brahms 
had  at  hand  all  the  orchestral  panoply  of  Wagner,  and  his  sparing 
use  of  color  and  richness  was  deliberate.  We  may  even  say  that  he 
couldn't  help  himself:  the  scoring  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  con- 
ception as  the  thematic  and  structural  content.  How  monotonous 
concerts  would  be  if  all  composers  scored  like  Wagner!  Not  many 
years  ago  there  were  signs  that  the  up-and-coming  young  men  (es- 
pecially in  this  country)  were  going  to  do  so.  I  heard  one  of  their 
works  broadcast  recently.  Wagner  himself  could  hardly  have  scored 
it  more  richly,  and  yet  .  .  . 

Now  that  John  Doe  is  becoming  orchestrally-minded  he  realizes 
that  scoring  is  a  highly  individual  affair;  he  is  conscious  that  the 
sound  of  the  orchestra  is  not  the  same  in  Sibelius  as  it  is  in  Wagner, 
Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  Elgar  and  Debussy,  and  that  these  composers 
also  differ  from  one  another  in  the  general  orchestral  effect  they 
produce.  Handel  and  Bach  lived  too  early  to  be  able  to  express  them- 
selves through  the  orchestra;  they  did  it  in  ways  that  are  less  used 
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now,  and  it  is  likely  that  much  of  our  enjoyment  of  their  music  is 
due  to  our  subconscious  pleasure  in  the  contrast  between  their  works 
and  those  of  the  modern  composers  who  supply  nine-tenths  of  the 
concert  repertory. 


I  haven't  touched  on  the  question  of  style;  readers  of  this  journal 
need  no  reminder  of  the  musical  crimes  committed  by  transcribers, 
editors  and  orchestrators  who  have  forgotten  or  failed  to  realize  its 
importance.  But  Mr.  Shaw  seems  to  think  that  style  and  fitness  don't 
matter,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  implication  that  we  ought  to  "en- 
rich" Handel  by  giving  him  a  score  that  would  be  a  gorgeous 
anachronism. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  am  only  a  very  moderate  sort  of 
purist  in  this  matter.  I've  heard  "The  Messiah"  done  with  pretty 
well  all  the  possible  kinds  of  accompaniment,  and  so  long  as  a  good 
chorus  has  been  singing  and  the  accompaniment  hasn't  got  between 
me  and  it,  my  enjoyment  has  been  complete.  For  when  all  is  said, 
it  is  the  chorus  that  matters  in  such  works,  and  Handel  gave  it  such 
splendid  stuff  mainly  because  the  orchestra  he  had  to  write  for  was 
a  comparatively  negligible  affair.  We  can  only  guess  what  he  would 
have  done  had  he  been  given  the  whole  modern  bag  of  tricks  to  play 
with;  but  we  know  that  he  would  have  written  very  differently  for  his 
singers  —  and  almost  certainly  less  well. 


The  weakness  of  Mr.  Shaw's  case  is  shown  by  his  failure  to  give  an 
instance  of  the  successful  overlaying  of  an  old  classic  by  really  modern 
orchestration.  Instead,  he  falls  back  on  analogies  that  won't  hold 
water.  For  instance:  "Wagner,  when  he  conducted  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  found  that  certain  themes  which  were  evidently  meant 
to  be  heard  as  principal  melodies  were  smothered  by  their  accom- 
paniment. He  rescored  the  passages  to  correct  this.  Wagner's  version 
is  now  played  instead  of  that  left  by  the  deaf  Beethoven."  Nobody 
today  objects  to  emendations  of  this  kind:  they  are  mere  practical 
common  sense. 

Here  is  another  feeble  argument:  "Finally,  take  the  case  of 
Shakespeare.  He  did  not  write  original  plays:  he  wrote  'additional 
accompaniments'  to  old  ones.  Has  anyone  on  earth  except  Tolstoy, 
who  had  no  ear  for  English  word-music,  ever  suggested  that  we  should 
go  back  to  the  original  'Lear'?  Could  Mr.  Langley  endure  a  per- 
formance of  the  old  'Hamlet'  after  tasting  Shakespeare's  version?" 

Here  I  rub  my  eyes  and  wonder  how  so  keen  a  debater  can  bring 
forward  as  analogous  cases  a  Shakespeare  play  on  an  old  plot  and  a 
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modern  musician's  rescoring  of  a  Handel  oratorio.  The  poet  was  not 
bringing  the  old  story  of  Lear  and  Hamlet  up-to-date;  he  was  creat- 
ing something  new  from  them;  whereas  the  rescorer  of  Handel  is 
doing  nothing  better  than  pandering  to  the  present-day  demand  for 
color  and  variety  by  laying  those  qualities  on  to  an  old  work  which 
depends  mainly  for  its  effect  on  other  factors. 


By  way  of  codetta  to  my  backing  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Plea  for  Progress 
let  me  add  one  more  to  his  list  of  "supposes."  Supposing  Beethoven 
had  lived  at  a  period  when  there  was  a  very  large  public  that  pre- 
ferred short  works  to  long  and  the  jazz  band  to  the  orchestra. 
Wouldn't  that  justify  our  doing  something  about  the  symphonies? 
Well,  'tis  being  done.  I  take  the  following  from  a  gramophone  review 
in  a  journal  called  The  Airscrew: 

"Debroy  Somers  and  his  band.  —  V   (.  .  .— )  Symphony.  Abridged. 

"One  of  Beethoven's  liveliest  works.  A  grand  piece,  with  victory 

emphasized  throughout." 


COMING   CONCERTS 


or  THE 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Tuesday  Evening  Feb.  17318.30  Metropolitan  Theatre  Providence 

Friday  Afternoon  Feb.  20  at  2.30  Symphony  Hall  Boston 

Saturday  Evening  Feb.  21  at  8.15  Symphony  Hall  Boston 

Thursday  Evening  Feb.  26  at  8.00  Sanders  Theatre  Cambridge 

Friday  Afternoon  Feb.  27  at  2.30  Symphony  Hall  Boston 

Saturday  Evening  Feb.  28  at  8.15  Symphony  Hall  Boston 

Monday  Evening  Mar.  2  at  8.15  Symphony  Hall  Boston 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Mar.  3  at  3.00  Symphony  Hall  Boston 

Friday  Afternoon  Mar.  6  at  2.30  Symphony  Hall  Boston 

Saturday  Evening  Mar.  7  at  8.15  Symphony  Hall  Boston 

Tuesday  Evening  Mar,  10  at  8.00  John  M,  Greene  Hall  Northampton 

Wednesday  Evening  Mar.  11  at  8.30  Wool sey  Hall  New  Haven 

Thursday  Evening  Mar.  12  at  8.45  Carnegie  Hall  New  York 

Friday  Evening  Mar.  13  at  8.30  Academy  of  Music  Brooklyn 

Saturday  Afternoon  Mar.  14  at  2.30  Carnegie  Hall  New  York 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at   Hamburg,  May  7,   1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April  3,    1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  g,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  this  orchestra's  first  season   (February  24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two   trumpets,   three   trombones,   tuba,   timpani,   strings. 

A  FTER  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of  his  First  Sym- 
a\.  phony  for  fourteen  years,  Brahms  followed  this  one  with  another 
in  short  order.  The  First  he  gave  to  Carlsruhe  for  performance  Novem- 
ber 4,  1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted  his  Second 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


Fourth  Pair  of  Concerts 

'Thursday  Evenings  March  12 
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to    the   more    important   Vienna   Philharmonic,    through   which,    on 
December  30,  1877,  Hans  Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world. 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian  of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore 
his  responsibility  with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimarites 
were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony  with  poised  and  sharp- 
ened pens,  he  approached  the  form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and 
reconsidering,  doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But  when  that 
assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  first  Symphony,  had  come  to  pass,  the 
composer,  despite  acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with  apparent  effortlessness 
and  dispatch.  Brahms  sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his 
friends  with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 

Since  Brahms  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the  summer  season 
when  he  was  free  from  the  distraction  of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that 
the  summer  of  1877,  which  he  spent  at  Portschach,  gave  birth  to  his 
most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  When  he  discovered  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach 
is  most  exquisitely  situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and  apparently, 
pleasant  abode  in  the  Schloss!  You  may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this; 
it  will  impress  them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have  just 
two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters;  my  piano  could  not  be 
got  up  the  stairs,  it  would  have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became 
so  frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  more 
secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore.  He  spent  two  more  summers  at 
Portschach,  and  there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  first  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  two  Rhapsodies  for  piano, 
Op.  79.  Returning  there  from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  hisj 
first  sketches  for  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  It  was  with  reason 
that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this  spot:  "So  many  melodies  fly 
about,  one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 

The  uneffusive  Brahms,  who  neither  spoke  nor  tolerated  high  and 
solemn  words  on  subjects  near  his  heart,  had  a  way  of  alluding  to  a 
new  score  in  a  joking  and  misleading  way,  or  producing  the  manu- 
script unexpectedly  at  a  friend's  house,  and  with  an  assumed  casual 
air.  In  September  of  1877,  as  the  Second  Symphony  progressed,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Billroth:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  sym- 
phony; I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons." 

When  his  devoted  friend  and  admirer,  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg, 
was  consumed  with  impatience  to  see  the  new  work,  Brahms  took  de- 
light in  playfully  misrepresenting  its  character.  He  wrote  (November 
22,  1877):  "It  is  really  no  symphony,  but  merely  a  Sinfonie,*  and  I    j 


She  had  teasingly  upbraided   him  for  spelling    "symphony"   with   an    "f." 
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shall  have  no  need  to  play  it  to  you  beforehand.  You  merely  sit  down 
at  the  piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the  two  pedals  in  turn,  and  strike 
the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times  in  succession,  then  in  the  bass  ff 
and  pp  and  you  will  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  latest." 
And  on  the  day  before  the  first  performance  he  wrote:  "The  orchestra 
here  play  my  new  symphony  with  crepe  bands  on  their  sleeves,  because 
of  its  dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black  edge,  too." 

On  the  igth  of  September  he  had  informed  Mme.  Clara  Schumann, 
always  his  nearest  musical  confidante,  that  the  first  movement  was 
completed;  in  early  October  he  played  it  to  her,  together  with  part 
of  the  finale.  In  December,  in  advance  of  the  first  performance,  Brahms 
and  Ignatz  Briill  played  a  piano  duet  arrangement  (by  the  composer) 
at  the  house  of  Ehrbar  in  Vienna,  to  a  group  of  friends  (a  custom 
which  they  had  started  when  the  First  Symphony  was  about  to  be 
played,  and  which  they  were  to  repeat  before  the  Third  and  Fourth). 
Following  the  premiere,  which  took  place  late  in  December  (probably 
the  30th),  Hans  Richter  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Brahms 
himself  led  the  second  performance  which  was  given  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  on  January  10. 

It  remains  to  be  recorded  that  at  the  first  two  performances,  in 
Vienna  and  in  Leipzig,  opinion  was  divided.  One  might  suppose  that 
the  critics,  who  have  so  often  missed  the  point  when  a  masterpiece  is 
first  heard,  might  for  once  have  risen  as  one  to  this  relatively  simple 
and  straightforward  score,  with  its  long  sustained  flood  of  instru- 
mental song.  Vienna,  it  is  true,  which  had  been  decidedly  reserved 
about  the  First  Symphony,  took  the  new  one  to  its  heart.  It  was  of  a 
"more  attractive  character,"  "more  understandable,"  and  its  composer 
was  commended  for  refraining  this  time  from  "entering  the  lists  with 
Beethoven."  A  true  "Vienna  Symphony,"  wrote  one  ecstatic  critic. 
Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  more  than  stiffly  courteous  in  its 
applause,  and  not  one  critic  had  much  to  say  for  it.  "The  Viennese," 
wrote  Dorffel,  "are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.  We  make  quite 
different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music  which  is 
more  than  'pretty,'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he  comes  before  us  as  a 
symphonist." 

Eduard  Hanslick,  pontifical  spokesman  of  Brahms  in  Vienna,  wrote 
a  review  which  showed  a  very  considerable  penetration  of  the  new 
score.  Any  helpful  effect  upon  the  general  understanding  of  his  readers, 
however,  must  have  been  almost  completely  discounted  by  the  follow- 
ing prefatory  paragraph,  a  prime  example  of  jaundiced  Beck- 
messerism:— 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form 
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—  i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven  —  but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  practical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms' 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  Second  Symphony." 

In  this  way  did  the  critics  industriously  increase  the  obscuring 
smoke  of  partisan  controversy. 

The  original  Leipzig  attitude  towards  the  symphony  as  deplorably 
lacking  in  a  due  Brahmsian  content  of  meaty  counterpoint  survived 
in  the  treatise  of  Weingartner  (1897),  who  called  the  scherzo  "a  grace- 
ful trifle  almost  too  insignificant  for  the  other  three  movements."  And 
so  recently  as  1928,  Richard  Specht  writes  in  his  Life  of  Brahms:  "If 
one  excepts  the  somewhat  morose  [?]  finale,  it  is  a  serenade  rather  than 
a  symphony,  and  reminds  us  that  not  only  Beethoven,  but  Haydn  and 
Mozart  too,  wrote  symphonic  works  which  would  be  better  called  sin- 
foniettas  today."  It  may  be  safely  hazarded  that  there  could  be  found 
plentiful  dissenters  from  this  point  of  view.  The  acquaintance  of  fifty 
years  seems  to  have  put  a  levelling  perspective  on  the  first  two  sym- 
phonies, which  their  first  hearers  compared  with  such  a  confident  sense 
of  antithesis.  It  is  possible  today  to  find  an  abundant  portion  of  sheer 
musical  poetry  in  each  of  the  four  symphonies  —  they  may  vary  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  the  emotional  nature  of  their  creator,  but 
those  bounds  are  not  excessively  wide. 

The  C  minor  symphony  has  long  ceased  to  be  "complex,"  "obscure," 
"forbidding,"  even  to  the  most  faint-hearted  of  present-day  listeners, 
and  the  deliberately  intellectual  Brahms,  laboring  a  hard  musical  logic, 
is  becoming  the  figure  of  a  quaint  old  fable.  The  grandeur  of  the  First 
symphony  has  quite  lost  its  "sternness"  with  the  years,  and  taken  on 
much  of  the  romance,  the  engaging  color,  the  direct  musical  poesy, 
once  attributed  exclusively  to  the  Second.  The  Second  Symphony,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  hard  to  connect  with  the  slight  texture,  the  incon- 
sequential "prettiness,"  with  which  Brahms'  earnest  friends  once  re- 
proached him. 
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Capricclo   ( Jestis  Marfa  Sanroma,  Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical   Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Prokofieff 

Concerto   No.   12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo§  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

filegie   ( Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti) Faur6 

"Enchanted   Lake" Liadov 

Fair  Harvard  Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Frilhlinjjsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop^die  No.  1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

"La  Mer"  ("The  Sea") Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"  Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  M^re  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Missa    Solemnis Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums) Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"   Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet    Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El   Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses") Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major  ("Spring") Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian") Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  B  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  In  B  minor  ("Path^tique") Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished") Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ( "Surprise") Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem ) Sibelius 

Waltz    (from   String  Serenade) Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood) Strauss 
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''An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term,  July  3  -  August  1.6,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
at  Tanglewood,  Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


At  present,  more  than  ever  before,  music  fills  a  special  need 
in  the  life  of  America.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects. 

The  Center  has  five  departments.  The  following  are  for 
advanced  students  preparing  for  professional  careers:  I.  Con- 
ducting, orchestral  and  choral,  II.  Orchestral  playing  and 
chamber  music.  III.  Composition,  IV.  Opera.  The  fifth  and 
largest,  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  designed  for 
those  less  interested  in  professional  performance  —  amateurs, 
music  students,  teachers,  college  students,  all  who  wish  to 
refresh  mind  and  personality  by  the  experience  of  the  best 
in  music  — offers  a  variety  of  activities:  (i)  a  chorus  which 
will  sing  various  choral  works  and  prepare  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Bach's  Magnificat  in  D  for  performance  under 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival;  (2) 
orchestral  playing  in  a  less  advanced  symphony  orchestra;  (3) 
chamber  music  groups;  (4)  a  course  in  Twentieth  Century 
Music;  (5)  a  course  in  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic 
Music  600-1600. 

All  students  are  privileged  to  attend  lectures  by  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  Olin  Downes,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien  Price, 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Herbert  Graf,  Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard 
Rychtarik,  Hugh  Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby,  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

For  catalog  and  application  blanks  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Executive  Secretary,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Fifty-Sixth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  EVENING  CONCERT 
THURSDAY,   March    12 


Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"    (Koechel  No.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegretto;   Trio 

TV.  Finale:   Allegro  molto 

Prokofieff Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,"  Op.  20 

I.  The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala 

II.  The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits 

III.  Night 

IV.  The  Glorious  Departure  of  Lolli  and  the  Procession  of  the  Sun 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  82 

I  (   Tempo  molto  moderate 
II.  (  Allegro  moderato,  ma  poco  a  poco  stretto 
III.     Andante  mosso,  quasi  allegretto 
IV.    Allegro  molto 


BALDWIN    PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  "Jupiter,"  K.  No.  551  fl 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,   1756;  died  at  Vienna,  Decembei   5,   1791 


The  manuscript  score  is  dated  August  10,  1788.  The  symphony  requires:  a  flute, 
two  oboes,  two   bassoons,   two  horns,   two   trumpets,   timpani,  and   strings. 

A  CLASSICAL  work  bearing  a  cold  number,  or  even  only  a  key  for 
identification,  sometimes  acquired  a  descriptive  title  at  that  mid- 
point of  time  when  the  composer  was  no  longer  there  to  protest  and 
posterity  had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  desecration.  Apt  or  not,  but 
at  least  convenient,  the  names  have  had  a  way  of  sticking  as  if  for 
eternity.  The  canny  publisher  who  tagged  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
"Moonlight"  or  "Appassionata"  has  triumphed  by  the  test  of  endur- 
ance over  the  protesting  scholars.  The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  so 
named  more  than  a  century  ago,  and,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  J.  B.  Cramer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  has  been  suspected  of 
the  deed. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  with  but  four  years  to  live,  Mozart  was 
harassed  by  debt,  a  condition  from  which  he  never  quite  extricated 
himself  even  while  composing  the  crowning  operas  and  instrumental 
music  of  his  career.  Through  these  four  years  there  was  no  particular 
call  for  symphonies.  The  famous  final  three  which  he  composed  within 
the  space  of  seven  weeks  in  that  summer  (the  well-known  symphonies 
in  E-flat  major,  G  minor,  and  C  major)  may  simply  have  satisfied 
some  inner  artist's  desire  to  give  final  and  transcendent  expression  to 
a  beloved  form.  We  do  not  know  positively  that  any  one  of  them  was 
performed  in  his  hearing  or  in  his  lifetime,  although  one  or  more  may 
have  been  given  at  Leipzig  under  his  direction  in  1789. 

"The  three  symphonies,"  wrote  Professor  Tovey,  "express  the 
healthiest  of  reactions  on  each  other,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
all  in  Mozart's  ripest  style  makes  the  full  range  of  that  style  appear 
more  vividly  than  in  any  other  circumstances.  Consequently,  they 
make  an  ideal  programme  when  played  in  their  chronological  order. 
The  E-flat  Symphony  has  always  been  known  as  the  locus  classicus  for 
euphony;  the  G  minor  accurately  defines  the  range  of  passion  com- 
prehended in  the  terms  of  Mozart's  art;  and  the  C  major  ends  hi§ 
symphonic  career  with  the  youthful  majesty  of  a  Greek  god.  Within 
these  three  types  each  individual  movement  is  no  less  distinctive, 
while,  of  course,  the  contrasts  within  the  individual  symphony  are 
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expressly  designed  for  vividness  and  coherence.  Even  in  the  treatment 
of  the  orchestra,  where  Mozart's  material  resources  would  mean  star- 
vation to  any  but  the  most  spiritual  of  modern  composers,  each  sym- 
phony has  its  own  special  colouring:  and  that  colouring  is  none  the 
less  vivid  in  that  it  is  most  easily  defined  by  stating  what  instruments 
of  the  normal  orchestra  are  absent." 

Yet  Tovey  objects  to  the  title:  "  Jupiter'  takes  rank  with  the  titles 
'Emperor  Concerto'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata'  as  among  the  silliest 
injuries  ever  inflicted  on  great  works  of  art.  Mozart's  musical  culture 
may  have  been  Italian,  but  his  artistic  nature  was  neither  Roman  nor 
Graeco-Roman.  He  was  as  Greek  as  Keats."  And  Philip  Hale  once 
remarked:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that  reminds  one  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Jupiter  Pluvius;  or  of  the  god  who, 
assuming  various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by  his  ad- 
ventures with  women  semi-divine  or  mortals  of  common  clay  he 
excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno.  The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian 
mood.  It  is  intensely  human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety." 

A  more  recent  writer,  Eric  Blom,  is  of  a  similar  opinion: 

"Although  this  Symphony  is  the  most  'classical'  of  the  final  group 
of  three  that  is  the  apotheosis  of  Mozart's  symphonic  writing,  there 
is  nothing  of  divine  detachment  at  any  rate  in  its  first  three  move- 
ments. The  sudden  outbursts  in  an  unexpected  minor  key  in  the  first, 
the  strenuous  syncopations  and  displaced  accents  in  the  second  and 
the  sighing  chromatic  descents  in  the  minuet  are  all  evidences  of 
penetrating  human  feeling,  and  no  doubt  Mozart  would  have  been 
the  first  to  point  with  amusement  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
Olympian  in  the  little  auxiliary  G  major  theme  in  the  first  movement, 
which  he  borrowed  quite  shamelessly  from  a  comic  aria  of  his,  'Un 
baco  di  mano'  (K.  541),  of  which  the  words  run:  'You  are  a  little 
dense,  my  dear  Pompeo;  go  and  study  the  ways  of  the  world.'  Sup- 
posing that  one  might  imagine  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  fatuous 
'Jupiter'  nickname  to  have  been  Pompeo,  one  would  like  to  sing 
this  air  to  him,  or  to  his  memory,  substituting  'the  way  of  composers' 
for  'the  way  of  the  world,'  but  leaving  the  observation  quoted  above 
intact. 

"Only  the  last  movement  may  be  regarded  as  being  Jovial,  if  one 
accepts  the  adjective  in  its  original  sense  of  godlike.  What  Mozart 
gives  us  is  an  awareness  of  the  wonders  of  divine  creation.  Jove,  if  he 
appears  to  us  at  all  in  this  crowning  finale,  does  not  do  so  as  the 
thunderer,  but  as  the  maker  of  a  world.  There  is  a  mystery  in  this 
music  not  to  be  solved  by  analysis  or  criticism,  and  perhaps  only  just 
to  be  apprehended  by  the  imagination.  We  can  understand  the  utter 
simplicity;  we  can  also,  with  an  effort,  comprehend  the  immense 
technical  skill  with  which  its  elaborate  fabric  is  woven;  what  remains 
for  ever  a  riddle  is  how  any  human  being  could  manage  to  combine 
these  two  opposites  into  such  a  perfectly  balanced  work  of  art.  There 
are  five  subjects,  each  of  them  a  mere  stock  phrase  such  as  any  pro- 
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fessor  of  composition  might  give  to  a  student  to  work  out  as  a  fugue. 
Mozart  does  not  work  any  of  them  into  a  fugue,  but  all  of  them  into  a 
sonata  movement  with  a  fugal  texture  of  incredible  elaboration,  com- 
bining now  any  two  of  the  subjects,  now  a  single  one  in  canon,  and 
again  mixing  both  procedures  together.  The  dizzy  culmination  comes 
in  the  coda,  where  all  five  themes  appear  together  in  various  juxta- 
positions." 

[OOPTBIQHTBD] 
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SCYTHIAN  SUITE,  "ALA  AND  LOLLI,"  Op.  20 
By  Serge  Sergeivitch  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  24,  1891 


The  Scythian  Suite  was  completed  in  1914  and  first  performed  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  at  the  Maryinski  Theatre  in  Petrograd,  January  29,  1916.* 

The  Chicago  Orchestra  introduced  the  suite  to  America,  December  6,  1918. 
There  have  been  performances  by  this  orchestra  in  Boston  under  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
October  24,  1924;  March  2,  1928;  January  31,  1929;  and  February  5,  1937. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  tiumpets, 
four  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle,  celesta,  xylophone,   bells,   two   harps,   pianoforte,   and   strings. 


*  "When  the  first  performance  of  the  Scythian  Suite  was  announced  in  Moscow,  a  not 
uncommon  incident  occurred :  the  orchestral  parts  were  not  ready  in  time,  and  another  piece 
was  substituted  at  the  last  moment.  This  did  not  prevent  the  headlong  critic,  Sabaneiev,  from 
showering  on  Prokofieff  all  sorts  of  invectives  for  his  music.  Prokofieff  gave  out  the  facts 
of  cancellation  in  an  open  letter;  the  critic  was  forthwith  asked  to  resign.  At  that  time 
such  dishonesty  could  not  be  tolerated.  We  all  know  that  nowadays  critics  get  away  with 
Avorse  things." — Nicolas  Slonimsky,  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (January  30,  1930). 
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^■xxHEN  Prokofieff  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  not  long  graduated 
V\  from  the  Conservatory  at  St.  Petersburg  and  looked  upon  in 
Russia  as  a  modernist  o£  great  promise,  Diaghilev  approached  him  for 
a  ballet.  Prokofieff  planned  a  musical  depiction  of  "Ala  and  Lolli," 
pre-Christian  figures  of  legendary  Scythia,  a  region  not  far  removed 
from  the  southern  Russia  in  which  he  had  grown  up.  The  subject  did 
not  seem  practicable  to  Diaghilev,  and  was  accordingly  written,  not 
as  a  ballet,  but  as  the  "Scythian  Suite"  for  Orchestra. 

Intimations  of  the  long  vanished  gods  and  demons  that  people  the 
music  are  printed  in  the  score: 

I.  Invocation  to  Veles  and  Ala  (Allegro  feroce,  4-4  time).  The 
music  describes  an  invocation  to  the  sun,  worshipped  by  the  Scythians 
as  their  highest  deity,  named  Veles.  This  invocation  is  followed  by  the 
sacrifice  to  the  beloved  idol,  Ala,  the  daughter  of  Veles. 

II.  The  Evil-God  and  dance  of  the  pagan  monsters  {Allegro  sos- 
tenuto,  4-4  time).  The  Evil-God  summons  the  seven  pagan  monsters 
from  their  subterranean  realms  and,  surrounded  by  them,  dances  a 
delirious  dance. 

III.  Night  {AndantinOj  4-4  time).  The  Evil-God  comes  to  Ala  in 
darkness.  Great  harm  befalls  her.  The  moon  rays  fall  upon  Ala,  and 
the  moon-maidens  descend  to  bring  her  consolation.  ^ 

IV.  Lolli's  pursuit  of  the  Evil-God  and  the  sunrise  {Tempestuoso, 
4-4  time).  Lolli,  a  Scythian  hero,  went  forth  to  save  Ala.  He  fights  the 
Evil-God.  In  the  uneven  battle  with  the  latter,  Lolli  would  have  per- 
ished, but  the  sun-god  rises  with  the  passing  of  night  and  smites  the 
evil  deity.  With  the  description  of  the  sunrise  the  Suite  comes  to  an 
end. 

The  remarkable  final  pages  kindled  the  imagination  of  Lawrence 
Gilman:  "The  finale  limns  for  us  a  pagan  dawn  as  seen  through  the 
savagely  ecstatic  eyes  and  frenzied  brains  of  sun-worshipping  barba- 
rians. The  piercing,  exultant  hieratical  trumpets,  the  cumulative  radi- 
ance of  the  whole  orchestra  as  the  wild  men  chant  their  hymn  to  the 
dazzling  god  and  the  world  takes  fire,  are  like  nothing  else  in  the 
literature  of  music." 

The  following  description  of  the  Scythians  by  Herodotus  was  quoted 
by  Philip  Hale  when  this  suite  was  previously  performed: 

"Scythia  is  a  name  that  has  been  applied  to  different  countries  at 
different  times.  The  Scythia  described  by  Herodotus  comprised  the 
southeastern  parts  of  Europe  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  River  Tanai's  (now  Don).  Herodotus  gives  a  graphic  and  singularly 
interesting  account  of  these  wild,  barbaric  nomads  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  history.  We  are  interested  here  only  with  what  he  has  to  say 
about  their  religion: 
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"They  propitiate  the  following  gods  only:  Vesta,  most  of  all;  then 
Jupiter,  deeming  the  Earth  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter;  after  these, 
Apollo,  and  Venus  Urania,  and  Hercules  and  Mars.  All  the  Scythians 
acknowledge  these,  but  those  who  are  called  Royal  Scythians  sacrifice 
also  to  Neptune.  Vesta  in  the  Scythian  language  is  named  Tahiti; 
Jupiter  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  rightly  called  Papaeus;  the  Earth,  Apia; 
Apollo,  Oetosyrus;  Venus  Urania,  Artimposa;  and  Neptune,  Thami- 
masadas.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  erect  images,  altars,  and  temples, 
except  to  Mars;  to  him  they  are  accustomed."  Then  follows  a  minute 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  they  sacrificed  cattle  and  enemies 
taken  prisoners,  the  latter  to  Mars.  "Swine  they  never  use,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  reared  in  their  country." 

[OOPTBiaHTBD] 


ENTR'ACTE 

OUR  MUSICAL  LIFE 

By  Paul  Henry  Lang 

The  author  of  the  recent  book  ''Music  in  Western  Civilization" 
contributed  to  the  ''New  York  Times"  of  Sunday,  January  2^  last, 
the  following  commentary  upon  the  past  and  future  of  creative  music 
in  America. 

^'piHE  Stagnation  of  our  musical  life,  which  has  been  commented 
X  upon  by  a  number  of  thoughtful  observers,  including  Spengler 
in  his  "Decline  of  the  West,"  may  be  explained  partially  by  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  social  and  cultural  currents  which  affect  the 
destiny  of  arts  and  letters  even  in  the  smallest  details.  Until  very 
recently  we  were  reluctant  to  see  in  music  anything  but  the  "supreme 
gift  of  God  to  mankind,"  a  gift  somehow  outside  the  realm  of  life 
and  of  the  more  "concrete"  arts  and  letters  and  reaching  maturity  in 
comparatively  recent  times.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  widespread  belief 
that  the  times  before  J.  S.  Bach  served  merely  as  a  preparation  for 
what  was  to  come.  This  is  a  typical  instance  of  our  lopsided  acquaint- 
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ance  with  music  and  of  our  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  past.  If 
we  fail  in  the  understanding  of  social  and  artistic  currents  of  the 
times  of  Bach  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  understand  the  infinitely 
more  complicated  conditions  which  prevail  today. 

In  the  mythical  days  up  to  and  including  Bach's  era  a  composer 
was  practically  always  his  most  qualified  interpreter,  whether  on  the 
organ  bench,  in  the  choir  loft  or  before  the  conductor's  harpsichord. 
There  were  few  "concerts"  or  public  opera  houses,  nor  were  there 
copyright  laws  to  protect  publications,  therefore  the  composer  relied 
mainly  on  patronage,  on  his  modest  but  safe  position  in  court,  church 
or  school.  As  late  as  in  Mozart's  time  a  composer-performer  could 
hardly  make  a  living  as  a  free-lance  artist.  It  was  only  at  the  approach 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  this  situation  began  to  change;  but 
once  the  change  made  itself  felt,  the  economic  and  social  circum- 
stances of  the  time  determined  the  nature  of  this  music  and  with  it 
the  new  position  of  the  composer.  The  virtuoso  and  his  guide  and 
mentor,  the  impresario,  appeared  to  take  over  the  leadership  in  the 
musical  world,  interposing  themselves  between  the  composer  and  his 
outlet  to  the  public,  nay,  to  life.  There  had  been  virtuosi  before  and 
there  had  been  impresarios,  but  as  an  institution,  as  a  musico-eco- 
nomic  and  musico-political  force  they  came  into  their  own  only  about 
a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  changes  wrought  by  the  new  alignment  were  tremendous  and 
the  consequences  far-reaching.  From  the  aristocratic  drawing  room, 
princely  court  theatre,  academic  aula,  churchly  choir  loft  and  other 
sheltered  places  music  moved  out  into  the  world.  The  first  to  suffer 
was  the  humble  cantor,  whose  great  art  was  all  but  forgotten  by  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Chamber  music,  the  purest  ex- 
pression of  instrumental  music  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  began  to  transgress  its  limits  and  assume  certain  orchestral 
characteristics  ill-befitting  its  nature.  Songs  meant  for  informal  gather- 
ings in  the  home  were  bellowed,  in  operatic  fashion,  from  the  stages 
of  big  concert  halls. 

But  while  the  more  intimate  types  of  music  lost  favor,   the  lyric 
stage  and  the  orchestra,  most  suitable  for  entertaining  large  groups, 
embarked  on  a  spectacular  career.  Attendant  on  these  changes  was  a 
quickening  of   the   tempo   of  musical   life,   well   illustrated   by    the 
change  from  a  sedate  periodical  literature  on  music  to  musical  criti- 
cism in  the  daily  press.  The  alternation  of  musical  epochs  was  accel- 
I  erated  and  complicated  by   the  many  extra-musical  factors   to   such 
an  extent  that  there  was  virtually  no  time  for  a  musical  literature  to 
I  be  created  to  keep  pace  with  the  events.  There  was  the  new  monarch 
I  of  musical  life,  the  virtuoso,  acclaimed  and  in  great  demand  by  a 
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newly  formed  international  concert  industry  —  yet  with  very  little  in 
the  way  of  suitable  music  at  his  disposal. 

The  first  great  discrepancy  between  the  instincts  of  the  composer 
and  the  demands  of  the  social  organization  sets  in  here;  neither  the 
music  of  the  past  nor  that  of  the  present  was  suitable  for  the  virtuoso. 
So  in  the  absence  of  a  bravura  literature  the  composers  were  com- 
pelled to  procure  show  pieces.  Musical  criticism  of  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  testifies  to  the  prodigious  number  of  transcriptions,  para- 
phrases and  pot-pourris,  which  constituted  the  main  fare  of  concert 
programs.  Everything  grew  in  size  and  sonority,  until  in  the  second 
half  of  the  century  a  stage  was  reached  of  which  the  Crystal  Palace 
is  perhaps  the  best  symbol. 

The  temper  of  the  times,  the  inclusion  of  music  in  the  orbit  of 
business,  created  a  modern  concert  industry  which  set  codes  and  types 
of  programs,  regulated  by  the  same  principles  —  demand  and  supply 
—  which  actuated  any  other  financial  undertaking.  In  this  splash  and 
grandeur  the  real  and  original  genius  of  romanticism,  its  delicate 
lyricism,  was  lost,  and  the  century  of  romanticism  overflowed  to  the 
strains  of  a  gargantuan  symphony  of  sonority  and  color,  entirely 
foreign  to  its  spirit.  All  the  accomplishments  of  this  long  era,  which 
were  legion,  were  threatened  with  extinction,  and  indeed  the  rebellion 
against  romanticism  which  has  occupied  thoughtful  composers  and 
musicians  for  the  last  generation  tends  to  damn  all  the  good  which 
that  wealthy  era  gave  us  because  of  the  hatred  for  the  swollen  grand- 
iloquence of  the  fin  de  siecle  which  in  reality  was  as  foreign  to 
romanticism  as  it  is  to  us. 

Our  own  century  started  under  the  auspices  of  this  gargantuan 
feat,  enhancing  twofold  the  social  and  artistic  discrepancies  besetting 
music  for  a  hundred  years.  It  was  during  the  declining  period  of 
romanticism  that  the  American  branch  of  the  international  music 
industry  came  into  its  own.  Although  it  followed  brilliant  and  glam- 
orous examples  backed  by  much  tradition  and  experience,  the  United 
States  in  typical  fashion  caught  up  with  the  European  models  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  and  surpassed  them  in  our  own  era;  that  is,  sur- 
passed them  in  every  aspect  but  one:  creative  music.  The  excuse  used 
to  be,  and  still  is,  that  this  is  a  young  nation,  still  has  to  learn,  etc. 
But  this  young  nation  looks  back  upon  its  own  literature  and  art, 
its  great  educational  and  scientific  institutions,  which  were  also  im- 
ported and  are  now,  their  "youthfulness"  notwithstanding,  symbols 
of  the  power  and  resourcefulness  of  the  nation. 

The  truth  is  that  we  failed  to  acclimatize  music  to  the  genius  of 
the  nation.  Instead,  this  democratic  republic  elected  to  set  up  stand- 
ards and  monopolies   that  were  beginning   to   be   outmoded  every- 
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where  else.  There  was  a  veritable  court  opera  in  New  York,  unparal- 
leled at  a  time  when  such  institutions  on  the  Continent  were  trans- 
formed into  State,  i.e.,  public,  theatres  with  low-priced  seats  available 
to  all.  These  opera  houses,  although  earning  a  large  part  of  their 
upkeep,  received  subsidies,  but  they  are  looked  upon  by  the  many 
smaller  institutions  as  leaders  and  not  as  forbidding  competitors. 
There  are  established  in  some  of  our  great  cities  symphony  orchestras 
of  vast  proportions  that  surpass  anything  on  the  Continent;  however, 
a  few  of  them  suffice,  and  even  a  city  of  some  millions  does  not  have 
more  than  one  of  the  same  high  caliber.  All  these  are  monopolies  and, 
like  all  monopolies,  harmful  to  the  res  publica^  in  this  case,  American 
musical  culture. 

Now  all  this  is  fairly  obvious.  What  is  alarming  and  not  so  readily 
recognizable  is  that  this  sort  of  musical  life,  ignoring  all  signs  of  social 
and  economic  changes,  constantly  widens  the  already  large  gulf  be- 
tween composer  and  musical  life.  And  this  is  fatal,  for  we  cannot  live 
on  the  past  only.  No  matter  how  brilliant  our  concerts,  no  matter 
how  much  we  admire  the  "recreative  skill"  of  our  conductors  and 
virtuosi,  that  little  prefix  clinches  the  argument:  they  recreate  and  do 
not  create.  There  can  be  no  true  musical  culture  without  composers. 
We  gloss  over  this  fact  by  saying  that  we  have  none,  or  at  best  a  few, 
yet  there  is  no  lack  of  creative  talent.  There  are  composers,  but  our 
hopelessly  dated  mode  of  musical  living  makes  it  very  hard  for  them 
to  make  themselves  heard. 

The  picture  would  not  be  so  dark  if  the  many  well-meant,  time  and 
money  consuming  attempts  to  remedy  the  situation  were  not  in  reality 
aimed  at  retaining  the  status  quo  instead  of  recognizing  the  changed 
times.  It  does  not  take  a  radical,  in  fact  it  requires  no  political  convic- 
tions at  all,  to  see  that  music  is  no  longer  a  social  game.  Our  present 
modern  musical  culture  no  longer  calls  for  well-intentioned  and  gra- 
cious mentors,  but  for  experienced  and  cultured  musicians  and  busi- 
nesslike executives.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the 
Hapsburg  emperors  or  the  kings  of  Naples  could  afford  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  their  coiirt  theatre,  for  they  footed  the  bills  no  matter 
how  extravagant,  and  the  public  had  nothing  to  say,  as  the  show  was 
for  invited  guests  only.  Our  modern  social  patrons,  with  obvious  ex- 
ception, known  to  every  reader,  no  longer  can  afford  this  gesture,  and 
in  the  times  when  they  still  could,  they  were  lacking  in  one  of  the 
essential  virtues  of  the  old-time  grand  seigneurs  —  their  consistent 
championship  of  new  music. 

Not  one  of  the  American  operas  performed  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
at  the  Metropolitan  can  be  considered  a  progressive  or  even  a  repre- 
sentative work;  they  all  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  faded  grand  opera 
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pattern  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whereas  a  number  of  less  "ambi- 
tious" ventures  in  other  theatres  showed  real  talent  and  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  get  out  of  the  morass.  The  programs  of  our  leading  orches- 
tras are  a  constant  target  of  the  daily  press,  but  nothing  can  move 
them  from  continuing  their  monotonous  rounds.  The  fact  that  of 
Late  American  composers  are  more  frequently  heard  is  no  sign  of  a 
genuine  improvement,  for  while  these  composers  are  not  exactly  win- 
dow dressing,  the  majority  of  the  works  so  performed  conform  to 
the  tenets  of  the  fin  de  siecle. 

Thus  it  is  not  in  these  regions  that  we  can  find  encouragement  for 
those  who  deny  Spengler's  all  too  readily  accepted  judgment  that 
music  is  rapidly  declining.  The  many  fine  chamber  music  works, 
choral  compositions  —  the  eternal  source  of  musical  progress  —  an 
opera  or  two  of  the  chamber  variety,  as  well  as  interesting  orchestral 
works  for  "normal"  complements,  show  that,  though  facing  tremen- 
dous odds,  the  American  composer,  now  virtually  charged  with  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species,  has  found  his  bearings,  even  though  the 
social  and  economic  set-up  operates  against  him. 

Naturally,  no  truly  modern-minded  musician  will  insist  upon  the 
validity  of  any  of  the  revolutionary  techniques  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  contemporary  spirit  is  more  of  a  subtle  adjustment  to  con- 
temporary life  and  may  be  expressed  in  any  idiom  whatsoever,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  one  in  which  the  composer  genuinely  believes.  If  and 
when  our  musical  life  is  decentralized  and  freed  from  the  outmoded 
social  and  economic  fetishes,  ihe  American  composer  will  be  able 
to  take  his  place  beside  the  man  of  letters,  architect  and  painter  as  a 
full-fledged  partner. 
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SYMPHONY,  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  5,  Op.  82 
By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  TaVastehus,  Finland,  December  8,   1865;  living  at  Jarvenpaa 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  composed  in  the  last  months  of  1914,  and  first  per- 
formed at  Helsingfors,  December  8,  1915.  Sibelius  revised  the  Symphony  late  in 
1916,  and  the  revision  was  performed  December  14  of  that  year.  There  was  a 
second  revision  which  brought  the  score  into  its  final  form  in  the  autumn  of  1919. 
In  this  form  it  was  performed  at  Helsingfors,  November  24,  1919,  and  repeated 
November  27  and  29.  The  first  English  performance  was  on  February  12,  1921, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  American  performance  was  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  October  21,  1921.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  7,  1922.  There  were  subsequent  performances  December 
15,  1922,  November  11,  1927,  January  27,  1933,  January  26,  1934,  December  28, 
1934,  October  16,  1936,  November  11,  1938,  and  March  7,  1941. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

AFTER  writing  his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1911,  Sibelius  returned  to 
Xx  his  programme  music,  and  composed  "The  Dryad"  in  19 11,  the 
''Scenes  Historiques"  in  1912,  "The  Bard"  and  "Luonnotar"  in  1913, 
"Oceanides"  in  the  spring  of  1914.  In  May  and  June  there  came  the 
distraction  of  his  visit  to  America.  Back  in  Finland  in  July,  he  aban- 
doned an  idea  for  another  tone  poem  "King  Fjalar,"  rejected  pro- 
posals for  an  opera  and  a  ballet.  His  musical  thoughts  were  taking  a 
symphonic  trend  once  more,  fixing  his  purpose  upon  what  was  to 
become  the  Fifth  Symphony. 

"I  cannot  become  a  prolific  writer,"  so  he  expressed  himself  in  a 
letter  at  this  time,  when  he  was  pressed  for  a  ballet  (which  was  the 
composer's  best  chance  at  that  moment  for  immediate  gain  and  fame). 
"It  would  mean  killing  all  my  reputation  and  my  art.  I  have  made 
my  name  in  the  world  by  straightforward  means.  I  must  go  on  in  the 
same  way.  Perhaps  I  am  too  much  of  a  hypochondriac.  But  to  waste 
on  a  few  pas  a  motif  that  would  be  excellently  suited  to  symphonic 
composition!" 

The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Karl  Ekman  on 
Sibelius,  an  invaluable  record  of  the  course  of  the  composer's  thought 
and  work,  with  remarks  drawn  from  his  diary  and  letters,  or  noted 
down  in  a  series  of  conversations.  Mr.  Ekman  shows  how  Sibelius 
composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  response  to  an  inner  compulsion, 
and  in  spite  of  discouraging  outward  circumstances. 

The  World  War  descended  like  a  pall  over  Europe.  It  cut  him  off 
from  his  publishers  in  Germany,  and  from  the  royalties  which  should 
have  come  to  him  from  performances.  Sixteen  "minor  compositions," 
written  between  August  and  November,  became  to  him  a  source  of 
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needed  income,  and  a  refuge  from  the  dark  period  they  marked.  The 
Fifth  Symphony,  according  to  Mr.  Ekman,  was  a  reaction  from  these 
events.  The  composer,  who  had  increasingly  developed  a  personal  ex- 
pression, independent  of  current  musical  tendencies,  now  withdrew 
quite  definitely  from  the  distraught  external  world  into  those  inner 
symphonic  springs  which  had  always  been  the  true  source  of  his  crea- 
tive growth.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  resurgence  of  radiant  and 
vital  qualities  in  his  art,  a  kind  of  symphonic  affirmation  which  had 
been  dormant  since  the  Second  Symphony  of  1902,  the  more  restrained 
but  bright-voiced  Third  of  1908.  In  the  Fifth  Symphony,  this  mood 
found  a  new  awakening,  a  new  expansion.  As  the  Fifth  Symphony  was 
taking  shape,  Sibelius  wrote  of  "this  life  that  I  love  so  infinitely,  a 
feeling  that  must  stamp  everything  I  compose."  And  the  following 
lines  are  taken  from  his  diary,  at  the  end  of  September:  "In  a  deep 
dell  again.  But  I  begin  already  dimly  to  see  the  mountain  that  I  shall 
certainly  ascend.  .  .  .  God  opens  his  door  for  a  moment  and  his  or- 
chestra plays  the  fifth  symphony." 

Questioned  about  his  Fifth  Symphony,  Sibelius  spoke  of  it  with  his 
usual  disinclination  to  discuss  his  works.  "I  do  not  wish  to  give  a 
reasoned  exposition  of  the  essence  of  symphony.  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  in  my  works.  I  should  like,  however,  to  emphasize  a  point 
that  I  consider  essential:  the  directly  symphonic  is  the  compelling  vein 
that  goes  through  the  whole.  This  in  contrast  to  the  depicting." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  did  indeed  intensify  the  cleavage  between  the 
vividly  descriptive  music  which  was  the  invariable  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  lone  symphonist,  following  some  urge  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  public  demand  or  general  expectation  of 
1915.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  music  steeped  in  exotic  legend  has 
become  quite  outmoded,  and  the  symphony  unadorned  once  again 
eminently  desirable. 

The  new  symphony  was  first  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the  fif- 
tieth birthday  of  Sibelius,  at  a  concert  in  Helsingfors,  December  8, 
1915,  Kajanus  conducting.  The  composer  was  much  feted.  Through 
October  and  November,  1916,  he  took  up  the  work  again,  rewrote  it 
in  a  more  concentrated  form.  The  revision  was  performed  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1916,  at  Helsingfors,  Sibelius  conducting.  In  the  summer  of 
1917,  Sibelius  had  thoughts  of  a  new  symphony,  his  first  important 
work  of  the  war  period  other  than  the  Fifth  Symphony.  At  the  same 
time  he  contemplated  a  "new  and  final  revision"  of  the  Fifth.  By  the 
new  year  of  1918  the  fever  of  social  disruption  had  spread  into  Fin- 
land, and  the  composer,  much  harassed  by  troublous  times,  put  his 
music  regretfully  aside.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  peace  restored,  he  re- 
turned to  his  scores  with  renewed  energy.  Soon  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
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Symphonies  were  both  projected,  and  the  serious  work  of  complete 
revision  of  the  Fifth  embarked  upon.  He  noted  his  progress  in  an 
interesting  letter  of  May  20,  1918,  which  gives  evidence  of  a  revision 
drastic  indeed: 

"My  new  works  —  partly  sketched  and  planned. 

"The  V  Symphony  in  a  new  form,  practically  composed  anew,  I 
work  at  daily.  Movement  I  entirely  new,  movement  II  reminiscent  of 
the  old,  movement  III  reminiscent  of  the  end  of  the  I  movement  of 
the  old.  Movement  IV  the  old  motifs,  but  stronger  in  revision.  The 
whole,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  vital  climax  to  the  end.  Triumphal."  And 
after  characterizing  the  two  new  symphonies,  he  adds  —  "it  looks  as  if 
I  were  to  come  out  with  all  these  three  symphonies  at  the  same  time." 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Time  and  careful  revision  were  to  go  into 
each  work  before  its  maker  was  ready  to  relinquish  it  to  his  publisher. 
The  final  revision  of  the  Fifth  was  not  completed  until  the  autumn 
of  1919.  The  Sixth  was  finished  in  1923,  the  Seventh  in  1924.  Thus 
did  the  last  three  symphonies  undergo  a  slow  and  laborious  process 
of  crystallization.  "The  final  form  of  one's  work,"  so  Sibelius  told  his 
biographer,  "is  indeed  dependent  on  powers  that  are  stronger  than 
one's  self.  Later  on  one  can  substantiate  this  or  that,  but  on  the  whole, 
one  is  merely  a  tool.  This  wonderful  logic  —  let  us  call  it  God  —  that 
governs  a  work  of  art  is  the  forcing  power." 


To  a  world  steeped  in  lavish  colorings,  tending  toward  swollen 
orchestrations,  lush  chromatizations,  Sibelius  gave  a  symphony  ele- 
mentary in  theme,  moderate,  almost  traditional  in  form,  spare  in 
instrumentation.  The  themes  at  first  hearing  are  so  simple  as  to 
be  quite  featureless;  the  succession  of  movements  makes  no  break 
with  the  past.  However,  any  stigma  of  retrogression  or  academic 
severity  is  at  once  swept  aside  by  the  music  itself.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Sibelius  set  himself  exactly  those  means  which  the  matter 
in  hand  required,  and  using  them  with  consummate  effectiveness 
created  a  sound  structure  of  force,  variety  and  grandeur  which  no 
richer  approach  could  have  bettered.  Once  embarked  upon  a  move- 
ment, even  from  apparently  insignificant  beginnings,  this  unaccount- 
able spinner  of  tones  becomes  as  if  possessed  with  a  rhythmic  fragment 
or  a  simple  melodic  phrase.  When  his  imagination  is  alight,  vistas 
unroll;  the  unpredictable  comes  to  pass.  There  was  in  Beethoven  a 
very  similar  magic;  and  yet  Sibelius  could  never  be  called  an  imitator. 
It  is  as  if  an  enkindling  spark  passed  in  some  strange  way  across  a 
century. 

The  thematic  basis  of  the  first  movement  is  the  opening  phrase,  set 
forth  by  the  French  horn.  The  whole  exposition  of  this  theme  is  con- 
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fined  to  the  winds,  with  drums.  The  second  subject  enters  in  wood- 
wind octaves.  The  strings  simultaneously  enter  with  a  characteristic 
background  of  rising  tremolo  figures,  and  in  the  background,  through 
the  first  part  of  the  movement,  they  remain.  A  poignant  melody  for 
the  bassoon,  again  set  off  by  the  strings,  brings  a  great  intensification 
(in  development)  of  the  second  subject.  The  climax  is  reached  as  the 
trumpets  proclaim  the  motto  of  the  initial  theme,  and  the  first  move- 
ment progresses  abruptly,  but  without  break  into  the  second,  which  in 
character  is  an  unmistakable  scherzo.  The  broad  12-8  rhythm  of  the 
first  movement  naturally  divides  into  short  bars  of  triple  rhythm  (3-4) 
as  a  dance-like  figure  is  at  once  established  and  maintained  for  the 
duration  of  the  movement.  The  initial  subject  of  the  first  movement 
is  not  long  absent,  and  brings  the  concluding  measures.* 

The  slow  movement  consists  of  a  tranquil  and  unvarying  allegretto, 
for  this  symphony  discloses  no  dark  or  agonized  pages.  The  movement 
develops  as  if  in  variations  a  single  theme  of  great  simplicity  and 
charm,  which  changes  constantly  in  melodic  contour,  but  keeps  con- 
stant rhythmic  iteration  until  the  end.  The  theme  sometimes  divides 
from  quarter  notes  into  an  elaboration  of  eighths,  after  the  classic 
pattern.  There  are  tonal  clashes  of  seconds,  which,  however,  are  no 
more  than  piquant.  The  little  antiphonal  five-bar  coda  in  the  wood 
winds  is  worthy  of  Beethoven  or  Schubert. 

Characteristic  of  the  final  movement  (and  of  Sibelius  in  general) 
is  its  opening  —  a  prolonged,  whirring  figure  which  at  first  gathers  in 
the  strings,  and  as  it  accumulates  momentum  draws  in  the  wind  instru- 
ments. This  introduces  an  even  succession  of  half-notes  (first  heard 
from  the  horns)  which,  of  elemental  simplicity  in  itself,  is  to  dominate 
the  movement  (Mr.  Gray  has  discovered  this  very  theme  as  an  accom- 
panying figure  in  the  basses  in  the  slow  movement).  Another  impor- 
tant subject  is  given  to  the  wood  winds  and  'cellos  against  chords  of 
the  other  strings  and  the  horns.  An  episode  in  G-flat  major  (miste- 
rioso)  for  strings,  muted  and  divided,  leads  to  the  triumphant  coda  of 
heroic  proportions,  and  the  repeated  chords  at  the  end,  with  tense 
pauses  between.  "The  Finale,"  as  Lawrence  Gilman  has  written,  "is 
the  crown  of  the  work,  and  is  in  many  ways  the  most  nobly  imagined 
and  nobly  eloquent  page  that  Sibelius  has  given  us." 


*  Cecil  Gray  has  discussed  at  length  whether  these  two  continuous  movements  should 
be  considered  as  one,  and  decided  in  favor  of  this  point  of  view,  for  although  they  differ 
in  character,  he  found  them  sufficiently  integrated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  first  theme  m 
the  second  movement.  Sibelius  in  his  score  left  no  clue,  for  he  did  not  number  the  movements. 
The  composer's  intentions  are  subsequently  revealed  in  his  letter  (quoted  on  page  692), 
where  he  clearly  mentions  the  four  movements  by  number.  Mr.  Gray  is  exonerated  in  that 
he  considers  the  point  really  academic,  and  far  less  significant  than  the  tendency  in  the 
jointure  of  the  two  toward  the  complete  integration   of  the   Seventh. 

[coptbiohtbd] 
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Programme 

Britten Sinfonia  da  Requiem,  Op.  20 

I,     Lacrymosa 
II.     Dies  Irae 
III,     Requiem  Aeternam 

Played   without   pause 

Barber Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  molto  moderato 
II.     Andante  sostenuto 
III.     Presto,  in  moto  perpetuo 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 

SOLOIST 

RUTH  POSSELT 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SINFONIA  DA  REQUIEM,  Op.  20 

By  Benjamin  Britten 

Born  at  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  England,  November  22,   1913 


Benjamin  Britten  composed  his  "Sinfonia  da  Requiem"  in  the  summer  of  1940 
at  Amityville,  Long  Island.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,  March  29,  1941,  under  the  direction  of  John  Barbirolli. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes,  piccolo  and  bass  flute,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  saxophone  in  E-flat,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  two  harps,  xylophone,  snare  drum,  tam- 
bourine, whip,  piano,  and  strings. 

THE  "Sinfonia  da  Requiem"  was  intended  by  its  composer  as  an 
act  of  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother.*  The 
Latin  titles,  according  to  information  given  by  Mr.  Britten  to 
Louis  Biancolli,  programme  annotator  of  the  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,  are  an  indication  of  the  mood  and  scheme 
of  the  work,  deriving  "from  the  Catholic  Requiem  Mass,  though 
the  relation  of  the  Sinfonia  to  the  Catholic  ceremony,  avowedly,  is 
emotional  rather  than  liturgical."  Mr.  Britten  considers  this  work 
"short  for  a  symphony,"  but  "conceived  on  festival  proportions."  The 
following  analysis  is  supplied  by  him: 

"I.  Lacrymosa  (Andante  ben  misurato).  A  slow  marching  lament 
in  a  persistent  6-8  rhythm  with  a  strong  tonal  centre  on  D.  There  are 
three  main  motives:  (1)  a  syncopated,  sequential  theme  announced  by 
the  'cello  and  answered  by  a  solo  bassoon;  (2)  a  broad  theme,  based  on 
the  interval  of  a  major  seventh;  (3)  alternating  chords  on  flute  and 
trombones,  outlined  by  the  piano  and  harps.  The  first  section  of  the 
movement  is  quietly  pulsating;  the  second  a  long  crescendo  leading  to 
a  climax  based  on  the  first  'cello  theme.  There  is  no  pause  before:— 

"II.  Dies  Irae  (Allegro  con  fuoco).  A  form  of  Dance  of  Death, 
with  occasional  moments  of  quiet  marching  rhythm.  The  dominating 
motif  of  this  movement  is  announced  at  the  start  by  the  flutes  and 
includes  an  important  tremolando  figure.  Other  motives  are:  a  triplet 
repeated    (note  figure  in  the  trumpets),  a  slow  smooth  tune  on  the 


*The  "Sinfonia  da  Requiem"  was  commissioned  by  the  Japanese  Government  through  the 
British  Council  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Other  Countries,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
2,600th  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Dynasty  in  December  1940.  Mr.  Britten  was 
then  in  America  and  cabled  acceptance  of  the  offer  on  the  condition  that  he  was  to  have 
free  hand  as  to  the  character  of  the  Avork,  and  mentioned  the  plan  he  had  for  this  Sinfonia 
together  with  the  titles  of  the  movements.  This  condition,  he  understood,  was  acceptable; 
accordingly  he  went  to  Avork  over  the  score,  and  delivered  the  Sinfonia  as  agreed  in  June 
1940.  The  work  was  to  be  performed  in  December  1940.  In  November,  however,  Mr.  Britten 
received  notice  that  the  Japanese  Government  did  not  consider  the  work  a  suitable  one  for 
this  particular  Festival,  partly  because  of  its  Christian  nature.  It  has  not  been  performed, 
therefore,   in  Japan. 
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saxophone  and  a  livelier  syncopated  one  on  the  brass.  The  scheme 
of  the  movement  is  a  series  of  climaxes  of  which  the  last  is  the  most 
powerful,  causing  the  music  to  disintegrate  and  to  lead  directly  to:~ 
"III.  Requiem  Aeternam  (Andante  piacevole).  Very  quietly  over 
a  background  of  solo  strings  and  harps;  the  flutes  announce  the  quiet 
D  major  tune,  which  is  the  principal  motif  of  the  movement.  There 
is  a  middle  section  in  which  the  strings  play  a  flowing  melody.  This 
grows  to  a  short  climax,  but  the  opening  tune  is  soon  resumed  and 
the  work  ends  quietly  in  a  long  sustained  clarinet  note." 


The  music  of  Benjamin  Britten  was  first  heard  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  25  last,  when  his  Variations 
for  String  Orchestra  on  a  Theme  by  Frank  Bridge,  Op.  10,  was 
performed. 

Benjamin  Britten  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to 
study  with  Frank  Bridge,  his  fellow  English  composer,  who  remained 
his  life-long  friend.*  Mr.  Britten  attended  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
of  London,  where  John  Ireland  became  his  teacher  in  composition, 
Arthur  Benjamin  his  teacher  in  piano'. 

It  was  in  1934,  when  the  composer  was  barely  of  age,  that  his  music, 
which  he  produced  with  considerable  regularity,  began  to  be  played. 
It  has  figured  in  subsequent  seasons  in  Festivals  at  Florence,  Barcelona, 
London,  Norwich  and  Salzburg. 

His  published  works  include  a  Sinfonietta  for  chamber  orchestra, 
1932;  Phantasy  for  oboe  and  strings,  1932;  Choral  Variations  "A  Boy 
Was  Born,"  1933;  "Simple  Symphony"  for  string  orchestra,  1934; 
"Holiday  Tales"  for  piano,  1934;  ''Te  Deum"  for  chorus  and  organ, 
1934;  Suite  for  Violin  and  Piano,  1935;  "Friday  Afternoon,"  School 
Songs,  1935;  "Our  Hunting  Fathers,"  symphonic  cycle  for  soprano 
and  orchestra,  1936;  ''Soirees  Musicales/'  Suite  for  orchestra,  1936; 
"On  This  Island,"  songs  by  W.  H.  Auden,  1937;  "Mont  Juic,"  Catalan 
Dance  Suite,  1937;  Piano  Concerto,  1938;  "Ballad  of  Heroes,"  for 
tenor,  chorus  and  orchestra,  1939;  Violin  Concerto,  1940;  ''Les 
Illuminations/'  for  voice  and  string  orchestra,  1940;  ''Kermesse 
Canadienne/'  for  orchestra,  1940.  He  has  composed  a  Piano  Concerto 
for  the  left  hand  alone  for  Paul  Wittgenstein,  and  has  recently  com- 
pleted his  first  String  Quartet.  He  has  also  written  incidental  music 
for  the  stage  and  music  for  films. 


*  Frank  Bridge  conducted  his  own  orchestral  suite  "The  Sea"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  26,  1923.  He  died  January  10,  1941. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Samuel  Barber 

Born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  9,   1910 


Mr.  Barber  completed  his  Violin  Concerto  in  July,  1940,  at  Pocono  Lake  Preserve 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  calls  for  wood  winds  in  twos,  two  horns,  two  trumpets!,  per- 
cussion, piano  and  strings. 

It  was  performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting, 
Albert  Spalding  soloist,  February  7  and  8,  1941,  and  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Ruth  Posselt  soloist,  August  16,  1941, 
and  in  Boston,  March  6,  1942. 

THE  first  movement —y4//^gro  molto  mo der ato  —  h&gin.^  with  a 
lyrical  first  subject  announced  at  once  by  the  solo  violin,  with- 
out any  orchestral  introduction.  This  movement  as  a  whole  has  per- 
haps more  the  character  of  sonata  than  concerto  form.  The  second 
movement  —  Andante  sostenuto  — is  introduced  by  an  extended  oboe 
solo.  The  violin  enters  with  a  contrasting  and  rhapsodic  theme,  after 
which  it  repeats  the  oboe  melody  of  the  beginning.  The  last  move- 
ment, a  perpetual  motion,  exploits  the  more  brilliant  and  virtuoso 
characteristics  of  the  violin."*  "  ^ 

Samuel  Barber  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  music:  his  mother  is 
the  sister  of  Louise  Homer,  the  inestimable  contralto.  He  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  music  as  a  child,  was  given  piano  lessons  at  the 
age  of  six,  and  at  seven  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  composition. 
He  entered  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  when  he  was 
thirteen  where,  among  other  subjects,  he  studied  composition  with 
Rosario  Scalero,  and  singing  with  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  He  was  awarded 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1935,  and  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  music  for 
that  and  the  following  year.  There  have  been  frequent  performances 
of  his  music  by  the  orchestras  of  the  United  States,  and  perform- 
ances as  well  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  Orchestra  of  London,  and  the  Augusteo  at  Rome. 
His  orchestral  works  include  the  Overture,  "The  School  for  Scandal" 
(1932),  "Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley"  (1933),  his  "Symphony  in 
One  Movement"  (1937),  air  "Adagio  for  Strings"  (1936),  "Essay 
for  Orchestra"  (1937),  and  the  Concerto  for  Violin  (1940).  His  cham- 
ber music  includes  a  Serenade  for  String  Quartet  (1929),  "Dover 
Beach"  for  Voice  and  String  Quartet  (1931),  a  String  Quartet  in  B 
minor    (1936),  a  'Cello  Sonata    (1932),  and  three  songs  from  James    i 


*  Quoted  from  the  programme  books  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 


Joyce's  "Chamber  Music"    (1936).  He  has  also  written  "The  Virgin 
Martyrs/'  for  women's  voices  a  capella    (1935). 

Of  these,  the  Overture  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  the  "Essay 
for  Orchestra"  have  been  performed  at  these  concerts. 

[copyrighted] 
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RUTH  POSSELT 

RUTH  PossELT^  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  made  her  debut 
at  the  age  of  nine,  giving  a  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Her  subse- 
quent career  has  led  to  six  tours  of  Europe,  where  she  has  appeared  in 
recitals  and  with  the  principal  orchestras  of  various  countries,  in- 
cluding Soviet  Russia.  She  played  under  Monteux  and  Paray  in 
Paris,  Mengelberg  and  Szell  in  Holland.  Her  tours  of  this  country 
include  appearances  as  soloist  with  orchestra  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Hartford  and 
other  cities.  Miss  Posselt  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  last  summer  when  she 
was  heard  in  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Samuel  Barber. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn.  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 
Fries. 

BEETHOVEN  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper, 
and  summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods 
and  meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would 
closely  occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.*  Four  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive 
years.  And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the  Seventh,  having  been 
completed  in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  under- 
taken the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which 
were  soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  in- 
come was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grovef  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  real 
inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when  Beethoven, 
staying  at  Teplitz,  near  Prague,  "seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly  —  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  and  musical  socif'ty  — 
free  and  playful,  though  innocent. 

"Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  the  famous  Rahel,  afterwards  his  wife, 
were  there;  the  Countess  von  der  Recke  from  Berlin;  and  the  Sebalds, 
a  musical  family  from  the  same  city,  with  one  of  whom,  Amalie,  the 
susceptible  Beethoven  at  once  fell  violently  in  love,  as  Weber  had  done 
before  him;  Varena,  Ludwig  Lowe  the  actor,  Fichte  the  philosopher, 
Tiedge  the  poet,  and  other  poets  and  artists  were  there  too;   these 


*  The  manuscript  score  was   dated  by  the  composer   "1812;   Slten  ";    then  follows  the 

vertical  stroke  of  the  name  of  the  month,   the  rest  of  which  a   careless  binder  trimmed  off, 
leaving  posterity  perpetually  in  doubt  whether  it  was  May,  June,  or  July. 

t  Sir  George  Grove:    "Beethoven  and  his  Nine   Symphonies"    (1896). 
f«4] 


formed  a  congenial  circle  with  whom  his  afternoons  and  evenings 
were  passed  in  the  greatest  good-fellowship  and  happiness."  There 
was  more  than  one  affair  of  the  heart  within  the  circle,  and  if  the 
affairs  came  to  no  conclusion,  at  least  they  were  not  unconducive  to 
musical  romancing.  "Here,  no  doubt,"  Grove  conjectures,  "the  early 
ideas  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  were  put  into  score  and  gradually 
elaborated  into  the  perfect  state  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  Many 
pleasant  traits  are  recorded  by  Varnhagen  in  his  letters  to  his  fiancee 
and  others.  The  coy  but  obstinate  resistance  which  Beethoven  usually 
offered  to  extemporising  he  here  laid  entirely  aside,  and  his  friends 
probably  heard,  on  these  occasions,  many  a  portion  of  the  new  Sym- 
phony which  was  seething  in  his  heart  and  brain,  even  though  no 
word  was  dropped  by  the  mighty  player  to  enlighten  them." 


It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  this  symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which-  it  con- 
veys. Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts 
of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sus- 
tained, expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  vei'y 
different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm, 
once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more  modern  composer  seeks 
rhythmic  interest  by  rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven 
keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the 
spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  in- 
exhaustible invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and 
looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  sym- 
phony "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer 
could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast 
music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

[25] 


In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  sym- 
phonic slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto  oi 
the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots 
no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A 
major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  Beethoven 
was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  the  lively  tempo  often 
used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  ''presto/'  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer  re- 
ports the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  de- 
rived from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  ''unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters."  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 


December  8,  1813,  is  named  by  Paul  Bekker  as  the  date  of  "a  great 
concert  which  plays  a  part  in  world  history,"  for  then  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  had  its  first  performance.  If  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  dazzling  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
upon  the  world,  then  the  statement  may  be  questioned.  We  have 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic  and  even  occasional  harmonic  elements  to  Beethoven's  Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a 
"pastoral"  symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  "ronde  des  paysans,"  are 
among  them.  The  industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the 
work  a  revolution,  fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  and  merited 
rebuke.  Beethoven  was  always  seizing  upon  some  chance  fragment  that  came  his  way,  en- 
larging upon  it,  making  it  entirely  his  own.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more  purely  musical  scheme. 
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plentiful  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  orchestras  with  which  Bee- 
thoven had  to  deal.  Beethoven  conducting  this  concert  was  so  deaf 
that  he  could  not  know  what  the  players  were  doing,  and  although 
there  was  no  obvious  slip  at  the  concert,  there  was  much  trouble  at/ 
rehearsals.  The  violinists  once  laid  down  their  bows  and  refused  to! 
play  a  passage  which  they  considered  impossible.  Beethoven  persuaded 
them  to  take  their  parts  home  for  study,  and  the  next  day  all  went 
well.  A  pitiful  picture  of  Beethoven  attempting  to  conduct  is  given 
by  Spohr,  who  sat  among  the  violins.  So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  audi- 
ence is  concerned,  they  responded  to  the  Allegretto  of  the  symphony, 
but  their  enthusiasm  soon  gave  way  to  ecstasy  before  the  exciting 
drum  rolls  and  fanfares  of  the  battle  piece,  ''Wellington's  Victory," 
which  followed.  The  performance  went  very  well  according  to  the 
reports  of  all  who  were  present,  and  Beethoven  (whatever  he  may 
have  expected  —  or  been  able  to  hear)  was  highly  pleased  with  it.  He 
wrote  an  open  letter  of  gratitude  (which  was  never  published)  to  the 
Wiener  Zeitung.  The  newspaper  reports  were  favorable,  one  stating 
that  "the  applause  rose  to  the  point  of  ecstasy." 

A  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  can  be  pieced 
together  from  the  surviving  accounts  of  various  musical  dignitaries 
who  were  there,  most  of  them  playing  in  the  orchestra.  The  affair  was 
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a  "grand  charity  concert,"  from  which  the  proceeds  were  to  aid  the 
"Austrians  and  Bavarians  wounded  at  Hanau"  in  defense  of  their 
country  against  Napoleon  (once  revered  by  Beethoven).  Malzel  pro- 
posed that  Beethoven  make  for  this  occasion  an  orchestral  version  of 
the  "Wellington's  Victory"  he  had  written  for  his  newly  invented 
mechanical  player  —  the  "pan-harmonicon,"  and  Beethoven,  who  then 
still  looked  with  favor  upon  Malzel,  consented.  The  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  secured  and  the  date  set  for  December  8. 
The  programme  was  thus  announced: 

I.     "An  entirely  new  Symphony,"  by  Beethoven    (the  Seventh,  in  A  major). 
II.     Two    Marches    played     by     Malzel's    Mechanical     Trumpeter,    with     full 

orchestral  accompaniment  —  the  one  by  Dussek,  the  other  by  Pleyel. 
III.     "Wellington's  Victory." 

All  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  concert.  Bee- 
thoven being  now  accepted  in  Vienna  as  a  very  considerable  per- 
sonage, an  "entirely  new  symphony"  by  him,  and  a  piece  on  so  topical 
a  subject  as  "Wellington's  Victory,"  must  have  had  a  strong  attraction. 
The  nature  of  the  charitable  auspices  was  also  favorable.  The  vicis- 
situdes at  the  rehearsals  and  their  final  smoothing  out  have  been  de- 
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scribed.  When  the  evening  itself  arrived,  Beethoven  was  not  alone  in 
the  carriage,  driving  to  the  concert  hall.*  A  young  musician  by  the 
name  of  Gloggl  had  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  and 
all  seats  for  the  concert  being  sold,  had  contrived  to  gain  admission 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  composer  himself.  "They  got  into 
the  carriage  together,  with  the  scores  of  the  Symphony  and  the  *Well- 
ington's  Victory';  but  nothing  was  said  on  the  road,  Beethoven  being 
quite  absorbed  in  what  was  coming,  and  showed  where  his  thoughts 
were  by  now  and  then  beating  time  with  his  hand.  Arrived  at  the  hall, 
Gloggl  was  ordered  to  take  the  scores  under  his  arm  and  follow,  and 
thus  he  passed  in,  found  a  place  somewhere,  and  heard  the  whole  con- 
cert without  difficulty." 

There  were  other  and  more  illustrious  musicians  at  the  concert  — 
notables    who    found    the    occasion    worthy    of    their    participation. 
Dragonneti  played  in  the  double-bass  section;  Schuppanzigh  presided 
as  concertmaster,  and  behind  him  sat  Spohr  and  Mayseder,  at  the 
second  and  third  desks.  Meyerbeer,  Hummel,  Moscheles,  and  Salieri 
were  all  present,  but  on  account  of  their  limited  abilities  as  performers, 
were  assigned  to  the  percussion  section,  notably  in  the  performance! 
of  "Wellington's  Victory."  Moscheles,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen,  played 
the  cymbals,  sharing  one  part  with  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  the  bass 
drum.   Beethoven   complained   slyly   to   Tomaschek   afterwards    that 
Meyerbeer  was  perpetually  behind  his  beat.  Hummel  gave  the  cues) 
to  the  musicians  off  stage,  releasing  the  cannonade  in  the  battle  sym-j 
phony.    Kappelmeister   Salieri,    Beethoven's    old    teacher,    was    in    aj 
similar  strategic  position.  Grove  could  not  forget  that  "there  was 
black-haired,  sallow,  thick-set  spectacled  lad  of  fifteen  in  Vienna  at 
that  time,  named  Franz  Schubert,  son  of  a  parish  schoolmaster  in  the" 
suburbs,  and  himself  but  just  out  of  the  Cathedral  School.  He  had 
finished  his  own  first  Symphony  only  six  weeks  before,f  and  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  he  was  somewhere  in  the  room,  though  too  shy  or 
too  juvenile  to  take  a  part,  or  be  mentioned  in  any  of  the  accounts. 
The  effect  which  the  Symphony  produced  on  him  is  perpetuated  in 
the  Finale  to  the  remarkable  Pianoforte  Duet  which  he  wrote  ten 
years  afterwards  among  the  Hungarian  mountains,  and  which  since 
his  death  has  become  widely  known  as  the  'Grand  Duo,  Op.  140.'  " 

Both  new  works  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  Symphony,  according  to  Spohr,  was  "quite  masterly,"  and 
the  Allegretto  was  encored.  The  open  letter  which  the  gratified  Bee- 
thoven wrote  to  the  Wiener  Zeitung  thanked  his  honored  colleagues 


*  This    incident    actually    pertains    to    the    second    performance,    but    the    circumstances    were 
almost  identical. 

t  Schubert's  first  Symphony,  in  D,  bears  the  date  October  28,  1813. 
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Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  31 


Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 

RUSSIAN  WAR  RELIEF 


BY    THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductoi 


Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  embraced  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  the 
rehef  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  which,  by  its  heroic  part  in  the  war, 
now  holds  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  Trustees  o£  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  have  offered  the  services  of  the  Orchestra,  dur- 
ing this  date  in  its  spring  tour,  for  the  special  benefit. 

The  concert  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  War  Relief, 
Inc.,  an  American  organization,  recognized  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  War  Relief  Agencies  as  an  unofficial  means  whereby  per- 
sonal gifts  of  the  American  people  can  be  devoted  to  the  brave  civil- 
ians and  soldiers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  organization  has  been 
sending  medical  supplies,  surgical  instruments,  and  new  clothes  to 
Russia. 

Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  wife  of  the  former  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia,  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
Watson,  the  Vice-Chairman. 


Address  mail  orders  to  the  C.  C.  Cappel  Concert  Bureau,  1340  G 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Seats  $7.50,  $5.00,  $3.00,  $2.00,  $1.00 
(Box  seats,  seating  six,  1 120.00)  plus  10  per  cent  tax. 
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"for  their  zeal  in  contributing  to  so  exalted  a  result."  The  letter  was 
never  published,  and  Thayer  conjectures  that  the  reason  for  its  with- 
drawal was  Beethoven's  sudden  quarrel  with  Malzel,  whom  he  had 
singled  out  in  this  letter  with  particular  thanks  for  giving  him  the 
opportunity  "to  lay  a  work  of  magnitude  upon  the  altar  of  the  Father- 
land." 

The  concert  was  repeated  on  Sunday,  December  12,  again  with  full 
attendance,  the  net  receipts  of  the  two  performances  amounting  to 
4,000  florins,  which  were  duly  turned  over  to  the  beneficiaries. 
Schindler  proudly  calls  this  "one  of  the  most  important  movements  in 
the  life  of  the  master,  in  which  all  the  hitherto  divergent  voices  save 
those  of  the  professional  musicians  united  in  proclaiming  him  worthy 
of  the  laurel.  A  work  like  the  Battle  Symphony  had  to  come  in  order 
that  divergent  opinions  might  be  united  and  the  mouths  of  all  op- 
ponents, of  whatever  kind,  be  silenced."  Tomaschek  was  distressed  that 
a  composer  with  so  lofty  a  mission  should  have  stooped  to  the  "rude 
materialism"  of  such  a  piece.  "I  was  told,  it  is  true,  that  he  himself 
declared  the  work  to  be  folly,  and  that  he  liked  it  only  because  with 
it  he  had  thoroughly  thrashed  the  Viennese."  Thayer  assumes  that 
Beethoven's  musical  colleagues  who  aided  in  the  performance  of  the 
work  "viewed  it  as  a  stupendous  musical  joke,  and  engaged  in  it  con 
amore  as  in  a  gigantic  professional  frolic." 

The  Seventh  Symphony  had  a  third  performance  on  the  second  of 
January,  and  on  February  27,  1814,  it  was  performed  again,  together 
with  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Performances  elsewhere  show  a  somewhat 
less  hearty  reception  for  the  Seventh  Symphony,  although  the  Alle- 
gretto was  usually  immediately  liked  and  was  often  encored. 
Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Clara  Schumann,  was  present  at  the 
first  performance  in  Leipzig,  and  recollected  that  musicians,  critics, 
connoisseurs  and  people  quite  ignorant  of  music,  each  and  all  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Symphony  —  especially  the  first 
and  last  movements  —  could  have  been  composed  only  in  an  unfor- 
tunate drunken  condition    (''trunkenen  Zustdnde"). 

[copyrighted] 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also  Sprach  Zarathustra Strausa 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio  ( Jesris  Marfa  Sanrom&,  Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony Prokofleff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Prokofleff 

Concerto   No.   12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March. Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

fil^gie   (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti) Faur6 

"Enchanted  Lake" Liadov 

Fair  Harvard Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gynmop6die  No.  1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

•'La  Mer"  ("The  Sea") Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"  Suite Prokofleff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofleff 

Ma  M^re  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums) Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofleff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"   Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet    Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr  by  Stravinsky 

"Swan white"  ("The  Maiden  with  Roses") Sibelius 

S3rmphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major  ("Spring") Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian" ) Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  ( "Path^tique" ) Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor   ( "Unflnished" ) Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  O  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major   ("Surprise") Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major. Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem) Sibelius 

Waltz   (from  String  Serenade) Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Bint  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood) Strauss 
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Thursday  Evening,  April  2 
Saturday  Afternoon,  April  4 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,   1941-1942] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 
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BRYANT,  M. 
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STONESTREET,  L. 
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messina,  s. 
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JUHT,  L. 
FRANKEL,  I. 

GREENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H. 
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BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  . 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
}.                DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 
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panenka,  e. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 
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LANNOYE,  M.                    lafosse,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H.                            VOISIN,  R.  L. 
GEBHARDT,  W.                       VOISIN,  R. 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 
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STERNBURG,  S. 
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SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,    1941-1942 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
RICHARD   BURGIN,  Assistant   Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  April   2 

AND    THE 

Fifth  Matinee 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  4 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 
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''An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term,  July  3  -  August  16,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
at  Tanglewood,  Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


At  present,  more  than  ever  before,  music  fills  a  special  need 
in  the  life  of  America.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  ofEers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects. 

The  Center  has  five  departments.  The  following  are  for 
advanced  students  preparing  for  professional  careers:  I.  Con- 
ducting, orchestral  and  choral,  II.  Orchestral  playing  and 
chamber  music,  III.  Composition,  IV.  Opera.  The  fifth  and 
largest,  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  designed  for 
amateurs,  music  students,  teachers,  college  students — all  who 
wish  to  refresh  mind  and  personality  by  the  experience  of  the 
best  in  music  —  offers  a  variety  of  activities:  (i)  a  chorus  which 
will  sing  various  choral  works  and  prepare  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Bach's  Magnificat  in  D  for  performance  under 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival;  (2) 
orchestral  playing  in  a  less  advanced  symphony  orchestra;  (3) 
chamber  music  groups;  (4)  a  course  in  Twentieth  Century 
Music;  (5)  a  course  in  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic 
Music  600-1600. 

All  students  are  privileged  to  attend  lectures  by  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  Olin  Downes,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien  Price, 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Herbert  Graf,  Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard 
Rychtarik,  Hugh  Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby,  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

For  catalog  and  application  blanks  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Executive  Secretary,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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FiFTv-SixTH   Season   in    iNew    York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  EVENING  CONGER  I 
THURSDAY,   April  2 


Programme 

PROKOFIEFF Classical  Symphony,  Op.  2f, 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:    non   troj^po   allegro 

IV.  Finale:   molto  vivace 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6,   Op.  53 

I.     Largo 
II.    Allegro 
III.     Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante   sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Libiaiy, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  lirst  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings, 

WRITTEN  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

[oopybiohtbd] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  Op.  53 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


The  Sixth  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  had  its  first  performance  at  a  festival  in 
Moscow,  December  3,  1939.  1^  ^^^s  introduced  to  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  November 
29,  1940.  This  was  announced  as  the  "First  Performance  outside  Russia."  The 
symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March 
20,  1942. 

The  score  has  recently  been  published  with  numerous  alterations  of  detail  by 
the  composer.  This  score   is  used   in   the   present  performances. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  in  B,  one  in  E-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
bourine, military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

IF  THE  three  movements  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  are  compared  with 
the  classical  scheme,  the  opening  movement  could  be  considered 
as  the  slow  movement  doing  double  service,  while  the  second  and 
third  movements  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
and  finale.  The  first  movement,  largo  throughout  and  by  far  the 
longest  of  the  three,  is  in  common  time.  It  opens  with  an  expressive 
theme  stated  by  the  woodwinds  and  low  strings,  carried  by  the 
violins  into  the  high  register.  A  new  melody  is  introduced  by  the 
strings,  at  first  unaccompanied.  This  development  moves  gradu- 
ally to  a  point  of  great  sonority.  The  tension  is  relaxed  as  the  alter- 
nate voices  of  the  woodwinds  take  the  fine  line  of  the  melody,  the 
English  horn  and  flute  having  passages  of  particular  prominence. 
This  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic  ground  of  trills  by  the  low 
strings  in  long  pedal  points,  with  their  weird  contrast  of  range.  The 
strings  take  up  the  melody  for  its  final  setting  forth. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives 
it  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called. 
The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  movement,  except  for  fleeting 
alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by  rhythmic  subdivision  and 
by  the  fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  The  E-flat  clarinet  sets  the 
pace  for  prominent  solos  by  various  woodwinds  in  shifting  color. 
There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is  much  and  tellingly 
called  upon.  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where  the  whole  oichestra 
is  brought  into  play,  the  brass  and  percussion  giving  an  almost  martial 
eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The  movement  ends  as  lightly  as 
it  began. 

The  finale.  Presto,  in  4-4  time,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo.  Rhythmic 
strings  give  out  the  theme.  A  new  section  shifts  to  the  triple  signa- 
ture, but  now  each  beat  is  accentuated  "marcatissimo."  After  some 
alteration  of  the  beat,  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  with  its 
'  quadruple  rhythm.  The  manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is 
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re-established.  The  whole  movement  is  brilliant  and  substantial  in 
treatment  as  compared  with  the  sparse  orchestration  of  the  first  two 
movements.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  sug- 
gestion of  the  marching  feet  which  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
symphony  previous. 

When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia,  the  printed 
programme  quoted  a  comparison  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  the 
Fifth  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Stokowski: 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  painted  in  tone  the  inner 
and  outer  experiences  of  an  artist's  life  —  sometimes  expressing  the 
boisterous  humor  of  crowds  in  the  street,  as  in  the  fourth  part  — 
sometimes  painting  with  ironic  splashes  of  color  a  gamin-like  humor, 
as  in  the  second  part  —  and  sometimes  telling  by  the  simplest  orches- 
tral means  the  innermost  reveries  of  his  spirit  in  dark  and  melancholy 
coloring,  or  rising  to  sublime  heights  of  ecstasy,  as  in  the  third  part. 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  has  composed  music  in  the 
usual  sequence  of  symphonic  form,  but  in  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  become  more  individualistic.  It  is  in  three  parts,  instead  of  four, 
and  the  first  part  is  the  slow  movement,  the  second  the  scherzo,  the 
third  is  based  on  dance  rhythms  and  later  has  themes  inspired  by  the 
popular  folklore  of  Russia.  These  three  parts  are  strongly  contrasted 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  their  melodic  outline,  rhythm 
and  musical  character.  In  each  symphony  Shostakovitch  shows  him- 
self to  be  more  of  a  master,  to  be  ever  growing,  ever  expanding  in  his 
imagination  and  musical  consciousness.  In  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  reached  new  depths,  especially  in  the  first  part.  Here  are  harmonic 
sequences,  and  several  melodies  sounding  at  the  same  time,  making 
modern  counterpoint,  which  are  of  great  originality  and  intensity 
of  expression.  At  the  first  hearing  they  sound  strange  and  even  ob- 
scure, as  if  the  meaning  was  concealed  and  hidden.  But  after  hearing 
this  music  three  or  four  times  it  suddenly  becomes  clear  and  has 
great  depth  of  expression." 

The  Sixth  Symphony  aroused  very  little  attention  when  it  was  first 
performed  in  Moscow  in  1939,  according  to  Nicolas  Slonimsky.  The 
composer  had  made  known  his  intention  of  using  chorus  and  soloists, 
introducing  a  eulogy  of  Lenin  by  a  Caucasian  poet.  The  festival  at 
which  it  was  performed  included  Prokofieff's  music  with  chorus  taken 
from  the  film  "Alexander  Nevsky,"  and  cantatas  by  Shaporin  and  Koval 
on  other  exploits  of  history.  When  Shostakovitch's  new  symphony 
appeared  between  these  —a  purely  instrumental  piece,  with  its  own 
idiosyncrasies  and  without  patriotic  or  pictorial  appeal  —  it  was  barely 
reported  at  all  in  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  event.  "The  technical 
analysis  of  the  Symphony  in  the  December  1939  issue  of  Sovietskaya 
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Musica,"  according  to  Mr.  Slonimsky,  "was  definitely  disparaging. 
The  lesson  was  made  fairly  clear.  What  was  needed  in  the  year  1940 
was  the  romanticization  of  Russia  circa  1240,  while  Shostakovitch  de- 
voted his  talent  principally  to  satirizing  Russia  circa  1840.  Will  Shosta- 
kovitch be  able  to  adapt  his  essentially  satiric  talent  to  the  changed 
times?  His  entire  future  in  Soviet  Russia  hinges  on  the  answer." 


News  received  from  Leningrad  last  autumn  told  of  the  progress 
of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  Shostakovitch  began  while  living 
in  barracks  to  which  he  was  assigned  as  a  member  of  the  fire-fighting 
brigade  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  while  the  capital  was  under 
siege.  He  made  known  in  a  communication  published  in  the  New 
Masses  October  28  that  he  was  himself  surprised  at  the  speed  at  which 
the  score  progressed,  as  if  he  were  inspired  by  the  simple  people 
around  him  who  were  defending  their  city. 

Information  has  come  in  a  newspaper  dispatch  of  March  1  of  the 
first  performance  of  the  new  symphony  in  Kuibishev  by  the  Bolshoi 
Theatre  Orchestra  on  that  date:  "A  selected  audience  including  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps,  Soviet  intellectuals  and  Red  army  officers, 
was  invited  to  the  noontime  premiere.  They  received  the  work  en- 
diusiastically.  Shostakovitch  was  called  four  times  to  acknowledge  the 
applause." 

A  programme  note  by  the  composer  quoted  a  proverb,  "When  guns 
speak,  muses  keep  silent,"  and  added  this  emendation,  "Here  the 
muses  speak,  together  with  the  guns." 

An  earlier  bulletin  sent  by  Ralph  Parker  reported  an  interview 
with  the  composer  obtained  during  the  rehearsals  of  the  piece  and 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  under  date  of  Moscow,  February  8. 

Slight  in  stature,  extraordinarily  youthful-looking,  the  man  who  is 
probably  the  best-known  abroad  of  Soviet  Russia's  composers  sat  in  a 
shabby  Kuibishev  bedroom,  pulling  cigarettes  to  pieces  and  stirring 
his  glass  of  tea  while  he  spoke  passionately  of  the  work  to  which  he 
was  then  adding  the  final  bars. 

Anxious  to  contribute  his  talent  to  the  war  effort  in  the  most  suit- 
able fashion,  Mr.  Shostakovitch  wrote  the  symphony  to  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  war  affects  human  beings.  The  first  movement,  marked 
allegro  moderato,  he  described  as  opening  with  a  calm,  lyrical  expo- 
sition of  a  theme  intended  to  describe  the  happy  existence  of  "ordi- 
nary, simple  people." 

"By  ordinary  I  mean  not  distinguished  by  any  special  features  or 
talents  —  just  ordinary,  good,  quiet  people,  going  about  their  daily 
life,"  said  Mr.  Shostakovitch. 

"When  Richard  Strauss  wrote  his  'Domestic  Symphony'  he  satir- 
ized people,   taking  negative  commonplace  types  and  poking  bitter 
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fun  at  them.  I  don't  want  to  laugh  at  people,  and  I'm  not  describing 
silly,  commonplace  people.  I'm  simply  writing  about  the  man  in  the 
street. 

"After  this  preliminary  theme  I  introduce  the  main  theme,  which 
was  inspired  by  the  transformation  of  these  ordinary  people  into 
heroes  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  builds  up  into  a  requiem  for 
those  of  them  who  are  perishing  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
In  the  first  movement's  final  passages  I  introduce  something  very  in- 
timate, like  a  mother's  tears  over  her  lost  children.  It  is  tragic,  but 
it  finally  becomes  transparently  clear. 

"The  scherzo  and  adagio  movements  are  of  an  intermediate  charac- 
ter, in  which  I  am  moved  by  the  idea  that  war  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  destruction  of  cultural  values.  The  fourth  movement  can  be 
described  by  one  word  —  victory.  But  my  idea  of  victory  isn't  some- 
thing brutal;  it's  better  explained  as  the  victory  of  light  over  dark- 
ness, of  humanity  over  barbarism,  of  reason  over  reaction. 

"I  consider  that  every  artist  who  isolates  himself  from  the  world  is 
doomed.  I  find  it  incredible  that  an  artist  should  want  to  shut  him- 
self away  from  the  people,  who,  in  the  end,  form  his  audience.  I 
think  an  artist  should  serve  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people. 
I  always  try  to  make  myself  as  widely  understood  as  possible,  and  if  I 
don't  succeed  I  consider  it's  my  own  fault." 


The  following  interesting  information  about  the  childhood  of 
Shostakovitch  has  been  kindly  provided  by  Mme.  Nadejda  Shohat, 
the  composer's  aunt,  who  lives  in  Pennsylvania: 

"Dmitri  Shostakovitch  was  born  September  25,  1906,  in  Leningrad. 
His  father,  Dmitri,  was  a  business  man.  His  mother,  Sophia,  born 
Kokowlina,  studied  music  in  the  Leningrad  Conservatory  but  dropped 
her  studies  after  marriage.  Both  father  and  mother  were  born  in 
Siberia.  His  father  was  also  very  musical;  he  had  a  tenor  voice  and 
sang  very  beautifully.  He  also  played  the  piano.  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 
has  two  sisters:  The  eldest,  Maria,  a  laureate  from  Leningrad  Con- 
servatory, is  married  to  Freedericksz,  professor  of  physics  in  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Leningrad;  the  youngest  sister,  Zoya,  is  married 
to  Khruschev,  professor  of  histology  at  the  University  of  Moscow. 
Dmitri  Shostakovitch  married  Nina  Varzar  in  1933. 

"At  the  age  of  seven  Shostakovitch  started  his  piano  lessons  from 
his  mother,  who  also  taught  music  to  his  sister  Maria.  At  the  very 
beginning  he  has  shown  unusual  musical  talent.  Hardly  was  he  taught 
the  notes  when  he  started  at  once  to  read  scores  without  any  difficulty, 
memorizing  music  at  once.  He  also  showed  an  absolute  pitch.  Once 
his  mother  took  him  to  the  opera  in  Maryinsky  Theatre  —  'Tales  of 
Czar  Saltan.'  He  was  very  inipressed  by  the  music  and  the  next  day  he 
could  repeat  by  heart  all  the  melodies  asked  from  him.  It  appeared 
to  us  as  a  sign  of  extraordinary  ability. 

"In  1916  (or  1917)  he  entered  with  his  sister  the  private  musical 
school  of  Glasser,  which  was  considered  the  best  school  of  music  in 
Leningrad. 

"At  the  age  of  nine  he  wrote  his  first  composition  for  piano,  'Theme 
with  Variations.'  The  Revolution  of  1917  inspired  him  to  write  his 
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next  compositions:  'Hymn  to  Liberty,'  and  'Funeral  March  to  the 
Victims  of  the  Revolution.'  At  the  school  of  Glasser  his  first  public 
appearance  on  an  examination  created  a  great  impression  when  he 
played  a  little  piece  from  one  of  the  Haydn  Symphonies  (Largo).  I 
remember  that  the  audience  was  quite  fascinated  by  the  very  first 
chord  of  Mitya  (the  diminutive  of  Dmitri)  and  there  was  much  talk 
about  him. 

"In  1919  he  left  the  school  of  Glasser  and  entered  the  Conservatory 
of  Leningrad,  where  he  studied  first  under  Rosanova  and  later  under 
Nicolaev.  It  was  Glazounov  who,  after  listening  to  his  compositions, 
advised  him  to  enter  Steinberg's  class  of  composition.  After  a  few 
lessons.  Professor  Steinberg  once  said,  'It  is  not  for  us  to  teach  Shostako- 
vitch  but  to  learn  from  him.'  His  next  composition  was  'Hopak';  he 
wrote  it  for  his  youngest  sister  to  dance.  Then  followed  'Three 
Fantastic  Dances,'  'Suite  for  Two  Pianos,'  the  song  'Grasshopper  and 
Ant,'  'Scherzo'  for  Orchestra,  and  Tone  Poem,  'Mermaid,'  based  on 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tale.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  last  three  pieces 
were  incorporated  in  his  First  Symphony. 

"In  1922  his  father,  whom  the  whole  family  adored,  died  suddenly 
from  pneumonia;  this  was  a  terrible  shock  to  the  family.  Mitya  con- 
tinued his  study  at  the  Conservatory  and  at  the  same  time  passed  his 
graduation  examination  from  high  school  (gymnasium).  In  1923  he 
graduated  from  the  Conservatory  as  pianist,  and  from  the  class  of  com- 
position in  1925. 

"In  1923  I  left  Russia  for  the  United  States,  and  all  I  have  known 
since  about  Mitya  is  from  the  letters  of  my  sister.  Since  1935  I  have 
not  heard  from  the  family. 

"Mitya  was  a  very  serious  and  sensitive  child,  often  very  meditative, 
very  modest  about  his  music  and  rather  shy.  He  liked  fairy  tales  and 
often  asked  me  to  tell  them  to  him.  He  liked  to  discuss  his  music  with 
his  mother,  asking  her  whether  she  approved  his  interpretations.  His 
favorite  composer  at  the  very  beginning  was  Liszt.  He  liked  to  read 
and  his  favorite  author  was  the  great  Russian  novelist  Gogol.  His  first 
opera,  'The  Nose,'  is  based  on  Gogol's  story  of  the  same  name.  From 
the  letters  of  my  sister  I  learned  that  he  was  planning  to  write  three 
or  four  operas,  in  which  he  wanted  to  picture  the  development  of 
the  character  of  womanhood  in  Russia  in  various  historical  periods, 
first  in  the  poor  surroundings  of  the  lower  middle  class,  as  in  'Lady 
Macbeth,'  the  period  of  'Nihilism'  ('the  sixties')  when  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Russian  woman  started,  and  finishing  with  the  type  of 
Soviet  woman.  It  seems,  however,  he  dropped  the  idea." 

Shostakovitch  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  wrote  his  first  or- 
chestral work,  the  Symphony  Op.  10  which,  played  far  and  wide 
and  established  in  the  repertory  of  orchestras,  has  naturally  drawn 
the  interest  and  attention  of  the  Western  world  to  the  composer.* 
Musicians  have  watched  with  hopeful  curiosity  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  young  artist.  His  growth  has  been  puzzling  because 


This  symphony,  first  performed  at  Leningrad  on  May  12,  1926,  was  introduced  in  America 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  November  2,  1928.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at 
j  a  Boston  Symphony  concert,  Eichard  Burgin  conducting,  November  8,  1935. 


it  is  quite  without  precedent.  The  environment  of  Shostakovitch,  the 
only  one  Jie  has  known  from  childhood,  has  been  a  communal  state 
which  has  made  the  works  of  its  artists  its  direct  concern.  Shosta- 
kovitch has  apparently  taken  it  as  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  his 
music  must  be  integral  with  the  thoughts  and  needs,  the  cultural 
ideology  of  Soviet  Russia.  His  Second  and  Third  Symphonies  had 
explicit  revolutionary  programmes.  But  these  symphonies  did  not 
repeat  the  success  of  the  first.  The  element  of  the  grotesque  then  took 
precedence  in  his  works  and  despite  the  success  of  his  opera  "Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  (1935)  there  came  at  length  a  rift  between  official 
sanction  and  individual  inclination.  The  composer  in  his  exuberance 
used  satire  which  was  purely  musical  in  its  impulse,  and  which  in- 
stead of  exposing  bourgeois  ideals,  merely  reflected  them.  His  fantasy 
became  personal  idiosyncrasy  which  neglected  to  fall  in  with  class- 
conscious  expectations.  At  the  beginning  of  1936,  two  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Pravda,  chief  organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  condemn- 
ing Shostakovitch  (along  with  other  composers)  for  his  "formalistic 
ideas  founded  on  bourgeois  musical  conceptions."  A  new  movement, 
taken  up  by  the  "Union  of  Soviet  Composers,"  and  in  official  circles 
which  were  not  musical,  put  Shostakovitch  into  general  disfavor.  His 
opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  was  found,  even  by  those  who  had 
once  praised  it,  to  be  a  "concession  to  bourgeois  taste,"  and  a  pend- 
ing new  production  was  withdrawn,  as  was  the  new  and  lately 
mounted  ballet  "Limpid  Stream."  This  last  rebuke  was  serious,  for  the 
composer  had  carefully  built  his  ballet  on  the  subject  of  a  communal 
farm,  only  to  be  told  by  Pravda  that  he  had  depicted  "merely  painted 
peasants,  the  kind  you  see  on  the  covers  of  candy  boxes."  Shostako- 
vitch, although  he  continued  to  hold  his  position  as  teacher  at  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory,*  faced,  it  would  seem,  definite  extinction 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  music  from  per 
formance  and  circulation. 

That  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  accepted  his  new  Fourth  Sym- 
phony for  performance  in  December,  1936,  indicates  that  there  was 
no  positive  official  ban.  But  the  composer  withdrew  the  Symphony 
before  it  could  come  to  performance,  as  if  he  were  not  satisfied  that 
he  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  new  aesthetic  alignment.  He  com- 
posed another,  his  Fifth,  which  was  duly  performed  at  Leningrad  at 
the  celebrations  in  the  autumn  of  1937.  It  was  evident  at  once  that 
he  had  toed  the  line.  All  seats  for  the  first  and  for  succeeding  per- 
formances were  taken  far  in  advance.  There  were  ovations  and  en- 
thusiastic reviews  at  every  hand.  The  chorus  of  written  praise  ex- 
tended beyond  the  musical  profession,  and  included  the  prominent 
literary  figure  Alexei  Tolstoy,  and  Gromoff,  the  aviator  and  hero  of 
the  transpolar  flight.  The  article  by  Andrew  Budyakovsky  in  the 
Moscow  Daily  News  is  typical:  "The  composer  while  retaining  the 
originality  of  his  art  in  this  new  composition  has  to  a  great  extent 
overcome  the  ostentatiousness,  deliberate  musical  affectation  and  mis- 


*  For  this  and  other  information  about  Shostakovitch,  we  are  indebted  to  the  articles  on  this 
composer  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Russian  Institute  (January 
15,  1938),  and  in  the  International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Oscar 
Thompson. 
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use  of  the  grotesque  which  had  left  a  pernicious  print  on  many  of  his 
former  compositions,"  he  wrote.  "Shostakovitch's  'Fifth  Symphony'  is 
a  work  of  great  depth,  with  emotional  wealth  and  content,  and  is  ol 
great  importance  as  a  milestone  in  the  composer's  development.*  j 

"The  fetters  of  musical  formalism  which  held  the  composer  captive 
so  long,  and  prevented  him  from  creating  works  profound  in  con- 
ception, have  been  torn  off.  He  must  follow  up  this  new  trend  in  his 
work.  He  must  turn  more  boldly  toward  Soviet  reality.  He  must 
understand  it  more  profoundly  and  find  in  it  a  new  stimulus  for 
his  work." 

The  critics  of  Shostakovitch  were  not  very  consistent.  This  one 
(and  his  fellows)  congratulated  the  composer  for  having  freed  him- 
self of  "formalism"  at  the  very  moment  when  their  supposedly  chas- 
tised and  penitent  artist  had  settled  into  an  abstract  symphony,  based 
squarely  upon  time-honored  structural  form  and  harmonic  principles. 
Heeding  admonitions,  years  before,  that  music  should  have  an  ex- 
pressive connection  with  the  life  of  the  Russian  people,  he  had  written 
his  Second  ("October")  Symphony  with  political  implications,  and 
his  Third  ("May  Day")  Symphony  with  an  explicit  programme  and  a 
verbal  message.  These  works  did  not  seem  to  call  forth  his  best  powers. 
Shostakovitch  instinctively  partook  in  the  general  return  of  composers 
to  the  abstract  forms.  That  an  inner,  instinctive  voice  has  at  length 
conditioned  the  style  of  Shostakovitch,  and,  in  turn,  brought  his 
critics  into  line,  would  seem  a  restoration  of  just  values. 

Whether  the  composer's  move  toward  simplification  in  the  Fifth 
Symphony  has  been  made  by  the  prompting  of  his  own  instincts  or  by 
pressure  of  outward  necessity  remains  the  secret  of  Shostakovitch.  Our 
Western  experience  offers  us  no  criterion  for  a  situation  where  a  great 
nation,  even  in  non-musical  circles,  can  be  vitally  interested  as  a 
single  artist  matures.  We  find  it  strange  that  many  people  in  various 
walks  of  life  will  speak  with  a  single  voice  for  a  new  symphony  or 
against  a  stage  piece  in  their  genuine  search  for  an  art  for  the  many, 
acting  without  a  basic  motive  (if  so  it  be)  of  self-interest,  personal 
malice,  or  narrow  factionalism.  To  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  and  behold  an  important  composer  heeding,  in  all  seriousness, 
this  peculiar  apparition  of  concerted  advice,  is  at  least  as  strange. 
"Capitalist"  society  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  com- 
posers whose  musical  inclinations  have  been  at  odds  wth  the  desires 
of  those  who  have  held  the  purse  strings,  or  with  the  listening  public 
at  large.  Some  have  written  inferior  music  for  gain;  some  have  im- 
posed their  will  upon  the  world,  arousing  the  clash  of  controversy; 
some  have  quietly  persisted  in  going  their  own  way,  paying  the  penalty 
of  temporary  obscurity  and  neglect.  Experience  points  that  new  and 
important  music,  having  usually  put  forth  unaccustomed  and  chal- 
lenging ideas,  has  run  into  conflict  with  a  general  inertia  of  musical 
habit.  It  has  prevailed  through  the  dogged  adherence  of  its  maker  to 
his  own  convictions,  through  his  fine  disregard  of  the  debasements  of 
standardization.  A  society  which  rejects  the  tradition  of  an  alien  past, 
v/hich,  trying  to  build  afresh,  seeks  a  certain  modernism,  may  present  a 


*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  its  performance  in  Paris  in  June,  1939,  the  Symphony  was 
summarily  dismissed  by  several  critics. 
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somewhat  different  case.  But  when  that  society  sets  up  new  and  arbi- 
trary dogmas,  there  must  be  the  need  once  more  for  a  good  infusion  of 
healthy  individual  rebellion.  Instead,  there  is  the  apparition  of  the 
composer  who  simply  has  no  existence  unless  he  conforms,  and  who 
looks  upon  nonconformity  as  in  the  order  of  things  an  artistic  error 
on  his  part. 

[coptbiohtsd] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamlnirg,  May  7,  1S33;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at   Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  1881. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The   trombones   are  used   only   in   the   finale. 

NOT  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 
to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
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to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Lev*  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing —  and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  i,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  'Tor  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  University, 
who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me  that 
from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manuscript 
score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made  public. 
Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the  symphony 
was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged  Brahms 
over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could  his 
diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Munster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length    (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
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Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 

Carlsruhe  very  likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  —  and  in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  symphony  itself.  There  was 
no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances,  although 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly.  The  sym- 
phony seemed  formidable  at  the  first  hearing,  and  incomprehensible 
—  even  to  those  favored  friends  who  had  been  allowed  an  advance  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manuscript  score,  or  a  private  reading  as  piano 
duet,  such  as  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Briill  gave  at  the  home  of  Friedrich 
Ehrbar  in  Vienna.  Even  Florence  May  wrote  of  the  "clashing  disso- 
nances of  the  first  introduction."  Respect  and  admiration  the  symphony 
won  everywhere.  It  was  apprehended  in  advance  that  when  the  com- 
poser of  the  Deutsches  Requiem  at  last  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Schu- 
mann and  gave  forth  a  symphony,  it  would  be  a  score  to  be  reckoned 
with.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so  patent  to  every- 
one as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  generally  grasped  far 
sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans  immediately 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy  raging  for  years. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  ii,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  per- 
formance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much 
applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3, 
1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When 
the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 
ance for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON   1941-1942 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I     November  20 
Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

III     February  13 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98         II     January  8 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68         V     April  2 

Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102         II     January  8 

LoL'RiE "Kormtchaia,"  Symphony  No.  2         II     January  8 


# 


MoussoRGSKY "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"   Pianoforte  Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

I     November  20 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"    (Koechel  No.  551) 

IV     March   12 

Prokofieff "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Ballet,  Second 

Suite,  Op.  64  ter         I     November  20 

Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,"  Op.  20         IV     March   12 
"Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25  V     April  2 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6         V     April  2 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  82 

IV     March  12 

Tchaikovsky.  .  .  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

III     February  13 

*First  performance  in  New  York 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

tonight — and  every  night — 

in  your  home 

Qiusic  of  this  outstanding  orchestra 
to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish — 
I  wish— on  VICTOR  RECORDS 


the   color   and    brilhance   of  the 
erformance  you  are  now  hearing  on 

igs  as: 

ussy  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Suite  .  .  Ravel 

.  .  Brahms  Symphony  No.  5  .  .  Sibelius 

y  No.  6  ("Pathetique")  . .  Tchaikovsky 


VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     F  UN  D 

Concert  1 

BY   THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


Programme 

BACH'S 

MAGNIFICAT 

BEETHOVEN'S 

NINTH    SYMPHONY 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIET^ 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth^  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

ZINA  LISICHKINA,  Soprano 
ANNA   KASKAS,    Contralto 
WILLIAM  HAIN,  Tenor 
!  JULIUS  HUEHN,  Bass 

Tickets  now  $1.65  to  I4.40.  Address  mail  orders  to 
Symphony  Hall,   Boston 
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(Earn^gt^  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  April  4 


Programme 

Tchaikovsky.  . "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia 

MoussoRGSKY . Prelude  to  the  Opera,  "Khovanstchina" 

Roy  Harris Symphony  No.  3 

(In  one  movement) 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  G,  Op.  53 

I.     Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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'ROMEO  AND  JULIET,"  Overture  Fantasia  (after  Shakespeare) 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky  completed  his  Overture-Fantasia  in  the  year  1869.  The  piece  was 
first  performed  on  March  16,  1870,  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  in  Moscow. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cym- 
bals, bass  drum,  harp  and  strings. 

WHEN  Tchaikovsky  attempted  to  portray  the  romance  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  in  tones,  he  reached  what  might  be  called  his  first 
full  musical  realization.  It  was  the  first  ambitious  work  which  in  his 
maturer  years  he  remained  willing  to  acknowledge  without  reserva- 
tions (the  First  Symphony  he  composed  in  1866,  the  Opera  '"Fo)'^- 
vode"  in  1867,  the  Symphonic  Poem  "Fatum"  in  1868,  the  Opera 
''Undine"  early  in  1869;  the  last  three  works  he  sought,  with  partial 
success,  to  obliterate  by  destroying  the  scores).  As  was  the  case  with 
"Fatum,"  Tchaikovsky  dedicated  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  to  Mily  Alexei- 
vitch  Balakirev,  the  opinionated  and  dogmatic  mentor  of  the  youthful 
St.  Petersburg  group,  who  at  this  time  took  under  his  wing  the 
promising  professor  from  Moscow  with  all  of  the  close  possessiveness 
he  was  accustomed  to  practice  upon  his  own  neo-Russian  brood. 
Balakirev  gave  Tchaikovsky  the  idea  for  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  advised 
him  what  episodes  to  treat,  just  what  kind  of  themes  to  use,  and  just 
how  to  build  with  them.  The  younger  man  took  this  advice  —  or, 
where  he  saw  fit,  left  it  —  with  all  possible  docility.* 

Balakirev  advised  his  new  protege  to  follow  the  sonata  form,  open- 
ing with  an  introduction  of  religious  suggestion  depicting  Friar  Lau- 
rence. For  the  main  body  of  the  Overture,  the  first  theme  was  to 
depict  the  street  brawls  between  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  a  raging 
"allegro  with  sword  cuts,"  and  for  a  contrasting  second  theme,  melo- 
dious music  of  the  two  lovers.  To  this  extent  of  his  advice,  Tchai- 
kovsky seems  to  have  followed  Balakirev's  scheme.  The  introductory 
andante  of  Friar  Laurence  is  in  the  Overture  first  intoned  by  the  wood 
winds.  In  the  allegro  giusto  the  atmosphere  of  tension  and  hostility 
between  the  two  houses  is  plainly  discerned,  and  no  less  so  the  love 
theme  suggestive  of  the  balcony  and  chamber  scenes.  This  melody, 
which  is  first  played  by  the  English  horn  and  viola,  and  which  de- 
velops into  a  glamorous  succession  of  chords  in  gentle  pulsation,  has 
been  compared  with  the  composer's  well-known  song,  his  setting  of 


*  When,  in  1873,  Tchaikovsky  composed  a  symphonic  fantasia  on  Shakespeare's  "The 
Tempest,"  Vladimir  Stassov,  who  advised  him  about  this  piece  quite  in  the  Petersburg  tradi- 
tion, reproached  him  with  having  neglected  to  include  the  nurse  in  his  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 


Goethe's  "Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt,"  which  was  composed  at  the 
same  time.  A  setting  of  this  theme  with  words  from  the  play,  "Oh, 
tarry,  night  of  ecstasy!"  was  found  by  his  friend  Sergei  Taneiev  among 
his  posthumous  papers.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  "Duo  from  Romeo  and 
JuKet,"  and  was  set  for  orchestra  by  Taneiev.  The  stormy  theme  and 
the  love  theme  are  developed,  the  Friar  Laurence  motive  recurring 
towards  the  close,  although  there  is  no  formal  restatement.  The  Over- 
ture, ending  in  suitable  tragic  vein,  subsides  to  a  pianissimo,  the  song 
of  Romeo  at  last  heard  in  accents  of  grief,  and  rises  at  last  to  a  suc- 
cession of  great,  shattering  chords.  Tchaikovsky  rewrote  his  Overture 
in  the  summer  following  its  completion,  changing  the  introduction 
and  omitting  a  dead  march  which  had  been  included  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  manuscript.  The  Overture,  to  Tchaikovsky's  discomfiture, 
was  scarcely  noticed  when  it  was  first  performed  at  Moscow.  The 
reason  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  merits:  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who 
conducted,  had  been  the  subject  of  a  violent  controversy  within  the 
school,  and  the  concert  became  the  scene  of  a  demonstration  in  his 
favor. 

Tchaikovsky,  in  later  years,  contemplated  an  opera  on  "Romeo  and 
Juliet." 

Another  interesting  circumstance  which  has  been  universally  asso- 
ciated with  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  Tchaikovsky's  passion  for  the 
singing  actress  Desiree  Artot,  the  one  real  love  affair  of  his  recorded 
life.  Laroche  has  described  how  Moscow  was  captivated  by  her  per- 
formances at  this  time.  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  whole 
world  of  music,  in  the  entire  range  of  lyrical  emotion,  there  was  not 
a  single  idea,  or  a  single  form,  of  which  this  admirable  artist  could 
not  give  a  poetical  interpretation.  The  timbre  of  her  voice  was  more 
like  the  oboe  than  the  flute,  and  was  penetrated  by  such  indescribable 
beauty,  warmth,  and  passion,  that  everyone  who  heard  it  was  fasci- 
nated and  carried  away.  I  have  said  that  Desiree  Artot  was  not  good- 
looking.  At  the  same  time,  without  recourse  to  artificial  aids,  her 
charm  was  so  great  that  she  won  all  hearts  and  turned  all  heads,  as 
though  she  had  been  the  loveliest  of  women.  The  delicate  texture  and 
pallor  of  her  skin,  the  plastic  grace  of  her  movements,  the  beauty  of 
her  neck  and  arms,  were  not  her  only  weapons;  under  the  irregularity 
of  her  features  lay  some  wonderful  charm  of  attraction,  and  of  all  the 
many  'Gretchens'  I  have  seen  in  my  day,  Artot  was  by  far  the  most 
ideal,  the  most  fascinating."  No  one  succumbed  to  her  charm  more 
completely  than  Tchaikovsky.  When  his  shyness  had  been  overcome, 
the  composer's  rapture  became  more  personal;  nor  was  Mademoiselle 
Artot  indifferent  to  her  suitor.  When  the  moment  of  irrevocable  deci- 
sion came,  Tchaikovsky  had  pangs  of  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  unit- 
ing such  a  career  as  his  with  that  of  an  itinerant  singer.  His  friends, 
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Nicholas  Rubinstein  in  particular,  warned  him  against  "playing  the 
pitiable  part  of  'husband  of  his  wife.'  "  The  lady  herself  brought  a 
sudden  and  final  solution  to  his  quandary  by  departing  with  her  troop 
to  Warsaw,  and  there,  without  a  word  of  warning  to  her  "fiance," 
marrying  the  baritone  Padilla. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Tchaikovsky  began  to  compose  the  Over- 
ture Fantasia  (September,  1869),  nine  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
summary  conclusion  of  his  love  affair.  Such  works  as  ''Fatum/'  which 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  while  his  love  for  the  French  singer  grew  and 
reached  its  climax,  do  not  seem  to  record  the  tender  emotions  he 
must  have  felt  at  the  time,  while  the  melting  middle  section  of  the 
Overture  Fantasia  has  been  generally  taken  as  the  musical  accents  of 
a  romance  far  less  remote  than  Elizabethan  Verona.  Circumstances 
favor  this  conclusion  in  that  the  impression  which  Mademoiselle  Artot 
made  upon  Tchaikovsky  by  her  singing  and  acting  remained  vivid  not 
only  then,  but  through  his  life.  It  was  perhaps  while  Tchaikovsky  was 
at  work  upon  his  overture  that  the  two  met  again,  "as  friends,"  and 
then  too  occurred  the  episode  related  by  Kashkin,  who  sat  with  Tchai- 
kovsky in  a  box  in  the  Moscow  opera,  when  Desiree  Artot  was  on  the 
bill.  "I  sat  in  the  stalls  next  to  Tchaikovsky,  who  was  greatly  moved. 
When  the  singer  came  on,  he  held  his  opera  glasses  to  his  eyes  and 
never  lowered  them  during  the  entire  performance;  but  he  must  have 
seen  very  little,  for  tear  after  tear  rolled  down  his  cheeks." 
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BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

'*A    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Boston  s  Remarkable  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Oilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC 

FESTIVAL 

of  1942 

AT     TANGLEWOOD 

(Lenox,  Massachusetts) 


NINE  CONCERTS 


hy  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Series  A 

Series  B 

Series  C 

Thursday   Evenings 

July       30 

August    6 

August  13 

Saturday  Evenings 

August    1 

August    8 

August  15 

Sunday   Afternoons 

August    2 

August    9 

August  16 

Subscription  blanks  on  application  to  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc. 

Stockbridge,   Mass.,  or   to   the   New   York   Office: 

Steinway  Hall,  113  West  57th  Street.  Tel.  CI  rcle  5-9154 
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The  Friends  of  the  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season,  1941-1942 


Ihe  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  o£  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  par- 
ticular to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on 
the  following  pages: 


Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Aiken  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Providence 
Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Hartford 
Mr,  Everard  Appleton  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C,  Arvedson  — 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Mr.  Percy  Lee  Atherton  —  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Donald  S.  Babcock  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ball  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballon  — 

Providence 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Barwood  —  New  York 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  T.  Belknap  Beach  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  —  New  York, 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede  —  Providence 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Berry  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Blaine  —  New  York 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bowers,  2nd  — 

Washington,  D.C. 
Miss  Frances  T.  E.  Boyd  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bradley  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brier  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  —  Providence 
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Mrs.  Frederick  Brooks  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clara  W.  Brown  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  Providence 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Budd  —  Hartford 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  H.  Capron  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Fred  S.  Carver  —  New  York 
Miss  Florance  Carr  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howell  Cheney  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Chesebrough  — 

Providence 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Church,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Providence 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Coddington  — 

Hartford 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  —  New  York 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriette  A.  Colton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mr.  William  G.  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Ansel  G.  Cook  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  John  S.  Cooke  —  Providence 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Cooley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Cooper —Hartford 
Misses  Marie  and  Kathryn  Cox  —  Hartford 


FRIENDS   OF  THE  BOSTON   SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (continued) 


Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  -  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  Crosby,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Gamijiell  Cross  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Joseph  H,  Cull  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Ciimmings  — 

Providence 

Miss  Mary  DaboU  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  Darling  —  Hartford 
Miss  Dorothy  S.  Davis  —  New  York 
Mr.  W.  W,  Dempster  —  Providence 
Miss  Fredrica  Denison  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dennett  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  deSchweinitz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Paul  C.  DeWolf  —  Providence 
Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge  —  New  York 
Miss  Elsie  J.  Dresser  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser  —  Providence 
Mr.  Charles  Dreifus,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Ethel  DuBois  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Dutch  — 
New  York 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Eaton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Seeber  Edwards  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Ehrlich  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Ernst  —  New  York 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett  —  Providence 

Miss  C.  Emily  Fairbanks  —  Providence 

Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Albert  F,  Fellheimer  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hume  E.  Flagler  —  Providence 

Miss  Helen  Foster  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Clarke  F,  Freeman  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman  —  Providence 

Dr.  R.  W.  French  —  Providence 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 


Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Clinton  Fuller  — 
Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Gale  -Hartford 
Mrs.  Howard  S.  Cans  —  New  York 
Miss  Marion  A.  Gardner  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  N.  Gebhard  — 

Providence 
Miss  Rosamond  Gilford  —  Illinois 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gilbertson  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Gillett  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  —  New  York 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  — New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Richard  Rathbone  Graham  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  B.  Griggs  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Morgan  Hamilton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Sandor  Harmati  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mrs.  T.  Pierrepont  Hazard  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  — 

Providence 
Mrs*  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Marco  F.  Hellman  —  New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hill  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles  — 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue  —  Providence 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Humphrey  —  New  York 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Huntoon  —  Providence 
Mr.  Clement  C.  Hyde  —  Hartford 
Miss  Libbie  H.  Hyman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Nye  Ingraham  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  Ingraham  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Innis  —  Providence 
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FRIENDS   OF   THE  BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (continued) 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Jackson  —  Providence 


New 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Halsted  James  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harry  K.  James  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Harris  Jonas  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseloff  —  Hartford 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Donald   Kaffenburgh  — 

Hartford 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Keller  —  New  York 
Mr.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  —  Providence 
Miss  Jane  Kerley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  New  York 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lanpher  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Providence 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Richard    Lewinsohn  —  New 

York 
Miss  Aline  Liebenthal  —  New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Lincoln  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Lloyd  —  New  York 
Miss  Elaine  M.  Lomas  —  Wilton,  Conn. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Longcope  —  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Lustig  —  Providence 

Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 
Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Malmstead  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Marshall  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Mazzucchelli  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  —  Hartford 
Mrs,  Charles  H.  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  I.  Harris  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  Spofford  Morgan  —  New  York 
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Mr.    and    Mrs.    Shepard   A.    Morgan  — 

York 
Mr.  William  H.  Mortensen  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Mowry  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy  —  Hartford 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald  —  Providence 


Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York 
Dr.  Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York 
Mr.  John   S.   Newberry,  Jr.  — 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 
Miss  Barbara  Nickerson  —  Hartford 
Mr.   and   Mrs.  John   W.   Nickerson  —  Hari 

ford 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale  —  Providence 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  North  —  Providence 
Miss  May  H.  Noyes  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  George  H.  Opadyke  —  Hartford 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck  —  Providence 
Mr.  E.  Penteado  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Providence 
Miss  Eliza  H.  Pigot  —  New  York 
Mr.  Albert  R.  Plant  —  Providence 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Potter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hare  Powel  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Preston  —  Providence 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Prindiville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Procter  —  New  York 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Proskauer  —  New  York 

The  Misses  Ray  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Providence 

Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  — 

Providence 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Clarence   Richards  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Lawrence  Richmond  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Richmond  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.  — 

Providence 


FRIENDS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (cOTlcluded) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner  — 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  West  Roosevelt  —  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Warren  L.  Russell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Byford  Ryan  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 
Mrs,  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  ~  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  —  New  York 
Mr,  Clifford  Seasongood  —  New  York 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  T.  Seaverns  — 

Hartford 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Theodore  Sheldon  —  New  York 
Mr.  C.  Russell  Sherman  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Francis  Louis  Slade  —  New  York 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Providence 
Mr.   W.   Prescott   Smith  —  California 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Solomon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York 
Mr.  Hobart  A.  Spalding  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Speidel  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  E.  Squibb  —  Providence 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stiefel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Strong  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Rush  Sturges  —  Providence 
Mrs.   Arthur   P.   Sumner  —  Providence 

Mr.  J.  D.  Tamarkin  —  Providence 


Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins  —  New  York 
Mrs.  R.   H.   Trott  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Eliot  Wadsworth  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.   and   Mrs.  Ashbel   T.  Wall,  Jr. — 

Providence 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  -  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells  —  Providence 
Dr.  John  A.  Wentworth  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  West,  Jr.  —  Providence 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriett   H.   White  —  New  York 
Miss  Rosa  White  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 
Mrs.    George   N.   Whittlesey  —  New   York 
Mrs.  H.  VanWyck  Wickes  —  New  York 
Mrs.   Henry   L.   Wilcox  —  Providence 
Dr.   H.  W.  Williams  —  Providence 
Miss  Amey  L.  Willson  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Wilson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing  —  Providence 
Miss  Mary  B.  Winslow  —  New  York 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Wolf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Providence 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Wulsin  —  Providence 
Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin  —  Cincinnati 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  o£  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  great- 
est possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are 
invited  to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  Season  will  be 
gratefully  accepted  up  to  August  31,  1942,  and  may  be  made  by  check 
payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer 
at  No.  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 
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"KHOVANSTCHINA":    PRELUDE  TO   ACT   I 

By  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,   1881 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  " Khovanstchina"  between  the 
years  1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the 
score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a 
performance  in  Moscow  in   1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

"TV"  HOVANSTCHiNA  is  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
Xv  'Chowdnschtschina/  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes 
Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Moussorgsky).  "The 
word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  'a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  dis- 
play the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  word?  Nothing  much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than 
one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix 
in  Russian,  like  '-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet 
'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug,  and  the  word  ' Khovanstchinal'  and  gave  orders  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky, 
father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned." 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his 
dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  history. 

His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River." 
It  is  a  musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience 
to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning. 
Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis 
of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to 
the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung 
in  a  Russian  village  —  especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no 
two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the 
song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian 
folk-song  becomes  in  Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of 
musical  expression,  which  he  employs  in  many  of  his  works,   and 
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nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude;  it  is  always  the  same 
landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before 
us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  light." 

When  in  1872  Moussorgsky  took  up  the  subject  of  this  struggle  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  Russia  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  had 
reached  the  fullest  ardor  of  his  creative  forces.  His  ''Boris  Godounov/' 
completed  the  year  before,  was  in  process  of  revision  and  in  prospect 
of  early  performance.  ''Boris"  had  necessitated  historical  research,  and 
"Khovanstchina"  involved  considerably  more.  But  the  subject  was  im- 
mensely congenial  to  him,  and  when  his  critical  and  scholarly  friend, 
Vladimir  Stassov,  proposed  to  him  this  particular  episode  in  his  coun- 
try's laborious  growth.  Modest  soon  became  completely  absorbed.  His- 
torical works,  religious  documents  relating  to  the  schism  in  the  church 
at  the  time,  and  the  self-immolation  of  the  fanatical  "Old  Believers" 
who  died  rather  than  see  a  line  of  their  holy  writ  altered,  the  musical 
modes  of  the  sect  (the  Raskolniki),  all  this  data  became  to  him  a 
matter  of  great  moment. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  Roy  Harris 

Born  in  Lincoln  County,  Oklahoma,  February   12,  1898 


Roy  Harris  composed  his  Third  Symphony  during  the  autumn  of  1938,  and 
completed  the  proofreading  in  January,  1939.  The  first  performance  was  at  these 
concerts,  February   24,    1939. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  vibraphone,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

THE  Symphony  is  a  continuous  work  in  one  movement,  of  about 
twenty  minutes'  duration.  The  composer  has  provided,  instead  of 
a  long  prose  analysis,  the  following  structural  outline  of  his  score: 
Section  I.     Tragic  —  low  string  sonorities. 
Section  II.     Lyric  —  strings,  horns,  wood  winds. 
Section  HI.     Pastoral  —  emphasizing  wood-wind  color. 
Section  IV.     Fugue  —  dramatic. 

A.     Brass  —  percussion  predominating 

„       )  Canonic  development  of  Section  II  material  constituting  background  for 


further  development  of  Fugue 
C.     Brass  climax.  Rhythmic  motif  derived  from  Fugue  subject 

Section  V.     Dramatic  —  Tragic. 

Restatement  of  Violin  Theme  Section  I.   Tutti  strings  in  canon   with   tutti 

wood  winds 
Brass  and  percussion  develops  rhythmic  motif  from  climax  of  Section  IV 
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LIST     OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Afternoon  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1941-1942 


Barber Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra         IV     March  14 

Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

IV     March  14 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

III     February  14 

Britten Sinfonia  da  Requiem,  Op.  20         IV     March  14 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  B  minor,  No.  12 

III     February  14 

Harris Symphony  No.  3         V     April  4 

*Martiniu Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

II     January  10 

Mozart Symphony  in  D  major   ("Haffner"),  Koechel  No.  385 

II     January  10 

MoussoRGSKY Preludc  to  "Khovanstchina"         V     April  4 

Ravel ''Le   Tombeau   de   Couperin,"   Suite 

I     November  22 

William  Schuman    Symphony  No.  3         I     November  22 

Shostakovitch • Symphony  No.  6         V     April  4 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major.  Op.  82 

III     February   14 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I    November  22 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.    1,  in  B-flat  minor,   Op.  23 

Soloist:  Alexander  Borovsky 

II     January  10 

Ouverture  Solennelle,  "1812,"  Op.  49  II     January  10 

Overture-Fantasia,   "Romeo  and  Juliet"  V     April  4 

*First  performance  in  New  York 
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Materials: 

1.  Melodic  Contours  —  Diatonic  —  Polytonal. 

2.  Harmonic  Textures  —  Consonance  —  Polytonal. 

Since  the  music  of  Roy  Harris  was  first  heard  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  with  the  first  performance  of  his  "Sympliony:  1933," 
on  January  26,  1934,  this  composer  has  written  music  of  interest,  and 
he  has  not  lacked  performances.  The  Second  Symphony,  composed  in 
1934,  was  performed  at  these  concerts  February  28,  1936,  Richard 
Burgin  conducting.  The  published  orchestral  works  of  Mr.  Harris  in- 
clude, beside  the  first  two  symphonies,  an  Andantino  (1931);  Chorale 
for  String  Orchestra  (1933);  "Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home"  (1934); 
"Farewell  to  Pioneers"  (1935);  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  String  Orches- 
tra (1936);  "Time  Suite"  (1937).  More  recent,  and  still  unpublished, 
are  a  Violin  Concerto,  Symphony  for  High  School  Orchestra,  Piano 
Concerto,  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Strings  and  Trumpets.  There  is  a 
considerable  list  of  choral  works  and  chamber  music.  His  "Folk-Song 
Symphony"  (1940)  was  performed  at  these  concerts  February  21, 
1941.  The  "Symphony:  1933,"  "Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home,"  three 
choral  works,  and  eight  chamber  works  have  been  recorded  for  the 
phonograph. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  Op.  53 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 


(For  Notes,  See  Page  5) 


ONLY  3  CALORIES  TO  A  TABLESPOON 
MRS.      BOARDMAIV2S 

L  E  A  N  E  R  M  A  I  S  E 

IVON-FATTENING  DRESSING  for  Salads 

Non-fattening  menu   suggestions  with  each  jar 
At  leading  Department  Stores  and  Grocera  everywhere 

or  write  TKAXERMAISE  CO.   Inc.,    Boston,  Mass. 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also  Sprach  Zarathustra Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz    Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    RaveJ 

Capriccio  ( Jestis  Maria  Sanroma,  Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical   Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Prokofieff 

Concerto   No.    12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

fil^gie   (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti) Faur6 

"Enchanted   Lake" Liadov 

Fair  Harvard  Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Friihlinj?sstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

GymnopMie  No.  1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

"La  Mer"   ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"  Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  M^re  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz   Liszt 

Missa    Solemnis Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums) Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola*s   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"   Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet    Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr   by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses") Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major  ("Spring") Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian") Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  ( "Path§tiqne" ) Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished") Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ( "Surprise") Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  In  B-flat  major Haydn 

Tapiola    ( Symphonic  Poem ) Sibelius 

Waltz    (from   String  Serenade) Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood) Strauss 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


*'The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
ivell  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  ^-  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art.** 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


In 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  EAST  54th  STREET 

BALDWIN    ALSO    BUILDS 
HAMILTON.  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD   PIANOS 


Brooklyn  Programmes 
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Friday  Evening,   November  21 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,   1941-1942] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                              ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ^  J. 

LAUGA,  N.                KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.          CHERKASSKY, 

resnikoff,  v. 

p.           LEIBOVia,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

MARIOTTI,  V 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

zazofsky,  g. 
sauvlet,  h. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
FIEDLER,  B. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  H. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

van  wynbergen,  c. 

bernard,  a. 

kornsand, 
humphrey 

Violoncellos 

GROVER,  H. 

WERNER,  H. 
E. 
,G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

DROEGHMANS,  H.         STOCKBRIDGE,  C 
ZIMBLER,  J.                    ZEISE,  K. 

Basses 

fabrizio,  e. 
marjollet,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L. 
FRANKEL,  I. 

greenberg,  h.         girard,  h. 
page,  w.                   prose,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G.                           GILLET,  F. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J.                DEVERGIE,  J. 
KAPLAN,  P.                             LUKATSKY,  J. 

polatschek,  v. 

VALERIO,  M. 

cardillo,  p. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

speyer,  l. 

MAZZEO,  r. 

FILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  W, 

SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

singer,  j.                       mager,  g. 
lannoye,  m.                 lafosse,  m. 
shapiro,  h.                   voisin,  r.  l. 

GEBHARDT,  W.                       VOISIN,  R. 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 

smith,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

caughey,  E. 

SZULC,  r. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L, 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON,    1941-1942 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  xVot;^m^^r  21 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  hy 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane    .  .  .  .  .  .      President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 
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Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd^  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding^  Assistant  Manager 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  over  200 
concerts  last  year,  —  the  equivalent  of  4  concerts  in 
every  7  days  of  the  year  — 

Audiences  totalled  over  824,000  persons  of  whom 
at  least  half  paid  $1  or  less,  or  attended  free — 

To  render  this  service  cost  just  over  $1,000,000, 
of  which  approximately  90%  was  covered  by  operat- 
ing and  other  revenues  — 

This  is  a  record  of  service  that  few  if  any  non- 
profit or  charitable  organizations  can  equal  and 
certainly  merits  the  support  of  every  public-spirited 
citizen  — 

I  must  count  on  all  past  Friends  to  continue 
their  financial  support  and  on  the  enrollment  of 
many  new  Friends  who  may  wish  to  help  us  make 
up  this  deficit  — 

Contributions  made  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  at 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  or  at  Symphony  Hall,  con- 
stitute enrollment  in  our  essential  Society  without 
further  formality  — 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman^  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  November  21 


Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  D  major   ("Haffner"),  Koechel  No.  385 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 

Prokofieff "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Ballet, 

Second  Suite,  Op.  64  ter 
Montagues  and  Capulets 
Juliet,  the  Maiden 
Dance 
Romeo  by  Juliet's  Grave 

INTERMISSION 

Dvorak Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  *Trom  the 

New  World,"  Op.  95 

I.     Adagio;  Allegro  molto 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:   Molto  vivace 
IV.     Allegro  con  fuoco 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR    ("Haifner"),  K.  No.  385 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  July,  1782  (as  a  serenade),  and  shortly  performed 
in  Salzburg.  The  music  in  revised  form  was  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Mozart  in 
Vienna,  March  22,  1783. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

"This  symphony,"  wrote  Philip  Hale,  "was  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Orchestral  Union,  December  21,  1859,  and  May  1,  1861.  No  doubt  there  were 
earlier  performances." 

The  first  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  January   10,   1885. 

SOMETIMES  composers  have  by  chance  left  a  written  record  of  their 
progress  in  the  composing  of  a  particular  work,  and  the  attendant 
circumstances.  The  information  can  be  illuminating;  in  the  case  of  the 
"Haffner"  Symphony,  as  referred  to  in  Mozart's  letters  to  his  father, 
it  is  astonishing.  This  important  score,  which  succeeding  generations 
have  cherished  as  a  little  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  merest  routine  ''job,"  undertaken  grudgingly  in  a  few  hasty 
hours  between  more  important  matters. 

The  "Haffner"  Symphony  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Haffner  Sere- 
nade, which  was  written  six  years  before  (1776)  at  Salzburg.  Sigmund 
Haffner,  a  prosperous  merchant  and  Bur  germeister  of  the  town,  had 
commissioned  the  Serenade  from  the  twenty-year-old  Mozart  for  the 
wedding  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth.  In  July,  1782,  Mozart  in  Vienna 
received  from  his  father  an  urgent  order  for  a  new  serenade  to  be 
hastily  composed  and  dispatched  to  Salzburg  for  some  festivity  at  the 
Haffner  mansion.  The  commission  was  inconvenient.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  re-arranging  for  wind  instruments  his  latest  opera,  "Die 
EntfUhrung  aus  dem  Serail,"  which  had  been  mounted  on  July  16. 
He  was  distracted,  too,  by  the  immediate  prospect  of  his  marriage  with 
Constanze  Weber.  The  domestic  situation  of  Constanze  had  become 
impossible  for  her.  Mozart's  father  still  withheld  his  consent.  Mozart, 
aware  of  his  family's  obligations  to  the  Haffners,  anxious  at  the 
moment,  no  doubt,  to  propitiate  his  father,  agreed  to  provide  the 
required  music.  He  wrote  under  date  of  July  20: 

"I  have  certainly  enough  to  do,  for  by  Sunday  week  my  opera  must 
be  arranged  for  wind  instruments,  or  someone  else  will  get  the  start 
of  me,  and  reap  the  profits;  and  now  I  have  to  write  a  new  symphony 
[serenade]!   How  will  it  be   possible!   You  would  not   believe  how 
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difficult  it  is  to  arrange  a  work  like  this  for  harmony,  so  that  it  may 
preserve  its  effects,  and  yet  be  suitable  for  wind  instruments.  Well, 
I  must  give  up  my  nights  to  it,  for  it  cannot  be  done  any  other  way; 
and  to  you,  my  dear  father,  they  shall  be  devoted.  You  shall  certainly 
receive  something  every  post-day,  and  I  will  work  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, short  of  sacrificing  good  writing  to  haste." 

Just  a  week  later  he  had  only  the  opening  allegro  ready: 

"You  will  make  a  wry  face  when  you  see  only  the  first  allegro;  but 
it  could  not  be  helped,  for  I  was  called  upon  to  compose  a  Nacht 
Musique  in  great  haste  —  but  only  for  wind  instruments,  or  else  I 
could  have  used  it  for  you.  On  Wednesday,  the  31st,  I  will  send  the 
two  minuets,  the  andante,  and  the  last  movement:  if  I  can  I  will  send 
a  march  also;  if  not,  you  must  take  that  belonging  to  the  Haffner 
music,  which  is  very  little  known.  I  have  written  it  in  D,  because  you 
prefer  it." 

Another  letter  in  the  promised  four  days  asked  for  further  grace  — 
the  composer,  with  all  his  alacrity,  was  incapable  of  writing  inferior 

music: 

"You  see  that  my  will  is  good,  but  if  one  cannot  do  a  thing  — why 
one  cannot!  I  cannot  slur  over  anything,*  so  it  will  be  next  post-day 
before  I  can  send  you  the  whole  symphony.  I  could  have  sent  you  the 
last  number,  but  I  would  rather  send  all  together  —  that  way  the 
postage  is  less;  extra  postage  has  already  cost  me  three  gulden." 

Mozart  was  as  good  as  his  word.  One  week  later,  a  bridegroom  of 
three  days,  he  dispatched  the  last  item  in  fulfillment  of  his  order:  a 
new  march  movement.  "I  hope  it  will  arrive  in  good  time,"  he  wrote 
(August  7),  "and  that  you  will  find  it  to  your  taste." 

Needing  a  new  symphony  for  a  concert  which  he  gave  in  Vienna  the 
following  February,  he  thought  of  the  serenade  he  had  written  for 
Salzburg  five  months  before.  He  could  easily  transform  it  into  a  sym- 
phony by  dropping  the  march  and  additional  minuet,  and  adding  two 
flutes  and  two  clarinets  to  the  opening  movement  and  finale.  He  re- 
veals to  us  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  score,  which  his  father  sent 
him  on  request,  that  its  writing  must  indeed  have  been  as  casual  as 
the  summer  correspondence  had  implied:  "The  new  Haffner  Sym- 
phony has  quite  astonished  me,  for  I  did  not  remember  a  word  of  it 
I'ich  wusste  kein  Wort  mehr  davon'],  and  it  must  be  very  effective." 

The  concert  of  March  22,  1783,  is  a  commentary  upon  the  custom 
of  the  period.  It  included,  besides  this  symphony,  two  concertos  in 
which  the  composer  played,  a  Sinfonia  Concertante,  a  symphony  finale^, 
an  improvisation  by  Mozart,  and,  interspersed,  four  arias  by  various 
singers. 


*  "Sie  sehen  dass  der   Willen  gut  ist;   allein  wenn  man  nieht  kann,  so   Jcann  man  nicht!  — 
Ich  mag  nichts  hinschmiren." 
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SECOND  SUITE  FROM  THE  BALLET  "ROMEO  AND  JULIET," 

Op.  64  ter  . 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  ballet  itself  was  composed  in  1935  for  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  in  Moscow,  and 
there  first  performed.  Prokofieff  compiled  two  suites  from  this  music,  the  first 
of  which  was  performed  in  Moscow  on  November  24,  1936,  under  the  direction 
of  Golovanov.  There  was  a  perfomance  in  Paris  on  December  19.  Its  first  hearing 
in  this  country  was  at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  January  21,  1937, 
when  Prokofieff  conducted. 

The  second  suite  had  its  first  performance  in  Soviet  Russia  in  the  spring  of 
1937.  It  was  subsequently  played  in  Paris,  Prague  and  London.  The  composer  con- 
ducted at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  25,  1938. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  cornet,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  military  drum,  triangle,  bells,  tambourine,  cymbals,  maracas,  harp,  piano, 
celesta  and  strings. 

WHEN  the  ballet  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  had  its  trial  performance  in 
Moscow,  V.  V.  Konin  reported  the  event  in  a  dispatch  published 
in  the  Musical  Courier,  November  16,  1935: 

"The  preview  of  the  work  left  the  critics  in  dismay  at  the  awk- 
ward incongruity  between  the  realistic  idiom  of  the  musical  lan- 
guage, a  language  which  successfully  characterizes  the  individualism 
of  the  Shakespearian  images,  and  the  blind  submission  to  the  worst 
traditions  of  the  old  form,  as  revealed  in  the  libretto.  The  social  at- 
mosphere of  the  period  and  the  natural  evolution  of  its  tragic  ele- 
ments have  been  robbed  of  their  logical  culmination  and  brought  to 
the  ridiculously  dissonant  'happy  end'  of  the  conventional  ballet.  This 
inconsistency  in  the  development  of  the  libretto  has  had  an  unfortu- 
nate effect,  not  only  upon  the  general  structure,  but  even  upon  the 
otherwise  excellent  musical  score." 

The  two  suites  which  the  composer  compiled  from  his  original 
score  consist  of  seven  numbers  each.*  Of  these  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  7  will 
be  here  played.  The  movements  of  the  second  suite  were  thus  de- 
scribed by  M.  D.  Calvocoressi  in  the  programme  of  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  of  London: 

I.     Montagues  and  Capulets  (Allegro  pesante).  A  somewhat  ironical. 


*  The  movements  of  the  first  suite  are  as  follows:  (1)  Dance  of  the  people.  A  tarantelle 
performed  in  the  public  square  of  Verona.  (2)  Scene.  Music  describing  the  adherents  of  the 
houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet  just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  (3)  Madrigal.  The 
first  meeting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  (4)  Minuet.  Heard  at  the  Capulet's  ball.  (5)  Masques. 
The  entrance  of  Romeo,  disguised,  in  the  ball  scene.  (6)  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Balcony  scene. 
(7)   The  death  of  Tybalt.  Music  accompanying  the  duel. 
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picturesque  portrayal  of  the  haughty,  arrogant  old  nobleman  defiantly 
strutting  about  in  armor  [?],  with  a  contrasting  Trio,  Juliet  dancing 
with  Paris. 

II.  Juliet,  the  maiden  (Vivace).  The  naive,  carefree  young  girl  is 
admirably  evoked  in  the  main  theme.  The  development  suggests  the 
gradual  awakening  of  deep  feelings  within  her. 

III.  Friar  Laurence  (Andante  espressivo).  The  Friar  is  represented 
by  two  themes,  one  given  out  by  the  bassoons,  tuba  and  harps,  the 
other  by  'cellos,  divided  in  three  parts. 

IV.  Dance    (Vivo). 

V.  The  parting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Lento.  Poco  piu  animato). 
This  is  built  on  the  Romeo  theme  ["rather  on  the  theme  of  Romeo's 
love;  S.  P."]  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  developed  movements 
of  the  suite. 

VI.  Dance  of  the  West  Indian  slave  girls  (Andante  con  eleganza). 
["Paris  presents  pearls  to  Juliet;  slave  girls  dance  with  pearls;  S.  P."] 

VII.  Romeo  at  Juliet's  grave  (Adagio  funebre).  In  the  ballet,  Juliet 
is  not  really  dead,  and  the  grave  is  a  deception.  Romeo,  unaware  of 
the  fact,  is  prostrate  with  grief. 
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Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductoi 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5  in  E  minor,  "FROM  THE  NEW  WORLD," 

Op.  95 

By  Antonin  Dvorak 

Born   at    Miihlhausen    (Nelahozeves)    near    Kralup,    Bohemia,    September    8,    1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904 


The  Symphony  "From  the  New  World"  ("Z  Novecho  Sveta")  was  composed  in 
America  in  the  years  1892  and  1893.  It  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York,  December  15,  1893  Anton  Seidl  conducting.  There 
was  a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  29  of  the 
same  year.  The  Symphony  was  published  in  1894  and  brought  forth  in  Vienna 
under  the  direction  of  Hans  Richter  in  1895.  There  have  been  performances  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1895,  November  20,  1896, 
November  26,  1897,  October  26,  1900,  January  9,  1903,  October  14,  1904,  April  16, 
1909,  December  23,  1910,  January  24,  1913,  April  5,  1918,  March  26,  1920,  December 
20,   1929,  December  7,   1934,  and  October   14,   1938. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

WHEN  Dvorak,  a  famous  composer,  successful  exponent  of  the 
principle  of  racial  character  in  music,  took  up  his  dwelling  in 
America,  he  spoke  constantly  of  this  country's  musical  destiny  as 
certain  to  grow  from  its  folk  melody.  His  enthusiasm  found  a  general 
and  a  warm  response.  Collections,  examples  of  Negro  songs  and 
Indian  melodies,  were  shown  to  him.  When  at  length  he  made  it 
known  that  he  had  composed  a  symphony  and  entitled  it  "From  the 
New  World,"  there  was  naturally  a  sanguine  expectation  in  certain 
quarters  of  a  present  fulfillment  of  Dvorak's  prophecies.  The  Sym- 
phony, performed  in  New  York  in  the  composer's  presence,  brought 
loud  applause.  Dvorak's  American  friends,  notably  Henry  T.  Burleigh, 
his  friend  at  the  Conservatory,  James  Huneker,  on  the  faculty,  and 
Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  music  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  had 
pressed  upon  him  some  Negro  songs  for  his  perusal,  looked  eagerly 
to  find  a  significant  assimilation  of  them  in  the  new  score. 

But  this,  as  it  proved,  was  rather  too  much  to  expect.  Dvorak  in 
his  native  simplicity,  always  content  to  infuse  the  traditional  forms 
with  a  special  coloring,  was  never  inclined  toward  scholarly  research 
in  the  folk  music  of  other  peoples,  nor  the  adoption  of  other  styles. 
The  Symphony  turned  out  to  be  as  directly  in  the  Bohemian  vein  as 


*  The  symphonies  were  as  follows : 

No.  1  in  D  major,  Op.  60,  1880 

No.  2  in  D  minor,  Op.  70,  1885 

No.  3  in  F  major.  Op.  76,  1887 

(Composed  in  1875  and  revised  in  this  year) 

No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  88,  1889 

No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  95,  1893. 

Four  symphonies  preceded  these:  two  (in  E-flat,  1873,  and  D  minor,  1874)  were  pub- 
lished posthumously  by  Simrock  (1912);  two  symphonies  of  Dvorak's  twenty-fourth  year 
(1865)   were  not  published. 
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the  four  (then  in  publication)  which  had  preceded  it.*  Dvorak,  cor- 
dially received  in  the  New  World  during  his  three  years'  stay  as 
teacher,  yet  remained  a  stranger  in  a  land  whose  music,  like  its 
language,  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  Mr.  Krehbiel,  whose  eagerness 
was  moderated  by  a  characteristic  clear-sightedness,  could  no  more 
than  point  to  a  "Scotch  snap"  (a  displaced  accent  characteristic  of 
Negro  rhythm)  in  the  main  theme  of  the  first  movement,  and  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Negro  spiritual  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot"  in  the 
lyric  second  theme.  There  were  lengthy  speculations  in  print  as  to 
whether  the  Symphony  was  "American"  in  letter  or  in  spirit;  whether 
in  any  case  plantation  songs  or  music  derived  from  the  American 
Indians  could  be  called  national;  as  to  what  were  the  actual  inten- 
tions of  the  composer  and  how  far  he  had  realized  them.  Some  per- 
sisted in  seeking  the  seeds  of  an  American  musical  culture  in  the 
Symphony,  and  others  ridiculed  their  attempt.  The  whole  problem 
remained  in  an  indeterminate  state  for  the  good  reason  that  very  few 
in  that  dark  period  had  any  articulate  acquaintance  with  either 
Negro  melodies  or  Indian  music. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  topic  at  last  burned  itself  to 
ashes.  The  commentators  have  long  since  laid  away  as  outworn  and 
immaterial  the  assembled  pros  and  cons.  The  title  no  longer  provokes 
inquiry.  The  case  for  a  significant  manifestation  of  music  integral  to 
America  in  Dvorak's  last  symphony  is  no  more  than  a  ghost  of  the 
eager  nineties.  The  "New  World"  Symphony  has  survived  on  its 
purely  musical  graces,  as  one  of  its  composer's  most  melodious  and 
most  brilliant  works. 

A  brief  review  of  the  old  controversy  is  of  objective  interest  as  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Symphony,  and  as  the  record  of  a  passing  con- 
vulsion in  the  preliminary  birthpangs  of  American  musical  conscious- 
ness. 

Dvorak  was  induced  to  visit  America  by  the  persuasion  of  Mrs. 
Jeannette  M.  Thurber,  to  direct  a  school  of  music,  the  "National  Con- 
servatory" in  New  York  City,  which  she  had  founded  six  years  before. 
The  salary  Dvorak  would  have  found  difficult  to  decline.  It  was  six 
times  what  he  received  at  the  Prague  Conservatory,  and  would  enable 
him  to  compose  as  he  wished  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  was  in 
October,  1892,  that  the  composer  arrived  in  New  York.  At  first 
he  found  the  life  and  people  of  America  strange  and  bewildering, 
but  sensed  a  real  promise  in  what  he  defined  as  their  "capacity  for 
enthusiasm."  He  pointed  out  in  an  article  "Music  in  America,"  which 
he  contributed  to  Harper's  Magazine,  that  this  limitless  enthusiasm, 
"also  called  'push,'  "  at  length  ceased  merely  to  annoy  him.  "Now  I 
like  it;  for  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  youthful  enthu- 
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siasm  and  eagerness  to  take  up  everything  is  the  best  promise  for 
music  in  America." 

Dvorak  made  three  books  of  sketches  for  the  Symphony,  which  have 
survived,  under  the  date,  in  his  own  writing,  December  19,  1892. 
Sketches  showing  the  outlines  of  the  slow  movement,  under  the  title 
"Legenda/'  bear  the  date  January  10,  1893.  The  sketches  for  the 
Scherzo  was  completed  at  the  end  of  that  month,  and  the  Finale  by 
May  25.  In  the  ensuing  summer,  Dvorak  sought  seclusion  for  the 
scoring  of  his  new  work  in  an  environment  neither  of  Negroes  nor 
of  Indians,  neither  of  mountain  air  nor  sea  breezes.  His  choice  fell 
upon  a  small  community  of  people  of  his  own  race  and  language,  in 
the  farm  country  of  the  West  —  it  was  perhaps  the  only  spot  in  the 
New  World  where  he  could  almost  have  imagined  himself  in  the 
lolling  meadowlands  of  his  own  country,  with  the  genial  country  folk 
which  were  his  own  kind  all  about  him.  The  town  was  Spillville  in 
northern  Iowa,  a  settlement  of  a  few  hundred  people,  mostly  Bohe- 
mians, who  cultivated  their  acres,  or  plied  their  Old  World  handi- 
craft in  the  making  of  quaint  clocks.  Dvorak  took  modest  quarters 
there  with  his  family,  was  befriended  by  numerous  neighbors,  played 
the  organ  in  the  Bohemian  church  as  St.  Wencelaus,  completed  his 
fair  copy,  and  wrote  a  string  quartet  and  string  quintet.  Musicians 
were  found  among  the  inhabitants  to  try  these  over. 

Shortly  before  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  from  the 
manuscript  in  December,  the  composer  made  a  statement  for  publi- 
cation in  which  he  said:  "I  am  satisfied  that  the  future  music  of  this 
country  must  be  founded  upon  what  are  called  the  Negro  melodies. 
These  can  be  the  foundation  of  a  serious  and  original  school  of  com- 
position to  be  developed  in  the  United  States.  When  first  I  came  here, 
I  was  impressed  with  this  idea,  and  it  has  developed  into  a  settled 
conviction.  These  beautiful  and  varied  themes  are  the  product  of  the 
soil.  They  are  American.  They  are  the  folk  songs  of  America,  and 
your  composers  must  turn  to  them.  All  the  great  musicians  have  bor- 
rowed from   the  songs  of  the   common  people." 

Naturally,  a  statement  such  as  this  just  before  the  first  disclosure 
of  a  symphony  entitled  'Trom  the  New  World,"  by  a  much  acclaimed 
composer,  aroused  very  specific  expectations.  When  the  excitements 
attendant  upon  the  first  performance  had  cleared  away,  it  became 
evident  even  to  those  who  would  have  liked  to  think  otherwise  that 
national  origins  in  the  music  were  predominantly  Bohemian. 

When  Dvorak  was  queried  by  his  bewildered  adherents  as  to  how 
far  he  had  gone  into  American  sources,  he  denied  having  used  any 
actual  melodies  in  his  work.  Yet  for  years  the  statement  persisted  in 
cropping  up   that  actual  American  melodies  had  been   used.   Karel 
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Hoffmeister  stated  in  his  biography  of  his  fellow-countryman  that  "a 
series  of  motives  used  as  the  basis  of  the  work  are  connected  with 
America.  This  thematic  material,  like  that  of  the  American  quartet 
and  quintet,  has  been  derived  or  imitated  from  Negro  and  Indian 
sources."  Wilhelm  Klatte,  the  German  analyst  of  the  score,  steered 
more  cautiously  upon  this  point,  but  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  Negro 
spirituals  by  speaking  of  the  "black  minstrels"  as  the  true  guardians 
of  folk  music  in  America.  The  notion  that  the  Symphony  contained 
Indian  themes  was  at  last  boiled  down  to  the  mere  fact  that  Dvorak 
spoke  to  Krehbiel  of  having  had  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  in  mind 
when  he  composed  the  Largo.  It  strongly  suggests  the  "Dumka,"  his 
favorite  name  for  a  nostalgic  slow  movement. 

The  following  analysis  is  quoted  from  the  programmes  of  the 
London  Promenade  concerts: 

"The  first  movement  opens  with  a  brief  introduction  {adagio,  E 
minor,  4-8),  in  which  no  traces  of  the  popular  melody  are  discernible. 
The  lower  strings,  pianissimo^  give  out  an  initial  theme  to  which  flutes 
and  oboes  make  reply.  There  is  a  sudden  climax  ff,  in  which  a  brief 
figure  for  strings  is  responded  to  energetically  by  drums  and  homs-  A 
few  vigorous  detached  chords  for  full  orchestra  lead  up  to  the  Allegro 
molto,  the  principal  subject  of  which  is  stated  in  two  sections:  the  first 
allotted  to  horns  in  unison,  the  second  to  wood  wind.  The  theme  is 
syncopated  and  has  the  rhythm  of  the  'Scotch  snap,'  the  melody  being 
also  founded  on  the  pentatonic  scale.  After  this  subject  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  basses  and  fully  elaborated,  the  flutes  and  oboes  intro- 
duce a  subsidiary  theme,  a  characteristic  feature  of  which  is  a  flattened 
seventh.  The  second  subject  proper  is  stated  by  the  flute,  'and  is,'  says 
Mr.  Philip  Hale,  'no  doubt  derived  from  the  familiar  melody  "Swing 
low,  sweet  chariot." '  It  is  accompanied  by  long-drawn  chords  ppp  in 
the  strings.  Afterwards  the  violins  take  up  the  melody,  but  its  develop- 
ment is  not  carried  to  any  great  length.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
working-out  the  second  subject  appears  as  a  piccolo  solo,  to  which  the 
oboes  reply  with  the  second  half  of  the  first  subject.  When  this  re- 
enters in  the  tonic  it  is  given  to  the  horns.  The  return  of  the  second 
theme  is  heard  in  the  oboe,  followed  by  an  emphatic  restatement 
by  the  trumpets.  There  is  an  immensely  vigorous  Coda,  based  mainly 
upon  the  first  subject. 

''Largo,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  —  In  the  slow  movement  Dvorak  is  said  to 
have  been  partially  inspired  by  Longfellow's  'Hiawatha's  Wooing.'  It 
starts  with  four  very  soft  and  impressive  introductory  bars  for  clari- 
nets, bassoons,  and  brass.  The  principal  theme  —  a  romantic  and  lovely 
melody  —  is  given  out  by  cor  anglais  above  an  accompaniment  for 
muted  strings.  There  is  a  return  to  the  opening  bars  in  the  wood 
wind,  succeeded  by  some  pianissimo  bars  for  strings  derived  from  the 
first  subject.  The  theme  itself  is  repeated  by  the  cor  anglais  and  then 
by  the  muted  horns,  after  which  we  arrive  at  a  somewhat  sudden 
transition  to  the  key  of  C-sharp  minor  and  a  section  headed  Un  poco 
pill  mosso.  A  brief  fresh  theme  is  now  given  to  flute  and  oboe,  but  it 
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forms  merely  a  transition  to  the  second  subject,  heard  immediately 
afterwards  in  the  oboes  and  clarinets  over  a  pizzicato  bass.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  movement  the  first  theme  recurs  in  its  original  form 
on  the  cor  anglais;  the  melancholy  introductory  chords  are  also  heard 
again,  and  then  the  Largo  dies  away  in  a  pianissimo  ascending  passage 
for  strings,  followed  by  a  chord  for  the  basses. 

"The  Scherzo  (Molto  vivace,  3-4)  begins  with  some  preliminary  bars 
anticipating  the  first  theme,  which  is  announced  by  the  flutes  and 
oboes,  and  is  much  used  in  imitation.  The  second  subject  (poco  sos- 
tenuto)  is  allotted  to  the  same  instruments  as  the  first,  and  is  more 
placid  and  cantahile  in  character.  The  Trio  starts  with  an  animated 
theme  for  the  wind,  to  which  succeeds  one  for  strings  in  E  minor.  The 
Scherzo  is  repeated,  and  in  the  Coda  we  shall  notice  an  allusion  to 
the  opening  subject  of  the  first  movement. 

"Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  minor,  4-4.  —  The  Finale  has  nine  introduc- 
tory bars,  after  which  horns  and  trumpets  give  out  the  chief  theme, 
in  which  we  again  hear  the  characteristic  flattened  seventh.  The  rest 
of  the  orchestra  accompany  with  staccato  chords.  This  broad  and  fiery 
theme  is  elaborated  by  the  strings  and  the  full  orchestra.  The  second 
subject  is  introduced  by  the  clarinets.  In  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment section  reference  is  made  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  first 
movement,  the  melody  for  cor  anglais  in  the  Largo,  and  the  opening 
theme  of  the  Scherzo.  The  Coda  brings  into  combination  the  leading 
theme  of  the  first  and  of  the  last  movements." 
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^  New  (Reason 

As  each  year  brings  war  nearer  to  us,  ihe  urgency 
increases  of  assuring  that  our  cultural  institutions 
continue  their  essential  role  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  community. 

A  body  without  spirit  is  a  body  without  strength. 
Few  institutions  contribute  more  to  the  spirit  than 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  And  the  Orches- 
tra, in  turn,  depends  for  its  life  upon  the  loyalty  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  it  is  the  Friends'  generous 
contributions  each  year  that  provide  the  necessary 
financial  support. 

In  the  season  just  closed  our  audiences  totaled 
almost  800,000.  With  each  and  every  gift  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  comes  the  pride  and  satisfaction 
of  assuring  these  vast  audiences  that  the  spirit  of 
music  is  to  be  theirs,  come  what  may,  in  the  Season 
that  lies  ahead. 

Contributions  sent  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Treasurer's  Office,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  constitute  enrollment  in  our  Society  with- 
out further  formality.  Our  membership  today  is 
2,000.  It  should  be  nearer  5,000. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,  1941-1942 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  January  9 

Programme 

Haydn Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.   102 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegro:   Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 

Martinu Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

I.    Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Lento 
III.    Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky. Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1,  in 

B-flat  minor.  Op.  23 

I,    Allegro  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso.  Allegro  con  spirito 
II.    Andantino  semplice.  Allegro  vivace  assai 
III.    Allegro  con  fuoco 

Tchaikovsky Ouverture  Solennelle,  "1812,"  Op.  49 

SOLOIST 

ALEXANDER    BOROVSKY 


BALDWIN    PIANOS 

Mr.  Borovsky  uses  the 
STEINWAY  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.   102 
(No.  9  OF  THE  London  Series) 

By  Joseph  Haydn 
Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


The   symphony   is   scored   for    two   fhites,    two   oboes,   two    bassoons,   two    horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THIS  symphony  is  one  of  the  six  which  Haydn  composed  for  his 
second  visit  to  London  in  1794  and  1795  —  he  composed  twelve  in 
all  for  performance  by  the  orchestra  of  Salomon  in  the  British  capital. 
The  symphony  was  written,  according  to  C.  F.  Pohl,  Haydn's  biog- 
rapher, in  1795,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  performed  in  that 
year.  Haydn  was  required  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Salomon 
to  write  a  new  work  for  each  of  the  weekly  concerts  in  the  subscription 
series  which  that  impressario  arranged,  and  the  composer  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  He  stipulated  (hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  British  public 
had  late-coming  habits)  that  the  new  piece  should  be  played  always 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  When  each 
particular  symphony  was  played  it  is  usually  impossible  to  tell,  for 
the  programmes  simply  state:  "New  Grand  Overture  (Symphony)," 
or  "Grand  Overture  (Symphony)  mss."*  There  is  every  evidence  that 
England  took  the  twelve  symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were 
crowded,  and  another  management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of 
Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an  audience.  The  Morning  Chronicle  probably 
voiced  the  general  opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modula- 
tions" of  the  symphonies,  and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow 
movements.  Everyone  was  charmed  by  Haydn's  grace  and  humor, 
and  the  arias  and  choruses  of  Handel  were  momentarily  overlooked 
in  the  interest  of  those  unaccustomed  forms  to  which  Haydn  had 
given  such  abundant  life  —  the  symphony  and  the  string  quartet. 
The  second  of  the  London  symphonies  (in  D  major),  and  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  were  singled  out  for  special  favor,  and  often  re- 
peated. Also  of  the  Salomon  series  were  the  so-called  "Clock,"  "Drum 
Roll,"  and  "Military"  symphonies. 

[coptbightbd] 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO  for  Chamber  Orchestra 
By   BoHUSLAv   Martin  u 

Born  December  8,  1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  "Concerto  Grosso"  was  composed  in  1938  and  had  its  first  performance  (from 
the  manuscript)  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  November  14,  1941. 

The  orchestration  requires  one  flute,  three  oboes,  three  clarinets,  two  horns, 
two  pianos  and  strings. 

*'^Tr<His  work,"  according  to  an  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 

X  Martinu,  "has  had  a  singular  destiny.  Written  in  Paris,  in  1937, 
it  was  to  have  been  published  by  the  'Universal  Edition'  at  Vienna, 
and  its  first  performance  was  set  for  the  season  of  1938  in  Paris. 
There  came  the  'Anschluss,'  and  I  was  without  news  of  the  score; 
the  premiere  was  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  receiving  the 
orchestral  parts  and  the  manuscript.  A  year  afterward,  events  forbade 
the  'second'  premiere,  this  time  at  Prague,  where,  ever  since,  my  works 
have  been  banned  from  the  repertoire.  At  last  I  expected  a  real 
premiere  in  Paris  in  the  month  of  May,  1940,  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Miinch.  I  received  my  manuscript  after  many  difficulties,  and 
after  it  had  undergone  some  highly  involved  wanderings.  Everything 
was  ready,  the  hall  hired,  but  events  in  France  did  not  permit  it  to  be 
heard.  The  whole  thing  was  called  off,  and  the  manuscript  was  lost 
during  my  retreat  from  Paris. 

"By  a  lucky  chance,  the  Czecho-Slovak  conductor  George  Szell  had 
rescued  a  copy  of  the  work  from  Prague,  just  in  time.  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  a  copy,  and  it  was  a  happy  surprise  to  learn  of  it 
on  my  arrival  in  America." 

There  may  be  added  to  the  composer's  account  one  more  incident 
in  the  misadventures  of  a  concerto.  It  was  scheduled  for  performance 
at  the  twenty-third  pair  of  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra last  season,  but  an  unavoidable  delay  in  the  copying  of  parts  re- 
quired its  postponement. 


The  composer  writes  thus  of  his  concerto: 


"The  title  'Cojicerto  Grosso*  bespeaks  my  leaning  toward  this  form, 
which  occupies  a  position  between  chamber  music  and  symphonic 
music.  It  will  be  evident  that  I  have  not  followed  the  traditional  form 
of  'concerto  grosso'  but  rather  the  characteristic  alternations  of  'soli' 
and  'tutti,'  which  I  have  given  to  the  pianos,  woodwinds  and  strings. 
The  violins  are  divided  into  three  sections  in  order  to  diffuse  the  full 
sonority  of  the  strings  and  to  provide  more  polyphonic  activity. 
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"I  am  reluctant  to  make  an  analysis  o£  the  form,  which  offers  no 
real  help  toward  the  understanding  of  a  new  work.  I  prefer  that 
the  public  listen  instead  of  constantly  asking,  'When  does  the  second 
theme  come  in?'  'Is  this  the  development  already,  or  is  it  still  the 
exposition?'  The  form  should  be  felt  through  the  development  of 
the  ideas  and  through  the  internal  structure  of  the  work,  which  rep- 
resents a  certain  attitude  of  the  composer,  and  that  attitude  should 
make  itself  known  clearly  without  explanations. 

"In  the  first  movement,  I  work  with  a  little  rhythmic  germ  of  a 
half-measure  which  binds  the  different  developments  of  the  other 
motives  and  which  appears  in  the  most  diversified  forms  up  to  the 
end,  where  there  remains  nothing  but  this  little  germ  within  the  ful- 
ness of  the  orchestra. 

"The  Andante  of  the  second  movement  is  an  extended  song  by  the 
violoncellos  and  the  other  strings,  which  continues  forceful  and  ex- 
pressive. But  a  few  measures  before  the  end,  the  song  subsides  into 
tranquillity. 

"In  the  third  movement,  of  lively  character,  the  two  pianos  take 
the  foremost  place  as  soloists,  setting  forth  the  themes  (somewhat 
rhythmic)  of  a  'rondo.'  At  first  they  are  enveloped  always  by  the 
polyphony  of  the  orchestra;  then  the  orchestra  takes  them  up,  rele- 
gating the  contrapuntal  ornamentation  to  the  pianos." 

[COPYRir.HTEDl 


ONLY  3   CALORIES  TO  A  TABLESPOON 
MRS.      BOARDMAIV'S 

LEANE  RMAISE 

IVON-FATTEIVII\G  DRESSING  for  Salads 

Non-fattening  menu   suggestions  with  each  jar 
At  leading  Department  Stores  and  Grocers  everywhere 

or  write  TKAIVE RMAISE  CO.   Inc.,   Boston,  Mass. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 
"A    Musical    Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Bostons  Remar\able  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Oilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 
Price  $6.00  per  volume 
Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  No.  i,  in  B-flat  minor,  Op.  23 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky  composed  his  first  piano  concerto  in  November  and  December,  1874, 
and  completed  the  orchestration  in  the  following  February.  The  first  public  per- 
formance was  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  October  25,  1875,  when  Hans  von  Billow  was 
the  soloist  and  B.  J.  Lang  the  conductor.  The  concerto  had  its  first  European  per- 
formance at  St.  Petersburg,  November  13,  1875,  at  the  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  when  Kross  ^vas  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  in  Moscow  was 
on  December  3,  when  Serge  Taneiev,  the  young  pupil  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein  and 
of  Tchaikovsky,  was  the  pianist.  The  first  performance  of  the  concerto  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  February  20,  1885,  when  B.  J.  Lang 
was  the  soloist.  The  concerto  has  been  performed  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  con- 
certs of  this  orchestra  with  the  following  soloists:  Helen  Hopekirk  (1891);  Martinus 
Sieveking  (1896);  Rafael  Joseffy  (1898);  Josef  Slivinski  (1901);  Harold  Randolph 
(1902);  Harold  Bauer  (1903);  Olga  Samaroff  (1907);  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (1908)* 
Teresa  Carreno  (1909);  Katharine  Goodson  (1912);  Ruth  Deyo  (1915);  Alexander 
Borovsky  (1924);  Josef  Lhevinne  (1926);  Vladimir  Horowitz  (1931).  Josef  Lhevinne 
played  the  concerto  at  the  Tchaikovsky  Festival,  April  25,  1934. 

The  score  was  published  by  the  firm  of  Jiirgenson  in  1874;  the  parts,  in  1876. 
Rahter  brought  out  a  revised  edition    (the  present  one)  in  1889. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Hans  von  Bulow. 

THE  letter  has  been  many  times  quoted  where  Tchaikovsky  wrote 
to  his  friend  Mme.  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  his  account 
of  how  he  submitted  the  unfinished  sketches  of  his  first  piano  con- 
certo to  be  played  over  by  his  colleague,  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  for 
whom  he  had  written  it.  The  friends  at  Moscow  carried  the  manuscript 
to  an  empty  classroom  of  the  Conservatory  (then  closed  for  the  vaca- 
tion period)  on  Christmas  Eve  of  1874,  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  a 
party.  Their  friend  Nicolai  Albertovitch  Hubert,  a  teacher  at  the 
Conservatory,  was  with  them,  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
Nicholas  Dmitrievitch  Kashkin.  The  ferocity  of  the  criticism  of 
Nicholas  has  an  authentic  ring,  as  if  literally  reported;  yet  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Tchaikovsky  was  at  this  time  in  a  supersensitive 
and  unnerved  condition.  Earlier  in  this  same  month  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  Modeste  that  his  struggles  over  the  piano  part  were  wearing 
upon  his  nerves.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  long  letter, 
with  its  vivid  detail,  was  written  more  than  three  years  after  the  event 
to  his  new  friend,  whom  then  he  had  not  known  and  who,  as  the 
most  passionately  sympathetic  admirer  of  his  music,  invited  the  pour- 
ing forth  of  his  injured  feelings.  The  letter  is  here  quoted  in  full: 
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San   Remo 
February  2,    1878 

**Iii  December,  1874,  I  had  written  a  pianoforte  concerto.  As  I  am 
not  a  pianist,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  a  virtuoso  what  was 
technically  unplayable  in  the  work,  thankless,  or  ineffective.  I  needed 
the  advice  of  a  severe  critic  who  at  the  same  time  was  friendly  dis- 
posed toward  me.  Without  going  too  much  into  detail,  I  must  frankly 
say  that  an  interior  voice  protested  against  the  choice  of  Nicholas 
Rubinstein  as  a  judge  over  the  mechanical  side  of  my  work.  But  he 
was  the  best  pianist  in  Moscow,  and  also  a  most  excellent  musician; 
I  was  told  that  he  would  take  it  ill  from  me  if  he  should  learn  that 
I  had  passed  him  by  and  shown  the  concerto  to  another;  so  I  de- 
termined to  ask  him  to  hear  it  and  criticize  the  pianoforte  part. 

"On  Christmas  Eve,  1874,  we  were  all  invited  to  Albrecht's  and 
Nicholas  asked  me,  before  we  should  go  there,  to  play  the  concerto 
in  a  class-room  of  the  Conservatory.  We  agreed  to  it.  I  took  my 
manuscript,  and  Nicholas  and  Hubert  came.  Hubert  is  a  mighty 
good  and  shrewd  fellow,  but  he  is  not  a  bit  independent;  he  is  gar- 
rulous and  verbose;  he  must  always  make  a  long  preface  to  'yes'  or 
'no';  he  is  not  capable  of  expressing  an  opinion  in  decisive,  un- 
mistakable form;  and  he  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  stronger,  who- 
ever he  may  chance  to  be.  I  must  add  that  this  does  not  come  from 
cowardice,  but  only  from  natural  instability. 

"I  played  through  the  first  movement.  Not  a  criticism,  not  a  word. 
You  know  how  foolish  you  feel,  if  you  invite  one  to  partake  of  a 
meal  provided  by  your  own  hands,  and  the  friend  eats  and  —  is 
silent!  'At  least  say  something,  scold  me  good-naturedly,  but  for 
God's  sake  speak,  only  speak,  whatever  you  may  say!'  Rubinstein 
said  nothing.  He  was  preparing  his  thunder-bolt;  and  Hubert  was 
waiting  to  see  how  things  would  go  before  he  should  jump  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  I  did  not  need  any  judgment  on  the  artistic  form 
of  my  work:  there  was  question  only  about  mechanical  details.  This 
silence  of  Rubinstein  said  much.  It  said  to  me  at  once:  'Dear  friend, 
how  can  I  talk  about  details  when  I  dislike  your  composition  as  a 
whole?'  But  I  kept  my  temper  and  played  the  concerto  through. 
Again  silence. 

"  'Well?"  I  said,  and  stood  up.  Then  burst  forth  from  Rubinstein's 
mouth  a  mighty  torrent  of  words.  He  spoke  quietly  at  first;  then  he 
waxed  hot,  and  at  last  he  resembled  Zeus  hurling  thunderbolts.  It 
appeared  that  my  concerto  was  utterly  worthless,  absolutely  un- 
playable; passages  were  so  commonplace  and  awkward  that  they 
could  not  be  improved;  the  piece  as  a  whole  was  bad,  trivial,  vulgar. 
I  had  stolen  this  from  that  one  and  that  from  this  one;  so  only  two 
or  three  pages  were  good  for  anything,  while  the  others  should  be 
wiped  out  or  radically  rewritten.  'For  instance,  that!  What  is  it, 
anyhow?'  (And  then  he  caricatured  the  passage  on  the  pianoforte.) 
'And  this?  Is  it  possible?'  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  I  cannot  reproduce 
for  you  the  main  thing:  the  tone  in  which  he  said  all  this.  An  im- 
partial bystander  would  necessarily  have  believed  that  I  was  a  stupid, 
ignorant  conceited  note-scratcher,  who  was  so  impudent  as  to  show 
his  scribble  to  a  celebrated  man. 
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"Hubert  was  staggered  by  my  silence,  and  he  probably  wondered 
how  a  man  who  had  already  written  so  many  works  and  was  a 
teacher  of  composition  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  could  keep  still 
during  such  a  moral  lecture  or  refrain  from  contradiction,  —  a  moral 
lecture  that  no  one  should  have  delivered  to  a  student  without  first 
examining  carefully  his  work.  And  then  Hubert  began  to  annotate 
Rubinstein;  that  is,  he  incorporated  Rubinstein's  opinions,  but 
sought  to  clothe  in  milder  words  what  Nicholas  had  harshly  said. 
I  was  not  only  astonished  by  this  behavior.  I  felt  myself  wronged 
and  offended.  I  needed  friendly  advice  and  criticism,  and  I  shall 
always  need  it;  but  here  was  not  a  trace  of  friendliness.  It  was  the 
cursing,  the  blowing  up,  that  sorely  wounded  me.  I  left  the  room 
silently  and  went  upstairs.  I  was  so  excited  and  angry  that  I  could 
not  speak.  Rubinstein  soon  came  up,  and  called  me  into  a  remote 
room,  for  he  noticed  that  I  was  heavily  cast  down.  There  he  repeated 
that  my  concerto  was  impossible,  pointed  out  many  passages  which 
needed  thorough  revision,  and  added  that  he  would  play  the  con- 
certo in  public  if  these  changes  were  ready  at  a  certain  time.  'I  shall 
not  change  a  single  note,'  I  answered,  'and  I  shall  publish  the  con- 
certo exactly  as  it  now  is.'  And  this,  indeed,  I  did. 

"This  is  the  incident  that  caused  Rubinstein  to  look  on  me  as  a 
Frondeur,  a  secret  enemy.  He  has  grown  colder  toward  me  since  then, 
though  it  has  not  prevented  him  from  repeating  on  all  occasions  that 
he  is  terribly  fond  of  me  and  ready  to  do  anything  for  me." 

The  interesting  opinion  is  expressed  by  Lucien  Price  that  the  ex- 
plosion of  Nicholas  Rubinstein  was  "a  case  of  furious  jealousy" 
toward  the  upstart  who  "had  presumed  to  write  a  better  concerto 
than  the  Fourth  in  D  minor  of  Nicholas'  brother  Anton."  "The  open- 
ing bars,"  so  Mr.  Price  points  out,  "distinctly  recall  the  Concerto  of 
Rubinstein  in  its  flamboyant  octaves."  Kashkin,  who  must  have  been 
a  silent  spectator,  since  Tchaikovsky  does  not  even  mention  his  pres- 
ence, gave  forth  as  his  reason  that  "Nicholas  Rubinstein,  it  appeared, 
was  disagreeably  surprised  that  Tchaikovsky,  not  being  a  pianist,  had 
not  asked  his  advice  about  the  piano  part,  and  therefore  he  showed 
prejudice  and  hostility  as  regards  this  work."  Kashkin  carried  away 
the  impression  that  it  was  "Rubinstein's  harsh  judgment  which  irri- 
tated him."  But  this  was  not  so:  it  was  not  the  criticism  as  such, 
but  what  seemed  to  Tchaikovsky  the  coldly  hostile  tone  of  his  friend 
which  sent  him  in  a  storm  of  wounded  feelings  into  the  darkness  of  the 
empty  building.  His  letter  flamingly  betrays  this,  and  later  corre- 
spondence puts  it  beyond  dispute:  he  felt,  far  more  than  the  anger  of 
an  outraged  artist,  the  tone  of  hard  dislike  from  one  he  deeply  loved. 

Rubinstein  had  from  the  beginning  acted  as  benefactor  and  propa- 
gandist to  Tchaikovsky,  fathering  him  and  playing  his  music.  He 
took  advantage  of  his  position  to  dominate  his  pliant  and  unassertive 
friend.  Not  in  the  least  understanding  Tchaikovsky's  obsessions  and 
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panics,  he  scolded  him  bluntly,  with  the  result  that  he  wounded  him 
to  the  quick.  Sometimes  it  was  possible  to  treat  Tchaikovsky  like  a 
child.  When  it  came  to  his  music,  which  in  spite  of  his  expressed 
doubts  was  sure  and  strong,  the  possessive  Nicholas  occasionally 
went  too  far.  Rubinstein  did  his  best  to  make  amends  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878.  He  played  the  Concerto  with  splendid  effect,  it  was 
said,  making  it  the  outstanding  event  of  the  Russian  concerts.  But 
these  amends  were  necessarily  brief.  By  1881,  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
was  dead. 

Tchaikovsky,  on  breaking  with  Nicholas,  struck  his  name  from  the 
score,  and  inscribed  in  its  place  that  of  Hans  von  Biilow,  whom 
he  had  not  yet  met  but  who,  according  to  their  mutual  friend  Klind- 
worth,  had  been  enthusiastically  making  known  his  piano  pieces. 
Billow  warmly  embraced  this  opportunity  to  play  the  Concerto  as  a 
new  gospel  from  Russia,  and  wrote  to  Tchaikovsky,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  dedication,  phrases  which  stand  in  grotesque  contrast  to 
the  reported  phrases  of  Rubinstein:  "The  ideas  are  so  original,  so 
noble,  so  powerful;  the  details  are  so  interesting,  and  though  there 
are  many  of  them  they  do  not  impair  the  clarity  and  the  unity  of 
the  work.  The  form  is  so  mature,  ripe,  distinguished  in  style,  inten- 
tion and  labor  being  everywhere  concealed.  I  would  weary  you  if  I 
were  to  enumerate  all  the  characteristics  of  your  work,  characteristics 
which  compel  me  to  congratulate  equally  the  composer  and  those  who 
are  destined  to  enjoy  it." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  carried  this 
announcement: 


"The  above  grand  composition  of  Tchaikovsky,  the  most  eminent 
Russian  maestro  of  the  present  day,  completed  last  April  and  dedi- 
cated by  its  author  to  Hans  von  Biilow,  has  never  been  performed, 
the  composer  himself  never  having  enjoyed  an  audition  of  his  master- 
piece. To  Boston  is  reserved  the  honor  of  its  initial  representation  and 
the  opportunity  to  impress  the  first  verdict  on  a  work  of  surpassing 
musical  interest." 


Biilow  telegraphed  Tchaikovsky  the  news  of  the  Concerto's  brilliant 
success  in  Boston,  and  Tchaikovsky  spent  his  last  ready  cash  answer- 
ing the  message.  The  performance  was  repeated  and  on  this  occasion 
the  Finale  was  encored.  Biilow  wrote  of  this,  sending  press  clippings, 
which  Tchaikovsky  quoted  in  a  letter  to  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  which 
he  said:  "Think  of  the  healthy  appetites  these  Americans  must  have: 
each  time  Biilow  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  whole  Finale  of  my  con- 
certo! Nothing  like  this  happens  in  our  country!" 

Biilow  wrote  from  New  York  of  an  even  greater  success  in  that  city 
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under  Leopold  Damrosch.  "In  fact,"  he  told  Klindworth,  * 'Tchaikovsky 
has  become  popular  in  New  York,  and  if  Jiirgenson  were  not  such  a 
damned  jackass,  but  would  send  over  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
Tchaikovsky's  music,  he  could  do  a  lot  of  business.  Yesterday  a  woman 
actually  bought  the  score  of  Tchaikovsky's  symphony  Op.  23  at 
Schuberth's,  simply  because  there  was  nothing  else  of  his  to  buy."* 

Billow  then  took  the  Concerto  across  Europe,  London,  Berlin,  Wies- 
baden, for  example,  receiving  pianist  and  concerto  with  real  fervor. 
Outstanding  performances  are  recorded  as  given  by  Sapellnikov  in 
London,  Tchaikovsky  conducting,  by  Siloti  in  Prague,  Sauer  in 
Dresden,  Rummel  in  Brussels.  Nicholas  Rubinstein  graciously  ad- 
mitted his  mistake  (having  indeed  no  alternative),  and  patched  a 
strained  friendship.  Meanwhile  the  glory  which  had  gone  to  others 
continued  with  others. 

The  concerto  opens  with  an  introduction  of  106  measures,  dis- 
closing an  extended  melodic  theme  which  is  not  to  reappear.  The 
principal  body  of  the  first  movement  has  as  its  first  theme  a  striking 
rhythmical  melody  and  a  second  theme  which  is  introduced  by  the 
winds  in  A-flat  major,  poco  meno  mosso.  Both  themes  are  extensively 
developed.  The  first  of  these  themes  is  a  tune  which  Tchaikovsky 
heard  sung  by  a  blind  beggar  at  Kamenko.  "It  is  curious,"  he  wrote 
to  Mme.  Von  Meek,  May  21,  1879,  "that  in  Little  Russia  every  blind 
beggar  sings  exactly  the  same  tune  with  the  same  refrain.  I  have  used 
part  of  this  refrain  in  my  Pianoforte  Concerto."  The  second  move- 
ment, in  D-flat  major,  brings  forth  another  unforgettable  tune  and 
makes  the  most  of  it.  There  is  a  second  theme,  and  after  the  recur- 
rence of  the  first  a  prestissimo  in  F  major,  a  waltz-like  episode  upon 
a  theme  which  Tchaikovsky  acknowledged  as  not  his  own.  Modeste 
has  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  French  chansonnette,  "II  faut  s'amuser, 
danser,  et  rire,"  which  the  twins  were  accustomed  to  sing  "in  re- 
membrance of  a  certain  charming  singer."  This  would  surely  have 
been  Desiree  Artot,  the  operatic  soprano  with  whom  Tchaikovsky 
was  once  deeply  infatuated.  There  is  a  reprise  of  the  first  portion.  The 
Finale,  returning  to  B-flat  minor,  is  based  upon  a  rapid  tune  of  folk- 
dance  character  with  a  contrasting  second  subject. 


*  This  may  have  been  the   Second   Symphony,    Op.    17.  The  Third   Symphony,   Op.   29,  had 
just  appeared  from  the  Russian  press. 
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OUVERTURE  SOLENNELLE,  "1812,"  Op.  49 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


What  was  probably  the  first  performance  of  this  overture  took  place  at  the  Art 
and  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Moscow  on  August  20,  1882. 

The  overture  has  been  performed  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  29,  1893  (Emil  Paur,  conductor);  April  24, 
1896;  February  4,  1898;  May  2,  1902  (Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor);  May  1,  1903; 
March  4,  1910  (Max  Fiedler,  conductor);  December  27,  1929  (Serge  Koussevitzky, 
conductor). 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets-d-pistons,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  military  drum,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  bells,  cannon,  band  ad  libitum,  and  strings. 

TCHAIKOVSKY  composed  this  overture  when  in  1880  his  friend 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  wrote  him  of  festival  celebrations  at  Moscow 
to  be  given  in  the  summer  of  1881,  and  asked  him  to  compose  a 
festival  piece  with  chorus  for  the  occasion.  What  Tchaikovsky  com- 
posed was  the  Overture  "1812"  and  the  Serenade  for  Strings.  The 
cathedral  at  Moscow  was  erected  as  a  solemnification  of  the  victory 
of  1812,  when  Napoleon,  the  invader  of  the  city,  was  defeated  on 
September  7  at  Borodino  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men.  The  overture 
was  referred  to  by  Tchaikovsky  as  "The  Year  1812"  and  in  early  per- 
formances was  given  the  subtitle,  "The  Holy  War."  According  to 
plans  it  was  to  be  performed  in  the  open  in  the  public  square  before 
the  new  church,  a  structure  fantastic  to  Western  eyes  with  its  central 
and  four  surrounding  minarets.  Battalions  of  brass  were  to  be  used, 
bells  sounded  at  the  climax,  and  cannon  fired  by  an  electric  switch 
connected  at  the  conductor's  desk.  There  is  no  available  evidence 
that  this  performance  took  place.  Rosa  Newmarch,  in  her  English 
edition  of  Tchaikovsky's  Life  and  Letters  by  his  brother  Modeste, 
states  that  the  Overture  "1812"  was  heard  for  the  first  time  at  the 
sixth  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  concert  on  August  20,  1882,  when 
the  composer's  Violin  Concerto  had  its  first  Russian  performance  in 
a  programme  of  his  own  music. 

Tchaikovsky,  as  if  pursued  by  his  artist's  conscience,  never  men- 
tioned his  overture  in  his  letters  without  an  apology.  He  wrote  to 
Mme.  von  Meek  while  he  was  composing  it,  in  October,  1880:  "The 
overture  will  be  very  noisy.  I  wrote  it  without  much  warmth  of 
enthusiasm.  Therefore,  it  has  no  great  artistic  value."  Suggesting  it 
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to  the  conductor  Napravnik  in  a  letter  of  June  29,  1881,  he  wrote: 
"If  you  like,  I  will  send  the  score  for  you  to  see.  It  is  not  of  any 
great  value,  and  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  or  hurt  if  you  consider 
the  style  of  the  music  unsuitable  to  a  symphony  concert";  and  he 
wrote  to  Jiirgenson,  his  publisher,  from  Naples  on  February  22, 
1882,  "I  absolutely  do  not  know  whether  my  Overture  '1812'  is  good 
or  bad,  but  let  us  hope  it  is  the  former  —  forgive  my  self-assurance." 
Tchaikovsky  was  loath  to  include  it  upon  a  programme  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London,  believing  that  it  was  only  of  "local  patriotic  in- 
terest." Some  early  critics  found  it  too  noisy  for  their  taste,  and  one 
remarked  that  it  was  worth  listening  to  on  account  of  the  enjoyment 
of  "golden  silence"  which  would  follow.  But  the  "1812"  overture  soon 
became  a  popular  favorite  and  was  often  the  closing  piece  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  Tchaikovsky's  music  conducted  by  himself.  Its  popularity 
was  probably  more  disturbing  to  him  than  rejection  would  have  been. 
Self-questioning  continued.  He  wrote  after  its  great  success  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  March  17,  1887:  "My  concert.  Complete  success.  Great 
enjoyment  —  but  still,  why  this  drop  of  gall  in  my  honey  pot?"  and 
after  a  performance  at  Prague  in  the  following  year  the  diary  says: 
"An  overwhelming  success,  a  moment  of  absolute  bliss.  But  only  one 
moment." 

The  overture  opens  with  a  Largo  upon  a  hymn  first  heard  in  the 
string  section,  which  has  been  identified  as  a  Russian  melody,  "God 
Preserve  Thy  People."  Oboe  recitatives  and  rushing  passages  for  the 
strings  usher  in  the  music  of  battle  which,  after  an  Andante  with  a 
march-like  tune  set  forth  to  an  accompaniment  of  military  drum  and 
fanfares,  breaks  forth  in  the  main  section  of  the  overture  with  a 
furious  Allegro  giusto.  This  may  be  assumed  as  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  Borodino.  Fragments  of  the  "Marseillaise"  are  heard.  The 
introductory  hymn  returns,  proclaimed  by  the  whole  orchestra  fortis- 
simo. The  hymn  of  Lvov,  then  the  national  hymn  of  Russia,  makes 
its  triumphant  assertion  and  dispels  the  "Marseillaise"  (purists  have 
objected  that  the  "Marseillaise"  was  not  in  use  by  the  French  army 
in  1812,  the  hymn  of  Lvov  not  yet  written). 
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says: 

*'The  Baldwin's  beauty  of  tone 
and  unsurpassed  action  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  play  this  extra- 
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In  Order  that  bodily  Spirit 
Refreshened  by  <:J)(Cusic 
May  Remain  ^trong 

To 

E.  B.  Dane,  Esq.,  Treasurer 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston 

In   recoo-nition  of  the   inner   strength   that   the   Orchestra 
brings  to  the  many  thousands  in  Brcokl}'n  and  elsewhere, 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  Current  Season  and  herewith  enclose  the  sum  of 
$ for  the  support  of  the  Orchestra. 

Name    

Address   

Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Payments  may  be  made  with  enrollments  or  at  any  time 
you  specify  during  the  season. 

Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,  1941-1942 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  February   12 


Programme 

RICHARD   BURGIN,   Conducting 

Brahms Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  G  minor.  Op.  25 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Arnold  Schoenberg) 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

III.  Andante   con   moto 

IV.  Rondo  alia  Zingarese 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  in 

A  minor.   Op.    129 

Nicht   zu   schnell  —  Langsam  —  Sehr    lebhatt 

Smetana .Vltava    ("The  Moldau")  Symphonic  Poem 


SOLOIST 

EMANUEL  FEUERMANN 
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QUARTET  IN  G  minor  for  Piano  and  Strings,  Op.  25 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May   7,   1833;   died   at  Vienna,  April   3,    1897) 

Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  Arnold  Schonberg 
(Born  in  Vienna,  September  13,  1874) 


The  Piano  Quartet  of  Brahms  in  G  minor,  completed  in  1861,  was  first  performed 
on  November  16,  1861  at  Hamburg,  when  Clara  Schumann  was  the  pianist. 

Schonberg  made  his  orchestration  of  this  Quartet  at  Hollywood,  Calif.,  in  1937. 
The  orchestration  had  its  first  performance  under  the  leadership  of  Otto  Klemperer 
at  a  concert  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  May  5,  1938.  It  was  per- 
formed at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  December  15,  1938,  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  31,  1941,  Richard  Burgin  con- 
ducting. 

The  score,  which  is  dated  September  19,  1937,  calls  for  tAvo  flutes  and  piccolo, 
three  oboes,  tAvo  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine.  Glockenspiel,  xylophone, 
and    strings. 

BRAHMS  from  the  age  of  twenty-four  spent  portions  of  three  seasons 
at  the  Court  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Lippe-Detmold.  This,  his  only 
residential  paid  position,  was  far  from  onerous,  even  though  in  the 
autumn  of  i860  the  restless  and  independent  nature  of  Brahms  de- 
manded its  freedom.  At  Detmold  the  presence  of  Brahms  was  required 
only  from  September  through  December.  His  duties  were  to  conduct 
the  Court  Choral  Society  and  occasionally  the  Court  Orchestra  of  forty- 
five  musicians,  to  play  the  piano  when  needed,  and  to  give  piano  les- 
sons to  the  Princess  Frederike  of  Lippe-Detmold.  The  friendly  courtesy 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  tempered  somewhat  his  impatience  vnth 
the  rather  punctilious  etiquette  of  the  courtly  routine.  On  the  whole, 
Brahms  derived  much  from  his  sojourn  at  Lippe-Detmold.  For  the 
first  time  he  could  concern  himself  with  writing  music  for  chorus  or 
chamber  groups  with  the  assurance  of  being  able  to  try  it  out  forth- 
with. His  two  Serenades,  which  were  his  first  orchestral  works,  were 
the  product  of  Lippe-Detmold,  as  were  (in  sketch  form  at  least)  his 
three  Quartets  for  piano  and  strings. 

Max  Kalbeck  made  the  statement  in  his  biography  that  Brahms 
played  over  the  Quartet  in  G  minor  at  Detmold  in  1857,  together  with 
Joachim  and  the  Brothers  Bargheer,  but  this  is  doubtful,  for  when 
he  gave  his  friend,  Clara  Schumann,  her  first  inspection  of  the  G 
minor  and  A  major  Quartets  in  July,  1861,  sending  the  music  from 
Hamburg,  where  he  was  working  on  them,  Mme.  Schumann's  letter 
of  acknowledgment  shows  that  she  had  received  only  the  first  two 
movements  of  the  G  minor  Quartet  and  the  scherzo  of  the  A  major 
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Quartet.  The  date  "September,  1861"  inscribed  on  the  last  page  of 
the  G  minor  Quartet  would  show  that  there  was  still  a  month  or  so 
of  work  to  follow  —  if  not  of  composition,  at  least  of  revision.  Mme. 
Schumann,  whom  Brahms  had  characteristically  instructed  to  keep 
the  new  manuscripts  for  only  a  short  time,  found  herself  reduced 
to  giving  her  "first  impressions,"  and  wrote  from  Kreuznach:  "Would 
you  like  me  to  do  that?  I  have  often  found  that  I  remain  true  to 
my  first  impressions." 

"There  is  much  in  the  [first]  movement  of  the  G  minor  Quartet 
that  I  like,  and  much  that  I  care  for  less.  The  first  part  seems  to  me 
too  little  G  minor  and  too  much  D  major,  and  I  think  that  owing 
to  the  lack  of  the  former  it  loses  in  clarity.  The  passage  after  the 
second  motif,  where  it  becomes  so  full  of  feeling  [there  follows  here 
the  phrase  at  the  entrance  of  the  D  major  signature].  I  do  not  so  much 
like  the  passage  [  phrase  that  occurs  sixteen  bars  later]  because  it 
strikes  me  as  too  commonplace  for  Johannes  Brahms.  The  develop- 
ment in  the  second  part  is  fine,  and  the  crescendo  up  to  the  G  major 
is  full  of  life.  But  what  has  become  of  the  repetition  of  the  second 
theme?  Does  the  motif  where  the  string  instruments  come  in  alone  p 
take  its  place?  Well,  it  does  all  right.  And  it  is  so  beautiful  where  the 
piano  joins  in  in  triplets.  I  think  I  could  get  to  like  the  whole  move- 
ment very  much  if  only  the  beginning  of  the  first  part  were  to  keep 
more  steadily  to  G  minor  and  did  not  appear  to  be  so  long  in  com- 
parison with  the  second  part. 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  you  had  me  in  mind  at  all  when 
you  were  writing  it  you  must  have  known  I  should  be  charmed  with 
the  scherzo  in  C  minor.  In  fact  I  should  hardly  call  it  a  scherzo  at 
all.  I  can  only  think  of  it  as  an  allegretto.  But  it  is  a  piece  after  my 
own  heart!  How  passionate  and  profound  is  the  mournful  passage 
[quotation  of  the  melody  at  the  34th  bar,  violin  over  piano  arpeg- 
gios*] how  magnificently  it  carries  one  away.  ...  I  should  like  to 
play  the  piece  over  and  over  again  to  myself  forever.  And  how  fine  the 
organ-points  must  sound!  You  are  certainly  smiling  at  me  and  think- 
ing that  I  am  not  aware  of  the  higher  musical  value  of  the  first  move- 
ment. Certainly  I  am;  but  in  the  C  minor  part  I  find  myself  so 
tenderly  transported  to  dreamland  that  it  is  as  if  my  soul  were  rocked 
to  sleep  by  the  notes." 

Whether  Brahms  heeded  Clara  Schumann's  opinions  in  further  re- 
vision we  do  not  know.  What  we  do  know  is  that  her  approved  quo- 
tation from  the  scherzo  appears  considerably  altered  in  Brahms' 
printed  score. 

Brahms  sent  the  two  completed  quartets  to  Joseph  Joachim  at  the 
end  of  September,  writing  anxiously:  "I  am  very  curious  to  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say  about  my  quartets.  It  frightens  me  to  think 


Schonberg  gives   this   melody  to  the  clarinet. 
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of  all  the  places  I  wanted  to  improve  in  them."  But  Joachim  an- 
swered  (October  2nd)  with  more  cautious  politeness  than  had  Clara: 

"On  the  whole  all  I  can  say  about  them  is  that  their  deeply  earnest 
nature  and  the  way  they  broaden  out  as  they  progress,  especially  in 
the  transitions,  have  taken  possession  of  my  heart.  I  would  rather  hear 
them  first  and  then  talk  over  the  details  with  you.  In  this  way  I  shall 
surely  be  able  to  accustom  myself  more  readily  to  much  which  as  yet 
is  new  to  me.  The  last  three  movements  of  the  G  minor  Quartet  have 
turned  out  most  beautifully;  the  second  one  is  so  well  balanced  and 
so  full  of  surprising  turns,  the  third  so  sincere  and  happily  contrasted, 
and  the  last  sparkling  with  character!  The  idea  of  the  first  movement 
is  not  as  original  as  I  am  used  to  expecting  of  you;  but  the  way  you 
do  develop  a  theme  is  often  magnificent!  Then,  too,  your  second  parts 
are  so  firmly  moulded  despite  the  various  contrapuntal  and  fantastic 
forms." 

Brahms  was  not  in  the  mood  for  carefully  worded  and  elaborately 
considered  replies.  "Your  letter  is  much  too  friendly,"  he  answered. 
"I  shook  my  head  continually  while  I  read  it.  Just  let  me  know  your 
exact  opinion;  do  not  wait  to  hear  or  even  become  accustomed  to  the 
pieces."  Apparently  what  Brahms  wanted  was  the  "first  impression" 
upon  others  of  music  he  had  been  working  over  for  months  —  even 
years  —  what  kind  of  reception,  for  example,  the  quartets  were  likely 
to  have  at  their  first  hearings. 

Joachim's  answer  on  October  15  was  most  sanguine  about  the  Finale 
(alia  Zingarese),  in  which  he  said,  "You  have  completely  defeated  me 
on  my  own  territory."  He  referred,  of  course,  to  his  own  Hungarian 
Concerto  for  Violin  which  he  had  shown  to  Brahms  at  Detmold  in 
1858.  Joachim  still  found  the  first  movement  difficult  to  digest.  "It  still 
continues,"  he  wrote,  "to  be  the  one  I  like  least  of  all.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  originality  it  is  comparatively  inferior  to  the  following  move- 
ments and  the  various  irregularities  in  the  rhythmical  construction 
do  not  seem  suited  to  the  character  which  would  be  the  only  justifica- 
tion for  their  presence."  Clara's  adverse  opinion  of  this  same  first 
movement  also  persisted,  for  when  she  had  played  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Quartet  at  the  Wormer  Hall  in  Hamburg,  November 
16,  1861,  she  wrote  in  the  privacy  of  her  diary: 

"I  was  frightfully  nervous,  it  may  have  been  anxiety  about  the 
quartet,  which  I  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  fiddlers  scratched  away 
or  slept,  although  I  put  my  whole  heart  into  it.  The  last  movement 
took  the  audience  by  storm.  The  quartet  only  partially  satisfies  me; 
there  is  too  little  unity  in  the  first  movement  and  the  emotion  in  the 
Adagio  is  forced,  without  really  carrying  me  away.  But  I  love  the 
Allegretto  in  C  minor  and  the  last  movement." 

The  hesitation  of  Brahms'  two  friends  over  the  first  movement  has 
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not  been  shared  by  posterity.  Donald  Francis  Tovey,  for  one,  has  this 
to  say  in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music: 

"The  first  movement  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  impressive 
tragic  compositions  since  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  ninth 
symphony.  The  association  of  two  themes  (characteristic  of  these 
quartets),  one  in  G  minor,  the  other  in  B-flat,  produces  an  astonishing 
dramatic  result  when,  after  the  development  section,  the  recapitula- 
tion begins,  not  with  the  first  of  the  pair,  but  with  the  second  in 
the  sunniest  G  major.  Still  more  astonishing  is  the  transformation 
of  the  whole  latter  half  of  the  enormous  procession  of  triumphant  and 
tender  'second-subject'  themes  in  D  major  into  tragic  pathos  in  G 
minor;  an  operation  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  classical  music,  and 
surpassed  only  by  Liszt's  transformation  of  the  bulk  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  Faust  symphony  into  the  Mephistophelian  scherzo;  a 
comparison  by  which  perhaps  Brahms  would  not  feel  flattered." 

Rapturous    pages    are    given    over    to    this    movement    by    Daniel 

Gregory  Mason    ("The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms").  He  is  ready  to 

forgive  "impetuous  youth"  for  its  amplitudes,  for  the  youth  is  "that 

of  a  Titan."  The  development  is  "truly  heroic,"   the  recapitulation 

"equals   it   in   Jovian   spaciousness,"    the    coda   is    "long    and   richly 

fanciful." 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLONCELLO  AND  ORCHESTRA, 

IN  A  MINOR,   Op.    129 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn, 

July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  Violoncello  Concerto  in  October,  1850.  It  was  probably 
not  performed  in  his  lifetime.  The  first  recorded  performance  was  one  given  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  date 
was  June  9,   i860,  and  the  soloist,  Ludwig  Ebert. 

The  following  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  listed: 
February  3.  1888  (Soloist,  Fritz  Giese);  March  6,  1896  (Leo  Schulz);  October  7,  1910 
(Alwin  Schroeder);  January  30,  1920  (Jean  Bedetti);  April  17,  1931  (Gregor 
Piatigorsky);  January   18,   1937,  Monday  Concert    (Caspar  Cassado). 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Ir  WAS  in  new  surroundings,  which  might  not  have  been  considered 
favorable  for  composition,  that  Schumann  wrote  his  Concerto  for 
Violoncello.  About  two  months  before,  he  had  installed  himself  at 
Diisseldorf.  He  had  accepted  the  post  of  orchestral  and  choral  leader, 
not  without  some  hesitation,  for  Mendelssohn,  who  had  conducted 
there,  spoke  not  too  well  of  the  quality  of  the  musicians.  But  the 
duties  were  light  enough  not  to  tax  his  strength  or  to  intrude  seriously 
upon  the  realm  of  the  creative  imagination. 

The  Schumanns,  taking  their  farewell  of  Dresden,  accordingly 
moved  to  the  Rhine  city  on  September  2,  1850.  Clara  was  distressed  at 
the  noisy  lodgings  they  were  at  first  compelled  to  take,  because  her 
husband's  failing  health  required  a  peaceful  environment.  But  the 
local  musicians  gave  the  pair  a  heartening  welcome,  with  a  serenade, 
a  combined  concert,  supper  and  ball  on  September  7.  Choral  and  or- 
chestral rehearsals  began  and  promised  well.  This  promise  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled;  Schumann,  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  the  position, 
later  encountered  friction  which  resulted  in  his  forced  resignation. 
But  in  October,  1850,  Schumann  was  still  optimistic  over  his  new 
situation.  Neither  the  necessity  of  adjustment  to  new  routine,  nor  the 
strain  of  making  new  acquaintances  prevented  him  from  composing 
industriously.  A  visit  to  Cologne  and  the  Cathedral  there  on  Sep- 
tember 29  made  its  impress  upon  the  "Rhenish"  Symphony,  which 
he  composed  in  November. 

Before  this  he  composed  his  concerto  for  violoncello  and  orchestra. 
The  work  was  sketched  between  October  10  and  16;   the  full  score 
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completed  by  October  24.  Clara  Schumann  entered  in  her  diary,  No- 
vember 16:  "Robert  is  now  at  work  on  something.  I  do  not  know 
what,  for  he  has  said  nothing  to  me  about  it  [this  was  the  Symphony 
in  E-flat].  Last  month  he  composed  a  concerto  for  violoncello  that 
pleased  me  very  much.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  written  in  true  violon- 
cello style."  There  is  another  reference  to  the  concerto  the  following 
year.  "I  have  played  Robert's  violoncello  concerto  again,"  Mme.  Schu- 
mann wrote,  October  11,  1851,  "and  thus  gave  to  myself  a  truly  musi- 
cal and  happy  hour.  The  romantic  quality,  the  vivacity,  the  freshness 
and  the  humor,  and  also  the  highly  interesting  interweaving  of  violon- 
cello and  orchestra  are  indeed  wholly  ravishing,  and  what  euphony 
and  deep  feeling  there  are  in  all  the  melodic  passages!" 

Schumann  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  satisfied.  He 
contemplated  a  performance  at  one  of  the  Diisseldorf  concerts  two 
years  later  (May,  1852),  but  apparently  withdrew  the  work.  He  did 
not  give  it  to  a  publisher  until  1854,  and  corrected  the  proofs  early 
in  that  year,  shortly  before  the  sorrowful  event  which  made  restraint 
necessary  —  his  attempt  at  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the  river 
Rhine. 

The  three  movements  of  the  concerto  are  played  without  a  break. 
In  the  first,  which  is  in  A  minor,  nicht  zu  schnell,  the  two  themes  are 
first  presented  by  the  solo  instrument  —  the  first  after  a  few  measures 
of  orchestral  introduction,  the  second  after  an  intervening  tutti.  The 
slow  movement,  langsam,  is  in  F  major.  It  is  based  principally  upon 
the  expressive  subject  which  the  violoncello  first  discloses.  An  accel- 
erando passage  for  the  solo  'cello  leads  into  the  finale  {sehr  lebhaft, 
in  A  minor).  A  cadenza  is  introduced  before  the  conclusion. 
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EMANUEL  FEUERMANN 

EMANUEL  Feuermann  was  born  at  Kolomea,  Galicia,  November  22, 
1902.  First  studying  the  'cello  with  his  father  and  later  with  Julius 
Klengel,  he  made  his  public  debut  at  the  age  of  eleven  when  he  ap- 
peared with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Vienna  under  Felix  Wein- 
gartner.  At  sixteen,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Conservatory  at 
Cologne  (1917-23).  In  1929  he  became  head  of  the  'cello  department 
at  the  Hochschule  filr  Musik  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Feuermann  has  toured 
Europe  and  appeared  many  times  with  the  principal  orchestras.  In 
1934,  he  came  to  this  country  and  first  appeared  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Society,  under  Bruno  Walter.  He  has  since 
made  America  his  home.  He  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  November  3-4,  1939,  playing  in  Haydn's  Concerto  in  D 
major. 
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SYMPHONIC  POEM,  VLTAVA   ("The  Moldau") 

By  Bedrich    (Friedrich)   Smetana 

Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  at  Prague.  May  12,  1884 


The  Symphonic  Poem  "The  Moldau"  was  composed  in  November  and  December, 
1874.  The  first  performance  was  at  Zofin,  April  4,  1875.  The  cycle  of  symphonic 
poems  of  which  this  was  the  second,  and  which  was  dedicated  to  Prague,  was 
performed  in  that  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  composer  on  November  5,  1882.  The 
first  performance  of  "The  Moldau"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra took  place  November  21,  1890.  There  were  performances  December  1,  1893; 
February  11,  1898;  April  14,  1899;  October  30,  1908;  February  10,  1911;  April  12, 
1918;   and  December  22,   1922. 

"The  Moldau"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

THE  cycle  of  six  symphonic  poems,  "Md  Vlast"  (My  Country),  was 
a  consistent  part  of  its  composer's  lifelong  effort  to  establish  an 
active  musical  culture  in  his  country  which  should  be  in  accord  with 
the  character  and  tradition  of  his  people.  Smetana's  efforts  in  Prague 
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in  this  direction  had  for  a  long  time  little  recognition  and  little  re- 
ward. Circumstances  were  against  him.  His  father,  who  was  a  brewer 
in  humble  circumstances,  opposed  a  career  in  so  unpromising  a  field 
as  music.  The  German  language  and  culture  was  obligatory  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  truly  Czechish  music  was  difficult. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  composed,  before  deafness  descended  upon  him 
in  1874,  the  folk  operas  "Brandenburgers  in  Bohemia"  (1861);  "The 
Bartered  Bride"  (1866);  ''Dalibor"  (1867);  "Libussa"  (1872);  and 
"Two  Widows"  (1874).  Smetana  met  with  public  reluctance  and  ad- 
verse criticism.  The  school  which  he  had  started  at  Prague,  the  les- 
sons which  he  had  given,  his  efforts  as  concert  pianist,  had  not  as- 
sured him  a  career,  and  he  was  forced  for  several  years  (1856-1861) 
to  seek  his  fortunes  at  Gothenburg  in  Sweden.  He  used  his  pen  in 
the  cause  of  musical  advance  at  Prague,  and  later  when  his  operas 
were  performed,  sometimes  with  indifferent  success,  the  critics  ac- 
cused him  of  Wagnerian  and  other  foreign  influences.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1874  that  Smetana  was  first  troubled  with  deafness. 
He  suffered  from  a  singing  and  humming  in  his  ears  which  in- 
creased and  was  aggravated  by  overexcitation.  By  October  his  left  ear 
still  functioned  and  he  was  able  to  conduct  or  play  the  piano.  On  the 
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morning  of  October  21,  having  enjoyed  the  opera  ''Le  Roi  I'a  dit"  the 
night  before,  he  awoke  completely  deaf.  He  was  compelled  at  once 
to  give  up  his  post  as  conductor  of  orchestra  and  at  the  opera,  and 
his  career  as  concert  pianist.  There  was  nothing  left  to  him  but  com- 
position. His  income  was  thus  completely  cut  off  except  for  what  he 
could  obtain  in  the  way  of  royalties  from  his  operas.  In  1883  he 
suffered  a  complete  mental  collapse  and  was  put  into  an  insane  asylum. 
Within  a  month  he  had  died. 

The  ten  years  of  deafness  were  remarkably  creative  years.  The 
opera  "The  Kiss"  was  composed  in  1876;  "The  Secret,"  in  1878; 
"The  Devil's  Wall,"  in  1882.  The  famous  string  quartet  "From  My 
Life"  was  composed  in  1876;  the  second  string  quartet,  in  1882.  There 
were  piano  works,  choral  music,  and  other  chamber  music.  The  cycle 
"Md  Vlast"  was  begun  in  1874  and  completed  in  1879.  ''Vltava"  is 
known  outside  of  Bohemia  as  "The  Moldau,"  a  name  which  derives 
from  the  Latin  Multava.  The  following  programmes  are  printed  as 
a  preface  to  the  score: 

Two  springs  pour  forth  their  streams  in  the  shade  of  the  Bohemian 
forest,  the  one  warm  and  gushing,  the  other  cold  and  tranquil.  Their 
waves,  joyfully  flowing  over  their  rocky  beds,  unite  and  sparkle  in 
the  morning  sun.  The  forest  brook,  rushing  on,  becomes  the  River 
Moldau,  which,  with  its  waters  speeding  through  Bohemia's  valleys, 
grows  into  a  mighty  stream.  It  flows  through  dense  woods  from  which 
come  the  joyous  sounds  of  the  chase,  and  the  notes  of  the  hunter's 
horn  are  heard  ever  nearer  and  nearer. 

It  flows  through  emerald  meadows  and  lowlands  where  a  wedding 
feast  is  being  celebrated  with  song  and  dancing.  At  night,  in  its 
shining  waves,  wood  and  water  nymphs  hold  their  revels,  and  in  these 
waves  are  reflected  many  a  fortress  and  castle  —  witnesses  of  bygone 
splendor  of  chivalry,  and  the  vanished  martial  fame  of  days  that  are 
no  more.  At  the  Rapids  of  St.  John  the  stream  speeds  on,  winding 
its  way  through  cataracts  and  hewing  the  path  for  its  foaming  waters 
through  the  rocky  chasm  into  the  broad  river  bed,  in  which  it  flows 
on  in  majestic  calm  toward  Prague,  welcomed  by  time-honored 
Vysehrad,  to  disappear  in  the  far  distance  from  the  poet's  gaze. 

The  other  symphonic  poems  of  the  cycle  are  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  past  of  Bohemia  and  its  people.  The  first,  ''Vysehrad,"  de- 
scribes a  historic  citadel,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  Bohemian  kings. 
The  third,  "Sdr'ka,"  takes  its  name  from  an  Amazon  of  Bohemia  who 
beguiled  a  tyrannical  leader,  the  Knight  Ctirad,  in  order  to  slay  him. 
A  valley  north  of  Prague  bears  her  name.  The  fourth,  "From 
Bohemia's  Fields  and  Groves,"  is  pastoral  in  character,  using  dance 
rhythms  and  evoking  peasant  scenes.  The  fifth,  "Tabor"  takes  its 
name  from  a  fortress  of  the  Hussites  and  is  built  upon  a  Hussite 
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chorale,  "You  are  God's  warriors."  The  last,  "Blanik,"  is  the  name 
of  a  mountain  where  the  Hussite  warriors  sleep  in  honorable  burial, 
awaiting  the  resurrection  which  shall  glorify  for  eternity  their  deeds 
of  faith. 

"Both  in  his  life  and  his  music  he  was  a  hero,  yes,  even  a  martyr," 
wrote  Paul  Stefan  in  his  book  ''Die  verkaufte  Braut."  "For  although 
jealousy  and  a  lack  of  understanding  were  his  only  direct  tormentors, 
indirectly  he  was  oppressed  by  the  abject  poverty  of  his  people, 
caught  in  the  throes  of  a  desperate  economic,  political  and  cultural 
struggle.  His  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  a  Dvorak,  who  was  freed 
so  early  from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  his  native  land  by  the  sym- 
pathetic interest  of  foreign  lands  on  which  fortune  had  smiled  more 
propitiously.  Nevertheless,  this  noble  artist,  a  fragile  vessel,  seemed 
destined  to  pour  forth  upon  his  own  people  and  subsequently  upon 
the  entire  world  a  rich  stream  of  the  purest,  freshest  and  raciest  music. 
His  music  sings  to  us  today  of  the  Bohemia  of  old,  —  its  woods  and 
cultivated  plains,  its  villages,  its  romantic  hills  and  old  legends,  its 
great  past  and  even  its  future.  It  is  all  one  great  pageant  of  song  and 
dance,  —  dancing  to  native  rhythms  of  astounding  variety,  singing 
to  melodies  of  a  unique  beauty,  such  as  his  homeland  had  never 
achieved  before.  And  yet  they  are  melodies  which  seem  to  have  sprung 
from  the  spirit  and  the  sphere  of  a  Mozart,  that  is  to  say,  they  contain 
lingering  echoes  of  that  Mozart  delirium  which  had  gripped  Bohemia 
at  the  time  of  Smetana's  birth;  and  they  were  worthy  of  renewing  the 
spell  of  a  Mozart." 
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GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 

lukatsky,  j. 
English  Horn 

SPEYER,  L. 

Horns 

SINGER,  J. 

lannoye,  m. 
shapiro,  h. 
gebhardt,  w. 

Harps 

zighera,  b. 
caughey,  e. 


GIRARD,  H. 
PROSE,  P. 

Clarinets 
polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 
mazzeo,  r. 

Trumpets 
mager,  g. 
la  fosse,  m. 

VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

Timpani 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 


Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 


BARWICKI,  J. 

Bassoons 

ALLARD,  R. 

panenka,  e. 

LAUS,  A. 

Contra -Bassoon 

PILLER,  B. 

Trombones 
raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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Fourth  Concert 
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''An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  livingand  working  in  music." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term,  July  3  -  August  16,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  Tanglewood,  Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


At  present,  more  than  ever  before,  music  fills  a  special  need 
in  the  life  of  America.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects. 

The  Center  has  five  departments.  The  following  are  for 
advanced  students  preparing  for  professional  careers:  I.  Con- 
ducting, orchestral  and  choral,  II.  Orchestral  playing  and 
chamber  music.  III.  Composition,  IV.  Opera.  The  fifth  and 
largest,  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  designed  for 
amateurs,  music  students,  teachers,  college  students — all  who 
wish  to  refresh  mind  and  personality  by  the  experience  of  the 
best  in  music  —  offers  a  variety  of  activities:  (i)  a  chorus  which 
will  sing  various  choral  works  and  prepare  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Bach's  Magnificat  in  D  for  performance  under 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival;  (2) 
orchestral  playing  in  a  less  advanced  symphony  orchestra;  (3) 
chamber  music  groups;  (4)  a  course  in  Twentieth  Century 
Music;  (5)  a  course  in  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic 
Music  600-1600. 

All  students  are  privileged  to  attend  lectures  by  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  Olin  Downes,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien  Price, 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Herbert  Graf,  Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard 
Rychtarik,  Hugh  Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby,  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

For  catalog  and  application  blanks  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Executive  Secretary,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,    1941-1942 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  March  13 


Programme 

Britten Sinfonia  da  Requiem,  Oj).  20 

I.     Lacrymosa 
II,     Dies  Iiae 
III.     Requiem  Aeternam 

Played    without   pause 

Prokofieff Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,"  Op.  20 

I.  The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala 

II.  The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits 

III.  Night 

IV.  The  Glorious  Departure  of  Lolli  and  the  Procession  of  the  Sun 

INTER  M  I  S  S  I  O  N 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco   sostenuto;   Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SINFONIA  DA  REQUIEM,  Op.  20 

By  Benjamin  Britten 

Born  at  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  England,  November  22,   1913 


Benjamin  Britten  composed  his  "Sinjonia  da  Requiem"  in  the  summer  of  1940 
at  Amityville,  Long  Island.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,  March  29,  1941,  under  the  direction  of  John  Barbirolli. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes,  piccolo  and  bass  flute,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  saxophone  in  E-flat,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  two  harps,  xylophone,  snare  drum,  tam- 
bourine, whip,  piano,  and   strings. 

THE  "Sinjonia  da  Requiem"  was  intended  by  its  composer  as  an 
act  of  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother.*  The 
Latin  titles,  according  to  information  given  by  Mr.  Britten  to 
Louis  Biancolli,  programme  annotator  of  the  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,  are  an  indication  of  the  mood  and  scheme 
of  the  work,  deriving  "from  the  Catholic  Requiem  Mass,  though 
the  relation  of  the  Sinfonia  to  the  Catholic  ceremony,  avowedly,  is 
emotional  rather  than  liturgical."  Mr.  Britten  considers  this  work 
"short  for  a  symphony,"  but  "conceived  on  festival  proportions."  The 
following  analysis  is  supplied  by  him: 

"I.  Lacrymosa  (Andante  ben  misurato).  A  slow  marching  lament 
in  a  persistent  6-8  rhythm  with  a  strong  tonal  centre  on  D.  There  are 
three  main  motives:  (1)  a  syncopated,  sequential  theme  announced  by 
the  'cello  and  answered  by  a  solo  bassoon;  (2)  a  broad  theme,  based  on 
the  interval  of  a  major  seventh;  (3)  alternating  chords  on  flute  and 
trombones,  outlined  by  the  piano  and  harps.  The  first  section  of  the 
movement  is  quietly  pulsating;  the  second  a  long  crescendo  leading  to 
a  climax  based  on  the  first  'cello  theme.  There  is  no  pause  before:  — 

"II.  Dies  Irae  (Allegro  con  fuoco).  A  form  of  Dance  of  Death, 
with  occasional  moments  of  quiet  marching  rhythm.  The  dominating 
motif  of  this  movement  is  announced  at  the  start  by  the  flutes  and 
includes  an  important  tremolando  figure.  Other  motives  are:  a  triplet 
repeated    (note  figure  in  the  trumpets),  a  slow  smooth  tune  on  the 


*The  "Sinfonia  da  Requiem"  was  commissioned  by  the  Japanese  Government  through  the 
British  Council  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Other  Countries,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
2,600th  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Dynasty  in  December  1940.  Mr.  Britten  was 
then  in  America  and  cabled  acceptance  of  the  offer  on  the  condition  that  he  was  to  have 
free  hand  as  to  the  character  of  the  work,  and  mentioned  the  plan  he  had  for  this  Sinfonia 
together  Avith  the  cities  of  the  movements.  This  condition,  he  understood,  was  acceptable; 
accordingl}'  he  went  to  work  over  the  score,  and  delivered  the  Sinfonia  as  agreed  in  June 
1940.  The  work  was  to  be  performed  in  December  1940.  In  November,  however,  Mr.  Britten 
received  notice  that  the  Japanese  Government  did  not  consider  the  work  a  suitable  one  for 
this  pai-ticular  Festival,  partly  because  of  its  Christian  nature.  It  has  not  been  performed, 
therefore,  in  Japan. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     FUND 

Concert 


BY   THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


Programme 
BACH'S 

MAGNIFICAT 

BEETHOVEN'S 

NINTH    SYMPHONY 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth^  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

(To  be  announced) 

Tickets  now  $1.65  to  $4.40.  Address  mail  orders  to 
Symphony  Hall,   Boston 
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saxophone  and  a  livelier  syncopated  one  on  the  brass.  The  scheme 
of  the  movement  is  a  series  of  climaxes  of  which  the  last  is  the  most 
powerful,  causing  the  music  to  disintegrate  and  to  lead  directly  to:— 
"III.  Requiem  Aeternam  (Andante  piacevole).  Very  quietly  over 
a  background  of  solo  strings  and  harps;  the  flutes  announce  the  quiet 
D  major  tune,  which  is  the  principal  motif  of  the  movement.  There 
is  a  middle  section  in  which  the  strings  play  a  flowing  melody.  This 
grows  to  a  short  climax,  but  the  opening  tune  is  soon  resumed  and 
the  work  ends  quietly  in  a  long  sustained  clarinet  note." 


The  music  of  Benjamin  Britten  was  first  heard  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  25  last,  when  his  Variations 
for  String  Orchestra  on  a  Theme  by  Frank  Bridge,  Op.  10,  was 
performed. 

Benjamin  Britten  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to 
study  with  Frank  Bridge,  his  fellow  English  composer,  who  remained 
his  life-long  friend.*  Mr.  Britten  attended  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
of  London,  where  John  Ireland  became  his  teacher  in  composition, 
Arthur  Benjamin  his  teacher  in  piano. 

It  was  in  1934,  when  the  composer  was  barely  of  age,  that  his  music, 
which  he  produced  with  considerable  regularity,  began  to  be  played. 
It  has  figured  in  subsequent  seasons  in  Festivals  at  Florence,  Barcelona, 
London,  Norwich  and  Salzburg. 

His  published  works  include  a  Sinfonietta  for  chamber  orchestra, 
1932;  Phantasy  for  oboe  and  strings,  1932;  Choral  Variations  "A  Boy 
Was  Born,"  1933;  "Simple  Symphony"  for  string  orchestra,  1934; 
"Holiday  Tales"  for  piano,  1934;  "Te  Deiim"  for  chorus  and  organ, 
1934;  Suite  for  Violin  and  Piano,  1935;  "Friday  Afternoon,"  School 
Songs,  1935;  "Our  Hunting  Fathers,"  symphonic  cycle  for  soprano 
and  orchestra,  1936;  "Soirees  Musicales,"  Suite  for  orchestra,  1936; 
"On  This  Island,"  songs  by  W.  H.  Auden,  1937;  "Mont  Juic,"  Catalan 
Dance  Suite,  1937;  Piano  Concerto,  1938;  "Ballad  of  Heroes,"  for 
tenor,  chorus  and  orchestra,  1939;  Violin  Concerto,  1940;  "Les 
Illuminations,"  for  voice  and  string  orchestra,  1940;  "Kermesse 
Canadienne/'  for  orchestra,  1940.  He  has  composed  a  Piano  Concerto 
for  the  left  hand  alone  for  Paul  Wittgenstein,  and  has  recently  com- 
pleted his  first  String  Quartet.  He  has  also  written  incidental  music 
for  the  stage  and  music  for  films. 


*  Frank  Bridge  conducted  his  own  orchestral  suite  "The  Sea"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  26,  1923.  He  died  January  10,   1941. 

[COPYBIOHTBDl 
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SCYTHIAN  SUITE,  "ALA  AND  LOLLI,"  Op.  20 
By  Serge  Sergeivitch  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  24,  1891 


The  Scythian  Suite  was  completed  in  1914  and  first  performed  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  at  the  Maryinski  Theatre  in  Petrograd,  January  29,  1916.* 

The  Chicago  Orchestra  introduced  the  suite  to  America,  December  6,  1918. 
There  have  been  performances  by  this  orchestra  in  Boston  under  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
October  24,  1924;  March  2,  1928;  January  31,  1929;  and  February  5,  1937. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  tiumpets, 
four  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle,  celesta,  xylophone,   bells,   two   harps,   pianoforte,   and   strings. 

'W  JK  7'HEN  Prokofieff  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  not  long  graduated 
V\  from  the  Conservatory  at  St.  Petersburg  and  looked  upon  in 
Russia  as  a  modernist  of  great  promise,  Diaghilev  approached  him  for 
a  ballet.  Prokofieff  planned  a  musical  depiction  of  "Ala  and  Lolli," 
pre-Christian  figures  of  legendary  Scythia,  a  region  not  far  removed 
from  the  southern  Russia  in  which  he  had  grown  up.  The  subject  did 
not  seem  practicable  to  Diaghilev,  and  was  accordingly  written,  not 
as  a  ballet,  but  as  the  "Scythian  Suite"  for  Orchestra. 

Intimations  of  the  long  vanished  gods  and  demons  that  people  the 
music  are  printed  in  the  score: 

I.  Invocation  to  Veles  and  Ala  (Allegro  feroce,  4-4  time).  The 
music  describes  an  invocation  to  the  sun,  worshipped  by  the  Scythians 
as  their  highest  deity,  named  Veles.  This  invocation  is  followed  by  the 
sacrifice  to  the  beloved  idol,  Ala,  the  daughter  of  Veles. 

II.  The  Evil-God  and  dance  of  the  pagan  monsters  (Allegro  sos- 
ti^nutOj  4-4  time).  The  Evil-God  summons  the  seven  pagan  monsters 
from  their  subterranean  realms  and,  surrounded  by  them,  dances  a 
delirious  dance. 

III.  Night  (Andantino,  4-4  time).  The  Evil-God  comes  to  Ala  in 
darkness.  Great  harm  befalls  her.  The  moon  rays  fall  upon  Ala,  and 
the  moon-maidens  descend  to  bring  her  consolation. 

IV.  Lolli's  pursuit  of  the  Evil-God  and  the  sunrise  (Tempestuoso, 
4-4  time).  Lolli,  a  Scythian  hero,  went  forth  to  save  Ala.  He  fights  the 
Evil-God.  In  ihe  uneven  battle  with  the  latter,  Lolli  would  have  per- 
ished, but  the  sun-god  rises  with  the  passing  of  night  and  smites  the 
evil  deity.  With  the  description  of  the  sunrise  the  Suite  comes  to  an 
end. 


*  "When  the  first  performance  of  the  Scythian  Suite  was  announced  in  Moscow,  a  not 
uncommon  incident  occurred;  the  orchestral  parts  were  not  ready  in  time,  and  another  piece 
was  substituted  at  the  last  moment.  This  did  not  prevent  the  headlong  critic,  Sabaneiev,  from 
showering  on  Prokofieff  all  sorts  of  invectives  for  his  music.  Prokofieff  gave  out  the  facts 
of  cancellation  in  an  open  letter;  the  critic  was  forthwith  asked  to  resign.  At  that  time 
such  dishonesty  could  not  be  tolerated.  We  all  know  that  nowadays  critics  get  away  with 
worse  things." — Nicolas  Slonimsky,  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (January  30,  1930). 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

tonight — and  every  night — 

in  your  home 

music  of  this  outstanding  orchestra 
s  to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish — 
m  wish— on  VICTOR  RECORDS 


t  the   color   and   briUiance   of  the 
berformance  you  are  now  hearing  on 

fngs  as: 


rbussy  ^'Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Suite  .  .  Ravel 

i«' .  .  Brahms  Symphony  No.  5  .  .  Sibelius 

ny  No.  6  (''Pathetique")  . .  Tchaikovsky 


$Sk 


VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  remarkable  final  pages  kindled  the  imagination  of  Lawrence 
Gilman:  "The  finale  limns  for  us  a  pagan  dawn  as  seen  through  the 
savagely  ecstatic  eyes  and  frenzied  brains  of  sun-worshipping  barba- 
rians. The  piercing,  exultant  hieratical  trumpets,  the  cumulative  radi- 
ance of  the  whole  orchestra  as  the  wild  men  chant  their  hymn  to  the 
dazzling  god  and  the  world  takes  fire,  are  like  nothing  else  in  the 
literature  of  music." 

The  following  description  of  the  Scythians  by  Herodotus  was  quoted 
by  Philip  Hale  when  this  suite  was  previously  performed: 

"Scythia  is  a  name  that  has  been  applied  to  different  countries  at 
different  times.  The  Scythia  described  by  Herodotus  comprised  the 
southeastern  parts  of  Europe  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  River  Tanais  (now  Don).  Herodotus  gives  a  graphic  and  singularly 
interesting  account  of  these  wild,  barbaric  nomads  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  history.  We  are  interested  here  only  with  what  he  has  to  say 
about  their  religion: 

"They  propitiate  the  following  gods  only:  Vesta,  most  of  all;  then 
Jupiter,  deeming  the  Earth  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter;  after  these, 
Apollo,  and  Venus  Urania,  and  Hercules  and  Mars.  All  the  Scythians 
acknowledge  these,  but  those  who  are  called  Royal  Scythians  sacrifice 
also  to  Neptune.  Vesta  in  the  Scythian  language  is  named  Tahiti; 
Jupiter  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  rightly  called  Papaeus;  the  Earth,  Apia; 
Apollo,  Oetosyrus;  Venus  Urania,  Artimposa;  and  Neptune,  Thami- 
masadas.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  erect  images,  altars,  and  temples, 
except  to  Mars;  to  him  they  are  accustomed."  Then  follows  a  minute 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  they  sacrificed  cattle  and  enemies 
taken  prisoners,  the  latter  to  Mars.  "Swine  they  never  use,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  reared  in  their  country." 

[copyrighted] 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC 

FESTIVAL 

of  1942 

AT     TANGLEWOOD 

(Lenox,  Massachusetts) 


NINE   CONCERTS 


by  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY.  Conductor 


Series  A 

Series  B 

Series  C 

Thursday   Evenings 

July        30 

August    6 

August  13 

Saturday  Evenings 

August    1 

August    8 

August  15 

Sunday   Afternoons 

August    2 

August    9 

August  16 

Subscription  blanks  on  application  to  the  Berkshire  S)mphonic  Festival,  Inc. 

Stockbridge,   Mass.,  or   to   the   New   York   Office: 

Steinway  Hall,  113  AVest  57th  Street.  Tel.  CI  rcle  5-9154 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 
By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn.  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 

Fries. 

BEETHOVEN  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper, 
and  summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods 
and  meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would 
closely  occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.*  Four  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive 


*  The  manuscript  score  was  dated  by  the  composer  "1812;  Slten 


then  follows  the 


vertical  stroke  of  the  name  of  the  month,  the  rest  of  which  a  careless  binder  trimmed  off, 
leaving  posterity  perpetually  in  doubt  whether  it  was  May,  June,  or  July. 
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or  write  LKANERMAISE  CO.  Inc.,   Boston,  Mass. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"A   Musical   Education    in    One    Volume' 
"Boston's  Remarkable  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Oilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYUVUONY  UALh    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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years.  And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the  Seventh,  having  been 
completed  in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  under- 
taken the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which 
were  soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  in- 
come was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  this  symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which  it  con- 
veys. Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  2l  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  lo  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts 
of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sus- 
tained, expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  vci  y 
different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

Friday  Evening^  April  3 
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The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm, 
once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more  modern  composer  seeks 
rhythmic  interest  by  rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven 
keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the 
spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  in- 
exhaustible invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and 
looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  sym- 
phony "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer 
could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast 
music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  sym- 
phonic slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto  of 
the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots 
no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A 
major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  Beethoven 
was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  the  lively  tempo  often 
used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto/'  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer  re- 
ports the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  de- 
rived from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters."  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
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Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  31 


Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 

RUSSIAN  WAR  RELIEF 


BY    THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  embraced  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  the 
relief  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  which,  by  its  heroic  part  in  the  war, 
now  holds  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  have  offered  the  services  of  the  Orchestra,  dur- 
ing this  date  in  its  spring  tour,  for  the  special  benefit. 

The  concert  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  War  Relief, 
Inc.,  an  American  organization,  recognized  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  War  Relief  Agencies  as  an  unofficial  means  whereby  per- 
sonal gifts  of  the  American  people  can  be  devoted  to  the  brave  civil- 
ians and  soldiers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  organization  lias  been 
sending  medical  supplies,  surgical  instruments,  and  new  clothes  to 
Russia. 

Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  wife  of  the  former  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia,  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
Watson,  the  Vice-Chairman. 


Address  mail  orders  to  the  C.  C.  Cappel  Concert  Bureau,  1340  G 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Seats  $7.50,  $5.00,  $3.00,  I2.00,  |i.oo 
(Box  seats,  seating  six,  $120.00)  plus  10  per  cent  tax. 
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Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 


December  8,  1813,  is  named  by  Paul  Bekker  as  the  date  of  "a  great 
concert  which  plays  a  part  in  world  history,"  for  then  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  had  its  first  performance.  If  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  dazzling  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
upon  the  world,  then  the  statement  may  be  questioned.  We  have 
plentiful  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  orchestras  with  which  Bee- 
thoven had  to  deal.  Beethoven  conducting  this  concert  was  so  deaf 
that  he  could  not  know  what  the  players  were  doing,  and  although 
there  was  no  obvious  slip  at  the  concert,  there  was  much  trouble  at 
rehearsals.  The  violinists  once  laid  down  their  bows  and  refused  to 
play  a  passage  which  they  considered  impossible.  Beethoven  persuaded 
them  to  take  their  parts  home  for  study,  and  the  next  day  all  went 
well.  A  pitiful  picture  of  Beethoven  attempting  to  conduct  is  given 
by  Spohr,  who  sat  among  the  violins.  So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  audi- 
ence is  concerned,  they  responded  to  the  Allegretto  of  the  symphony, 
but  their  enthusiasm  soon  gave  way  to  ecstasy  before  the  exciting 
drum  rolls  and  fanfares  of  the  battle  piece,  "Wellington's  Victory," 
which  followed.  The  performance  went  very  well  according  to  the 
reports  of  all  who  were  present,  and  Beethoven  (whatever  he  may 
have  expected  —  or  been  able  to  hear)  was  highly  pleased  with  it.  He 
wrote  an  open  letter  of  gratitude  (which  was  never  published)  to  the 
Wiener  Zeitung.  The  newspaper  reports  were  favorable,  one  stating 
that  "the  applause  rose  to  the  point  of  ecstasy." 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  {Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic   and   even   occasional  harmonic   elements   to   Beethoven's   Celtic   studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a 
"pastoral"  symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  "ronde  des  paysans,"  are 
among  them.  The  industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the 
work  a  revolution,  fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  and  merited 
rebuke.  Beethoven  was  always  seizing  upon  some  chance  fragment  that  came  his  way,  en- 
larging upon  it.  making  it  entirely  his  own.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more  purely  musical  scheme. 
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BROOKLYN   COMMITTEE 


FOR 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts 


Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 


Dr.  Joseph  Dana  Allen 

Mrs.  Ernest  Ash 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Babbott  ••• 

Miss  Phyllis  Barnes 
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Mr.  Robert  E.  Blum 
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Mrs.  Irving  L.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Cahill 
Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll 
Mrs.  Oliver  G.  Carter 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Casey 
Mrs.  I.  Sherwood  Coffin 
Mrs.  Ellwood  Colahan 
Mrs.  Gordon  Weir  Colton 
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Mrs.  Russell  V.  Cruikshank 
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Mrs.  Charles  R.  Gay 
Mrs.  William  H.  Good 
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Mrs.  John  Eadie  Leech 
Mrs.  Maxwell  Lester 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lohman 
Miss  Hilda  Loines 
Mrs.  Frederick  D.  MacKay 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  McClintock 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  McDermott 
Mrs.  James  G.  McDonald 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Maynard,  Jr. 
Miss  Charlotte  Morgan 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg 
Mrs.  Dean  C.  Osborne 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Parke 
Mrs.  William  B.  Parker 


Mrs.  Frank  H.  Parsons 
Mrs.  Charles  Elwell  Perkins 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Potts 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Benjamin   Prince 
Mr.  G.   William   Rasch 
Miss  Agnes  Ritchie 
Miss  Jessie  H.  Righter 
Mrs.  Donald  Ross 
Mrs.  Irving  J.  Sands 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes 
Mr.  Robert  Alfred  Shaw 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Simmons 
Mrs.  William  Slater 
Mrs.  Harold  Irving  Small 
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Miss  Marion  J.  Terry 
Mrs.  Hollis  K.  Thayer 
Mr.  Thornton  C.  Thayer 
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••Executive  Chairman,  Brooklyn  Committee 
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Setting  for  the  Baldwin 

by  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


lESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Celebrated  Pianist 
says; 


**The  Baldwin's  beauty  of  tone 
and  unsurpassed  action  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  play  this  extra- 
ordinary instrument." 
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Friday  Evening,  April  3 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sqences 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,  1941-1942] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 

BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.                KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.          CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
P.           LEIBOVia,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BEALE,  M. 

zazofsky,  g. 
sauvlet,  h. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

gorodetzky,  l. 
fiedler,  b. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
HILLYER,  R. 

I.F.FRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ART1ERE8,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                  GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                   WERNER,  H. 
KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

droeghmans,  h.      stockbridge,  c 
zimbler,  j.              zetse,  k. 

Basses 

:.       fabrizio,  e. 
marjoi.let,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L. 
FRANKEL,  I. 

GREENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H. 
PAGE,  W.                           PROSE,  P. 

BARWIGKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

CiLARINETS 

Bassoons 

LAUP.ENT,  G.                           GILLET,  F. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J.                DEVERGIE,  J. 
KAPLAN,  P.                             LUKATSKY,  J 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

Engush  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

FILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J.                                 MAGER,  G. 
LANNOYE,  M.                       LAFOSSE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H.                           VOISIN,  R.  L. 
GEBHARDT,  W.                       VOISIN,  R. 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 

arqeri,  E. 
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''An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music.'* 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term,  July  3  -  August  16,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  Tanglewood,  Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


At  present,  more  than  ever  before,  music  fills  a  special  need 
in  the  life  of  America.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects. 

The  Center  has  five  departments.  The  following  are  for 
advanced  students  preparing  for  professional  careers:  I.  Con- 
ducting, orchestral  and  choral,  II.  Orchestral  playing  and 
chamber  music.  III.  Composition,  IV.  Opera.  The  fifth  and 
largest,  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  designed  for 
amateurs,  music  students,  teachers,  college  students — all  who 
wish  to  refresh  mind  and  personality  by  the  experience  of  the 
best  in  music  —  offers  a  variety  of  activities:  (i)  a  chorus  which 
will  sing  various  choral  works  and  prepare  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Bach's  Magnificat  in  D  for  performance  under 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival;  (2) 
orchestral  playing  in  a  less  advanced  symphony  orchestra;  (3) 
chamber  music  groups;  (4)  a  course  in  Twentieth  Century 
Music;  (5)  a  course  in  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic 
Music  600-1600. 

All  students  are  privileged  to  attend  lectures  by  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  Olin  Downes,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien  Price, 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Herbert  Graf,  Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard 
Rychtarik,  Hugh  Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby,  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

For  catalog  and  application  blanks  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Executive  Secretary,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,   1941-1942 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  April  3 

Programme 


Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"    (Koechel  No.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegretto;   Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro  molto 


Tchaikovsky OvertureTantasia,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante   sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  "Jupiter,"  K.  No.  551 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


The  manuscript  score  is  dated  August  10,  1788.  The  symphony  requires:  a  flute, 
two  oboes,   two   bassoons,   two   horns,   two   trumpets,   timpani,   and   strings. 

A  CLASSICAL  work  bearing  a  cold  number,  or  even  only  a  key  for 
identification,  sometimes  acquired  a  descriptive  title  at  that  mid- 
point of  time  when  the  composer  was  no  longer  there  to  protest  and 
posterity  had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  desecration.  Apt  or  not,  but 
at  least  convenient,  the  names  have  had  a  way  of  sticking  as  if  for 
eternity.  The  canny  publisher  who  tagged  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
"Moonlight"  or  "Appassionata"  has  triumphed  by  the  test  of  endur- 
ance over  the  protesting  scholars.  The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  so 
named  more  than  a  century  ago,  and,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  J.  B.  Cramer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  has  been  suspected  of 
ihe  deed. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  with  but  four  years  to  live,  Mozart  was 
harassed  by  debt,  a  condition  from  which  he  never  quite  extricated 
himself  even  while  composing  the  crowning  operas  and  instrumental 
music  of  his  career.  Through  these  four  years  there  was  no  particular 
call  for  symphonies.  The  famous  final  three  which  he  composed  within 
the  space  of  seven  weeks  in  that  summer  (the  well-known  symphonies 
in  E-flat  major,  G  minor,  and  C  major)  may  simply  have  satisfied 
some  inner  artist's  desire  to  give  final  and  transcendent  expression  to 
a  beloved  form.  We  do  not  know  positively  that  any  one  of  them  was 
performed  in  his  hearing  or  in  his  lifetime,  although  one  or  more  may 
have  been  given  at  Leipzig  under  his  direction  in  1789. 

"The  three  symphonies,"  wrote  Professor  Tovey,  "express  the 
healthiest  of  reactions  on  each  other,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
all  in  Mozart's  ripest  style  makes  the  full  range  of  that  style  appear 
more  vividly  than  in  any  other  circumstances.  Consequently,  they 
make  an  ideal  programme  when  played  in  their  chronological  order. 
The  E-flat  Symphony  has  always  been  known  as  the  locus  classicus  for 
euphony;  the  G  minor  accurately  defines  the  range  of  passion  com- 
prehended in  the  terms  of  Mozart's  art;  and  the  C  major  ends  his 
symphonic  career  with  the  youthful  majesty  of  a  Greek  god.  Within 
these  three  types  each  individual  movement  is  no  less  distinctive, 
while,  of  course,  the  contrasts  within  the  individual  symphony  are 
expressly  designed  for  vividness  and  coherence.  Even  in  the  treatment 
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of  the  orchestra,  where  Mozart's  material  resources  would  mean  star- 
vation to  any  but  the  most  spiritual  of  modern  composers,  each  sym- 
phony has  its  own  special  colouring:  and  that  colouring  is  none  the 
less  vivid  in  that  it  is  most  easily  defined  by  stating  what  instruments 
of  the  normal  orchestra  are  absent." 

Yet  Tovey  objects  to  the  title:  "  'Jupiter'  takes  rank  with  the  titles 
'Emperor  Concerto'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata'  as  among  the  silliest 
injuries  ever  inflicted  on  great  works  of  art.  Mozart's  musical  culture 
may  have  been  Italian,  but  his  artistic  nature  was  neither  Roman  nor 
Graeco-Roman.  He  was  as  Greek  as  Keats."  And  Philip  Hale  once 
remarked:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that  reminds  one  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Jupiter  Pluvius;  or  of  the  god  who, 
assuming  various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by  his  ad- 
ventures with  women  semi-divine  or  mortals  of  common  clay  he 
excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno.  The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian 
mood.  It  is  intensely  human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety." 

[copyrighted] 


'ROMEO  AND  JULIET,"  Overture  Fantasia  (after  Shakespeare) 
By  Peter  Ilyitgh  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka.  Russia.  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky  completed  his  Overture-Fantasia  in  the  year  1869.  The  piece  was 
first  performed  on  March  16,  1870,  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  in  Moscow. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cym- 
bals, bass  drum,  harp  and  strings, 

WHEN  Tchaikovsky  attempted  to  portray  the  romance  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  in  tones,  he  reached  what  might  be  called  his  first 
full  musical  realization.  It  was  the  first  ambitious  work  which  in  his 
maturer  years  he  remained  willing  to  acknowledge  without  reserva- 
tions (the  First  Symphony  he  composed  in  1866,  the  Opera  ''Voye- 
vode"  in  1867,  the  Symphonic  Poem  "Fatum"  in  1868,  the  Opera 
"Undine"  early  in  1869;  the  last  three  works  he  sought,  with  partial 
success,  to  obliterate  by  destroying  the  scores).  As  was  the  case  with 
''Fatum,"  Tchaikovsky  dedicated  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  to  Mily  Alexei- 
vitch  Balakirev,  the  opinionated  and  dogmatic  mentor  of  the  youthful 
St.  Petersburg  group,  who  at  this  time  took  under  his  wing  the 
promising  professor  from  Moscow  with  all  of  the  close  possessiveness 
he  was  accustomed  to  practice  upon  his  own  neo-Russian  brood. 
Balakirev  gave  Tchaikovsky  the  idea  for  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  advised 
him  what  episodes  to  treat,  just  what  kind  of  themes  to  use,  and  just 
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how  to  build  with  them.  The  younger  man  took  this  advice  —  or, 
where  he  saw  fit,  left  it  —  with  all  possible  docility.* 

Balakirev  advised  his  new  protege  to  follow  the  sonata  form,  open- 
ing with  an  introduction  of  religious  suggestion  depicting  Friar  Lau- 
rence. For  the  main  body  of  the  Overture,  the  first  theme  was  to 
depict  the  street  brawls  between  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  a  raging 
"allegro  with  sword  cuts,"  and  for  a  contrasting  second  theme,  melo- 
dious music  of  the  two  lovers.  To  this  extent  of  his  advice,  Tchai- 
kovsky seems  to  have  followed  Balakirev's  scheme.  The  introductory 
andante  of  Friar  Laurence  is  in  the  Overture  first  intoned  by  the  wood 
winds.  In  the  allegro  giusto  the  atmosphere  of  tension  and  hostility 
between  the  two  houses  is  plainly  discerned,  and  no  less  so  the  love 
theme  suggestive  of  the  balcony  and  chamber  scenes.  This  melody, 
which  is  first  played  by  the  English  horn  and  viola,  and  which  de- 
velops into  a  glamorous  succession  of  chords  in  gentle  pulsation,  has 
been  compared  with  the  composer's  well-known  song,  his  setting  of 
Goethe's  ''Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt,"  which  was  composed  at  the 
same  time.  A  setting  of  this  theme  with  words  from  the  play,  "Oh, 
tarry,  night  of  ecstasy!"  was  found  by  his  friend  Sergei  Taneiev  among 
his  posthumous  papers.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  "Duo  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  and  was  set  for  orchestra  by  Taneiev.  The  stormy  theme  and 
the  love  theme  are  developed,  the  Friar  Laurence  motive  recurring 
towards  the  close,  although  there  is  no  formal  restatement.  The  Over- 
ture, ending  in  suitable  tragic  vein,  subsides  to  a  pianissimo,  the  song 
of  Romeo  at  last  heard  in  accents  of  grief,  and  rises  at  last  to  a  suc- 
cession of  great,  shattering  chords.  Tchaikovsky  rewrote  his  Overture 
in  the  summer  following  its  completion,  changing  the  introduction 
and  omitting  a  dead  march  which  had  been  included  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  manuscript.  The  Overture,  to  Tchaikovsky's  discomfiture, 
was  scarcely  noticed  when  it  was  first  performed  at  Moscow.  The 
reason  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  merits:  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who 
conducted,  had  been  the  subject  of  a  violent  controversy  within  the 
school,  and  the  concert  became  the  scene  of  a  demonstration  in  his 
favor. 

Tchaikovsky,  in  later  years,  contemplated  an  opera  on  "Romeo  and 
Juliet." 

Another  interesting  circumstance  which  has  been  universally  asso- 
ciated with  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  Tchaikovsky's  passion  for  the 
singing  actress  Desiree  Artot,  the  one  real  love  affair  of  his  recorded 
life.  Laroche  has  described  how  Moscow  was  captivated  by  her  per- 
formances at  this  time.  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  whole 


*  When,  in  1873,  Tchaikovsky  composed  a  symphonic  fantasia  on  Shakespeare's  "The 
Tempest,"  Vladimir  Stassov,  who  advised  him  about  this  piece  quite  in  the  Petersburg  tradi- 
tion, reproached  him  with  having:  neglected  to  include  the  nurse  in  his   "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     FUND 

Concert 


BY   THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY.    Conductor 


Programme 
BACH'S 

MAGNIFICAT 

BEETHOVEN'S 

NINTH    SYMPHONY 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth^  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

ZINA  LISICHKINA,  Soprano 

ANNA  KASKAS,   Contralto 

WILLIAM  HAIN,  Tenor 

JULIUS  HUEHN,  Bass 

Tickets  now  $1.65  to  $4.40.  Address  mail  orders  to 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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world  of  music,  in  the  entire  range  of  lyrical  emotion,  there  was  not 
a  single  idea,  or  a  single  form,  of  which  this  admirable  artist  could 
not  give  a  poetical  interpretation.  The  timbre  of  her  voice  was  more 
like  the  oboe  than  the  flute,  and  was  penetrated  by  such  indescribable 
beauty,  warmth,  and  passion,  that  everyone  who  heard  it  was  fasci- 
nated and  carried  away.  I  have  said  that  Desiree  Artot  was  not  good- 
looking.  At  the  same  time,  without  recourse  to  artificial  aids,  her 
charm  was  so  great  that  she  won  all  hearts  and  turned  all  heads,  as 
though  she  had  been  the  loveliest  of  women.  The  delicate  texture  and 
pallor  of  her  skin,  the  plastic  grace  of  her  movements,  the  beauty  of 
her  neck  and  arms,  were  not  her  only  weapons;  under  the  irregularity 
of  her  features  lay  some  wonderful  charm  of  attraction,  and  of  all  the 
many  'Gretchens'  I  have  seen  in  my  day,  Artot  was  by  far  the  most 
ideal,  the  most  fascinating."  No  one  succumbed  to  her  charm  more 
completely  than  Tchaikovsky.  When  his  shyness  had  been  overcome, 
the  composer's  rapture  became  more  personal;  nor  was  Mademoiselle 
Artot  indifferent  to  her  suitor.  When  the  moment  of  irrevocable  deci- 
sion came,  Tchaikovsky  had  pangs  of  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  unit- 
ing such  a  career  as  his  with  that  of  an  itinerant  singer.  His  friends, 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  in  particular,  warned  him  against  "playing  the 
pitiable  part  of  'husband  of  his  wife.'  "  The  lady  herself  brought  a 
sudden  and  final  solution  to  his  quandary  by  departing  with  her  troop 
to  Warsaw,  and  there,  without  a  word  of  warning  to  her  "fiance," 
marrying  the  baritone  Padilla. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Tchaikovsky  began  to  compose  the  Over- 
ture Fantasia  (September,  1869),  nine  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
summary  conclusion  of  his  love  affair.  Such  works  as  "Fatum/'  which 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  while  his  love  for  the  French  singer  grew  and 
reached  its  climax,  do  not  seem  to  record  the  tender  emotions  he 
must  have  felt  at  the  time,  while  the  melting  middle  section  of  the 
Overture  Fantasia  has  been  generally  taken  as  the  musical  accents  of 
a  romance  far  less  remote  than  Elizabethan  Verona.  Circumstances 
favor  this  conclusion  in  that  the  impression  which  Mademoiselle  Artot 
made  upon  Tchaikovsky  by  her  singing  and  acting  remained  vivid  not 
only  then,  but  through  his  life.  It  was  perhaps  while  Tchaikovsky  was 
at  work  upon  his  overture  that  the  two  met  again,  "as  friends,"  and 
then  too  occurred  the  episode  related  by  Kashkin,  who  sat  with  Tchai- 
kovsky in  a  box  in  the  Moscow  opera,  when  Desiree  Artot  was  on  the 
bill.  "I  sat  in  the  stalls  next  to  Tchaikovsky,  who  was  greatly  moved. 
When  the  singer  came  on,  he  held  his  opera  glasses  to  his  eyes  and 
never  lowered  them  during  the  entire  performance;  but  he  must  have 
seen  very  little,  for  tear  after  tear  rolled  down  his  cheeks." 

[coptbiohtbd] 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC 

FESTIVAL 

of  1942 

AT     TANGLEWOOD 

(Lenox,  Massachusetts) 


NINE   CONCERTS 


by   the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Series  A 

Series  B 

Series  C 

Thursday   Evenings 

July       30 

August    6 

August  13 

Saturday  Evenings 

August    1 

August    8 

August  15 

Sunday  Afternoons 

August    2 

August    9 

August  16 

Subscription  blanks  on  application  to  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc. 

Stockbridge,   Mass.,  or   to   the   New   York   Office: 

Steinway  Hall,  113  West  57th  Street.  Tel.  CI  rcle  5-9154 
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N  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

tonight — and  every  night — 

in  your  home 


?at  music  of  this  outstanding  orchestra 
>urs  to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish — 
I  you  wish— on  VICTOR  RECORDS 

are  the  color  and  briUiance  of  the 
iit  performance  you  are  now  hearing  on 
rdings  as: 

Debussy  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Suite  .  .  Ravel 

10.  4  .  .  Brahms  Symphony  No.  5  .  .  Sibelius 

Dhony  No.  6  ("Pathetique")  . .  Tchaikovsky 


M^ 


VICTOR  RECORDS 
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The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  N on-Resident  Members  for  Season,  1941-1942 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  par- 
ticular to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on 
the  following  pages: 


Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  New  York- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Aiken  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Providence 
Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Hartford 
Mr,  Everard  Appleton  —  Providence 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  George   C.  Arvedson  — 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Mr.  Percy  Lee  Atherton  —  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Donald  S.  Babcock  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ball  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballon  — 

Providence 
Miss  Lydia  M.  BarwOod  —  New  York 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  T.  Belknap  Beach  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede  —  Providence 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Berry  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Blaine  —  New  York 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bowers,  2nd  — 

Washington,  D.C. 
Miss  Frances  T.  E.  Boyd  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bradley  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brier  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  —  Providence 
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Mrs.  Frederick  Brooks  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clara  W.  Brown  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  Providence 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Budd  —  Hartford 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  H.  Capron  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Fred  S.  Carver  —  New  York 
Miss  Florance  Carr  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howell  Cheney  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Chesebrough  — 

Providence 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Church,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Providence 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  ~  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Coddington  — 

Hartford 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  —  New  York 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriette  A.  Colton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mr.  William  G.  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Ansel  G.  Cook  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  John  S.  Cooke  —  Providence 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Cooley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Cooper  —Hartford 
Misses  Marie  and  Kathryn  Cox  —  Hartford 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA     (continued) 


Mrs.  F.  S.  Ciofts  —  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  Crosby,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings  — 

Providence 

Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  Darling  —  Hartford 
JMiss  Dorothy  S.  Davis  —  New  York 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Providence 
Miss  Fredrica  Denison  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dennett  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  deSchweinitz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Paul  C.  DeWolf  —  Providence 
Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge  —  New  York 
Miss  Elsie  J.  Dresser  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser  —  Providence 
Mr.  Charles  Dreifus,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Ethel  DuBois  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Herbert  W.  Dutch  — 
New  York 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Eaton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Seeber  Edwards  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Ehrlich  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Ernst  —  New  York 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett  —  Providence 

Miss  C.  Emily  Fairbanks  —  Providence 

Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Albert  F.  Fellheimer  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hume  E,  Flagler  —  Providence 

Miss  Helen  Foster  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman  —  Providence 

Dr.  R.  W.  French  —  Providence 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 


Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Clinton  Fuller  — 
Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Gale  —Hartford 
Mrs.  Howard  S.  Gans  —  New  York 
Miss  Marion  A.  Gardner  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  N.  Gebhard  — 

Providence 
Miss  Rosamond  Gilford  —  Illinois 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gilbertson  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Gillett  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  —  New  York 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  — New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Richard  Rathbone  Graham  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  B.  Griggs  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Morgan  Hamilton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Sandor  Harmati  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mrs.   T.   Pierrepont   Hazard  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Marco  F.  Hellman  —  New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hill  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles  — 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue  —  Providence 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Humphrey  —  New  York 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Huntoon  —  Providence 
Mr,  Clement  C.  Hyde  —  Hartford 
Miss  Libbie  H.  Hyman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Nye  Ingraham  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  Ingraham  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Innis  —  Providence 
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FRIENDS   OF   THE  BOSTON   SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (cOTltinUed) 


Mr.  Donald  E.  Jackson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Halsted  James  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harry  K.  James  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Harris  Jonas  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseloff  —  Hartford 

Mr.   and    Mrs.   Donald    Kaffenburgh  — 

Hartford 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Keller  —  New  York 
Mr.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  —  Providence 
Miss  Jane  Kerley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  New  York 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 

Mr,  Paul  R.  Ladd  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lanpher  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Providence 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Richard    Lewinsohn  —  New 

York 
Miss  Aline  Liebenthal  —  New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Lincoln  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Lloyd  —  New  York 
Miss  Elaine  M.  Lomas  —  Wilton,  Conn. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Longcope  —  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Lustig  —  Providence 

Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 
Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Malmstead  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Marshall  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Mazzucchelli  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  L  Harris  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  Spofford  Morgan  —  New  York 
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Mr.   and   Mrs.   Shepard   A.   Morgan  —  New 

York 
Mr.  William  H.  Mortensen  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Mowry  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy  —  Hartford 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald  —  Providence 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York 
Dr.  Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York 
Mr.   John   S.   Newberry,  Jr.  — 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 
Miss  Barbara  Nickerson  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  John  W.   Nickerson  —  Hart 

ford 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale  —  Providence 
Mrs.  J.  K,  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  North  —  Providence 
Miss  May  H.  Noyes  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  George  H.  Opadyke  —  Hartford 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck  —  Providence 
Mr.  E.  Penteado  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Providence 
Miss  Eliza  H.  Pigot  —  New  York 
Mr.  Albert  R.  Plant  —  Providence 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Potter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hare  Powel  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Preston  —  Providence 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Prindiville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Procter  —  New  York 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Proskauer  —  New  York 

The  Misses  Ray  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Providence 

Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  — 

Providence 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Clarence   Richards  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Lawrence  Richmond  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Richmond  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.  — 

Providence 


FRIENDS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (cOUCluded) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  West  Roosevelt  —  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Warren  L.  Russell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Byford  Ryan  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  —  New  York 
Mr.  Clifford  Seasongood  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  T.  Seaverns  — 

Hartford 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Theodore  Sheldon  —  New  York 
Mr.  C.  Russell  Sherman  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Francis  Louis  Slade  —  New  York 
Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B,  Smith  —  Providence 
Mr.   W.   Prescott   Smith  —  California 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Solomon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York 
Mr.  Hobart  A.  Spalding  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Speidel  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  E.  Squibb  —  Providence 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stiefel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Strong  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Rush  Sturges  —  Providence 
Mrs.   Arthur   P.   Sumner  —  Providence 

Mr.  J.  D.   Tamarkin  ~  Providence 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins  —  New  York 
Mrs.  R.   H.   Trott  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Eliot  Wadsworth  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.   Wall,  Jr. - 

Providence 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  -  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells  —  Providence 
Dr.  John  A.  Wentworth  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  West,  Jr.  —  Providence 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriett   H.   White  —  New   York 
Miss  Rosa  White  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 
Mrs.    George   N.    Whittlesey  —  New   York 
Mrs.  H.  VanWyck  Wickes  —  New  York 
Mrs.   Henry   L.   Wilcox  —  Providence 
Dr.   H.   W.  Williams  —  Providence 
Miss  Amey  L.  Willson  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Wilson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing  —  Providence 
Miss  Mary  B.  Winslow  —  New  York 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Wolf  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Providence 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Wulsin  —  Providence 
Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin  —  Cincinnati 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  great- 
est possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are 
invited  to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  Season  will  be 
gratefully  accepted  up  to  August  31,  1942,  and  may  be  made  by  check 
payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer 
at  No.  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at   Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  1881. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The   trombones   are  used   only   in   the   finale. 

NOT  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 
to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 


ONLY  3  CALORIES  TO  A  TABLESPOON 
]>1RS.      BOARD  MA!VS 

LE  AN  E  RMAISE 

]^ON-FATTEXING  DRESSING  for  Salads 

Non-fattening  menu  suggestions  with  each  jar 
At  leading  Department  Stores  and  Grocers  everywhere 

or  write  LKAIVE RMAISE  CO.  Inc.,   Boston,  Mass. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"A    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Boston  s  Remarkable  BooJ{^  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Oilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SIXTY-SECOND     SEASON,      1942-1943 
FIVE  CONCERTS  BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

On  the  evenings  of 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  20 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  8 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  1 1 

FRIDAY,  MARCH   12 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  2 

AUSPICES 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn  and  a  Brooklyn  Committee 
ReneicaJs  of  subscription  for  the  1942—43  scries  b\  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
may  now  be  made.  New  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  in  order  of  receipt  of  appli- 
cation. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention.  A  seating  plan  and  order  blank  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

Telephone:   STerling  3-6700 
Address:  Academy  of  Music,  50  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Lev^*  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing —  and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  i,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  'Tor  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  University, 
who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me  that 
from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manuscript 
score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made  public. 
Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the  symphony 
was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged  Brahms 
over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could  his 
diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Munster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length    (November  4,   1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 


*British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  programme  notes. 
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LIST   OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Brooklyn  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1941-1942 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

IV     March  13 

Brahms Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  G  minor,  Op.  25 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Arnold  Schoenberg) 

III    February   12 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Op.  68  V     April  3 

Britten Sinfonia  da  Requiem  Op.  20         IV     March   13 

Dvorak Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the 

New  World,"  Op.  95         I     November  21 

Haydn Symphony   in    B-flat,    No.    102         II     January  9 

Martinu Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

II    January  9 

Mozart Symphony  in  D  major   ("Haffner"),  Koechel  No.  385 

I     November  21 

Symphony  in  C  major, "Jupiter"   (Koechel  No.  551) 

V     April  3 

Prokofieff.  .  .  ."Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Ballet,  Second  Suite,  Op.  64  ter 

1     November  21 

Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  LoUi,"  Op.  20         IV     March   13 

Schumann •  Concerto   for  Violoncello   and   Orchestra   in 

A  minor.  Op.  129         III     February  12 

Soloist:  Emanuel  Feuermann 

Smetana Vltava    ("The  Moldau")  Symphonic  Poem 

III     February  12 

Tchaikovsky Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1,  in 

B-flat  minor,  Op.  23         II     January  9 

Soloist:  Alexander  Borovsky 

Ouverture  Solennelle,  "1812,"  Op.  49         II     January  9 
Overture-Fantasia,  "Romeo  and  Juliet"       V    April  3 

Richard  Burgin,  conducted  the  third  concert,  February  12 
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Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 
Carlsruhe  very  likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  —  and  in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  symphony  itself.  There  was 
no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances,  although 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly.  The  sym- 
phony seemed  formidable  at  the  first  hearing,  and  incomprehensible 
—  even  to  those  favored  friends  who  had  been  allowed  an  advance  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manuscript  score,  or  a  private  reading  as  piano 
duet,  such  as  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Briill  gave  at  the  home  of  Friedrich 
Ehrbar  in  Vienna.  Even  Florence  May  wrote  of  the  "clashing  disso- 
nances of  the  first  introduction."  Respect  and  admiration  the  symphony 
won  everywhere.  It  was  apprehended  in  advance  that  when  the  com- 
poser of  the  Deutsches  Requiem  at  last  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Schu- 
mann and  gave  forth  a  symphony,  it  would  be  a  score  to  be  reckoned 
with.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so  patent  to  every- 
one as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  generally  grasped  far 
sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans  immediately 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy  raging  for  years. 
The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  ii,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  per- 
formance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much 
applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3, 
1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When 
the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 
ance for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 
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Thursday  Evening,  October  16 
at  8  o'clock 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL   RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also  Sprach  Zarathiistra Strauss 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio   (Jesus  Marfa  Sanroma,  Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical   Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orehestra  in  D  major Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist ) Prokofieff 

Concerto    No.    12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Danse Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

Megie    ( Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti ) Faur6 

"Enchanted   Lake"     .....  Liadov 

Fair  Harvard  Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices  of  Si)rin.£:) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

"La  Mer"   ( "The  Sea" )    Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"  Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  M&re  L'Oye    (Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Missa    Solemnis Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums) Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet."   Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet     Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico.  EI Anron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses") Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major  ("Spring") Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major   ("Italian") Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  ( "Pathetique" ) Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor   ("Unfinished") Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major   Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise") Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Waltz    (from   String  Serenade) Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood) Strauss 
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^  New  (Reason 

As  each  year  brings  war  nearer  to  us,  the  urgency 
increases  of  assuring  that  our  cultural  institutions 
continue  their  essential  role  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  community. 

A  body  without  spirit  is  a  body  without  strength. 
Few  institutions  contribute  more  to  the  spirit  than 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  And  the  Orches- 
tra, in  turn,  depends  for  its  life  upon  the  loyalty  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  it  is  the  Friends'  generous 
contributions  each  year  that  provide  the  necessary 
financial  support. 

In  the  season  just  closed  our  audiences  totaled 
almost  800,000.  With  each  and  every  gift  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  comes  the  pride  and  satisfaction 
of  assuring  these  vast  audiences  that  the  spirit  of 
music  is  to  be  theirs,  come  what  may,  in  the  Season 
that  lies  ahead. 

Contributions  sent  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Treasurer's  Office,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  constitute  enrollment  in  our  Society  with- 
out further  formality.  Our  membership  today  is 
2,000.  It  should  be  nearer  5,000. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  October  16 


The  opening  number  on  this  programme  will 
be  as  follows: 

Mozart Symphony  in  D  major  ("Haffner")  Koechel  No.  385 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR    (K.  No.  504) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Prague,  January  19,   1787. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings.  The  trumpets  and  drums  are  not  used  in  the  slow  movement. 

The  "Prague"  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  these  concerts  January  27,  1882. 
The  most  recent  performance  was  January  28,  1938. 

THE  last  symphony  which  Mozart  composed  before  his  famous  final 
three  of  1788  (the  E-flat,  G  minor,  and  "Jupiter"  symphonies)  was 
the  Symphony  in  D  major,  called  the  "Prague"  Symphony,  which  had 
its  first  performance  in  that  city  early  in  1787.  Mozart  probably  did 
not  compose  it  especially  for  Prague,  but  when  he  went  there  from 
Vienna  on  a  sudden  invitation,  the  new  score  was  ready  in  his  port- 
folio for  the  first  of  two  performances  in  the  Bohemian  capital. 

"Prague  is  indeed  a  very  beautiful  and  agreeable  place,"  wrote 
Mozart  on  his  arrival  there.  And  he  had  good  cause  to  be  gratified 
with  the  more  than  friendly  reception  which  he  found  awaiting  him. 
"Figaro,"  produced  there  in  the  previous  season,  had  been  an  immense 
success,  and  its  tunes  were  sung  and  whistled  on  all  sides.  A  bid  was 
to  come  for  another  opera,  and  "Don  Giovanni"  was  to  be  written 
and  produced  there  within  a  year,  and  to  cause  another  furore  of 
enthusiasm.  The  composer  of  "Figaro,"  as  might  be  expected,  was 
applauded  loud  and  long  at  the  two  concerts  of  his  visit  in  1787,  and 
after  the  D  major  symphony  at  the  first  of  them,  he  could  not  appease 
the  audience  until  he  had  improvised  upon  the  piano  for  half  an 
hour.  At  length  a  voice  shouted  the  word  "Figaro!"  and  Mozart,  inter- 
rupting the  phrase  he  had  begun  to  play,  captured  all  hearts  by  im- 
provising variations  from  the  air  "Non  piii  andrai." 

Writing  on  January  15  to  his  friend  Gottfried  von  Jacquin,  Mozart 
related  how  a  round  of  entertainment  mostly  connected  with  music- 
making  was  awaiting  him.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  he  went  with 
Count  Canal  to  the  "Breitfeld  Ball,  where  the  flower  of  the  Prague 
beauties  assemble.  Y'^ou  ought  to  have  been  there,  my  dear  friend;  I 
think  I  see  you  running,  or  rather  limping,  after  all  those  pretty 
creatures,  married  and  single.  I  neither  danced  nor  flirted  with  any  of 
them  —  the  former  because  I  was  too  tired,  and  the  latter  from  my 
natural  bashfulness.  I  saw,  however,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  all 
these  people  flying  about  with  such  delight  to  the  music  of  my  'Figaro,' 
transformed  into  quadrilles  and  waltzes;  for  here  nothing  is  talked  of 
but  'Figaro,'  nothing  played  but  'Figaro,'  nothing  whistled  or  sung 
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but  'Figaro,'  no  opera  so  crowded  as  'Figaro,'  nothing  but  'Figaro'  — 
very  flattering  to  me,  certainly." 

Franz  Niemtschek,  a  Bohemian  who  wrote  a  biography  of  Mozart 
in  1798,  said  of  the  concert  of  January  19:  "The  symphonies  which 
he  chose  for  this  occasion  are  true  masterpieces  of  instrumental  com- 
position, full  of  surprising  transitions.  They  have  a  swift  and  fiery 
bearing,  so  that  they  at  once  tune  the  soul  to  the  expectation  of  some- 
thing superior.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  great  symphony  in  D 
major,  which  is  still  a  favorite  of  the  Prague  public,  although  it  has 
been  heard  here  nearly  a  hundred  times." 

The  Symphony  in  D  major  is  noteworthy  by  the  absence  of  a  minuet 
(in  his  earlier  symphonies,  Mozart  was  often  content  with  three  move- 
ments). Still  more  unusual  is  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment. Haydn,  and  Beethoven  after  him,  were  inclined  to  such  intro- 
ductions, but  Mozart  preferred  to  begin  at  once  with  his  lively  first 
theme.  The  exceptions,  which  occurred  in  succession  through  Mozart's 
last  years,  were  the  "Linz"  Symphony  in  C  major  (K.  425),  the  Sym- 
phony in  G  major  (K.  444),  the  "Prague"  Symphony,  and  the  famous 
E-flat  Symphony  (K.  543)  which  followed. 

Remembering  that  this  symphony  was  composed  between  ''Figaro" 
and  ''Don  Giovanni/'  commentators  have  noted  a  likeness  in  the  chief 
theme  of  the  allegro  to  the  first  theme  of  the  Overture  to  "Don  Gio- 
vanni/' Erich  Blom  goes  even  further  in  associating  the  symphony 
with  the  opera  that  followed:  "The  portentous  and  extended  slow 
introduction  of  the  'Prague'  Symphony  is  charged  with  the  graver 
aspects  of  'Don  Giovanni' ;  the  half-close  leading  to  the  allegro  is 
practically  identical  with  that  at  a  similar  juncture  in  the  great  sextet 
of  the  opera,  and  an  ominous  figure  in  the  finale  almost  makes  one 
think  of  the  stone  guest  appearing  among  a  riot  of  mirth,  though  the 
grace  and  the  laughter  of  Susanna  are  there  too.  The  slow  movement 
makes  us  dream  of  the  idyllic  summer-night  stillness  in  Count  Alma- 
viva's  invitingly  artificial  garden.  The  wonder  of  the  Symphony  is, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  the  visions  it  may  suggest  to 
the  hearer,  it  is  a  perfect  whole.  Every  structural  part  and  every 
thematic  feature  is  exquisitely  proportioned.  No  separate  incident  is 
allowed  to  engage  attention  independently  of  the  scheme  in  which  it 
is  assigned  its  function,  even  where  it  is  as  incredibly  beautiful  as  the 
second  subject  of  the  first  movement,  which  is  surreptitiously  intro- 
duced by  a  passage  that  is  apparently  merely  transitional,  or  as  engag- 
ingly spritely  as  the  second  subject  of  the  finale  with  its  bubbling 
bassoon  accompaniment." 
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SECOND  SUITE  FROM  THE  BALLET  "ROMEO  AND  JULIET," 

Op.  64  ter 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  ballet  itself  was  composed  in  1935  for  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  in  Moscow,  and 
there  first  performed.  Prokofieff  compiled  two  suites  from  this  music,  the  first 
of  which  was  performed  in  Moscow  on  November  24,  1936,  under  the  direction 
of  Golovanov.  There  was  a  perfomance  in  Paris  on  December  19.  Its  first  hearing 
in  this  country  was  at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  January  21,  1937, 
when  Prokofieff  conducted. 

The  second  suite  had  its  first  performance  in  Soviet  Russia  in  the  spring  of 
1937.  It  was  subsequently  played  in  Paris,  Prague  and  London.  The  composer  con- 
ducted at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  25,   1938. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  cornet,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  military  drum,  triangle,  bells,  tambourine,  cymbals,  maracas,  harp,  piano, 
celesta  and  strings. 

WHEN  the  ballet  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  had  its  trial  performance  in 
Moscow,  V.  V.  Konin  reported  the  event  in  a  dispatch  published 
in  the  Musical  Courier,  November  16,  1935: 

"The  preview  of  the  work  left  the  critics  in  dismay  at  the  awk- 
w^ard  incongruity  between  the  realistic  idiom  of  the  musical  lan- 
guage, a  language  which  successfully  characterizes  the  individualism 
of  the  Shakespearian  images,  and  the  blind  submission  to  the  worst 
traditions  of  the  old  form,  as  revealed  in  the  libretto.  The  social  at- 
mosphere of  the  period  and  the  natural  evolution  of  its  tragic  ele- 
ments have  been  robbed  of  their  logical  culmination  and  brought  to 
the  ridiculously  dissonant  'happy  end'  of  the  conventional  ballet.  This 
inconsistency  in  the  development  of  the  libretto  has  had  an  unfortu- 
nate effect,  not  only  upon  the  general  structure,  but  even  upon  the 
otherwise  excellent  musical  score." 

The  two  suites  which  the  composer  compiled  from  his  original 
score  consist  of  seven  numbers  each.*  Of  these  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  7  will 
be  here  played.  The  movements  of  the  second  suite  were  thus  de- 
scribed by  M.  D.  Calvocoressi  in  the  programme  of  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  of  London: 

I.     Montagues  and  Capulets  {Allegro  pesante).  A  somewha.t  ironical, 


*  The  movements  of  the  first  suite  are  as  follows:  (1)  Dance  of  the  people.  A  tarantella 
performed  in  the  public  square  of  Verona.  (2)  Scene.  Music  describing  the  adherents  of  the 
houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet  just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  (3)  Madrigal.  The 
first  meeting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  (4)  Minuet.  Heard  at  the  Capulet's  ball.  (5)  Masques. 
The  entrance  of  Romeo,  disguised,  in  the  ball  scene.  (6)  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Balcony  scene. 
(7)    The  death  of  Tybalt.  Music  accompanying  the  duel. 
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picturesque  portrayal  of  the  haughty,  arrogant  old  nobleman  defiantly 
strutting  about  in  armor  [?],  with  a  contrasting  Trio,  Juliet  dancing 
with  Paris. 

II.  Juliet,  the  maiden  (Vivace).  The  naive,  carefree  young  girl  is 
admirably  evoked  in  the  main  theme.  The  development  suggests  the 
gradual  awakening  of  deep  feelings  within  her. 

III.  Friar  Laurence  (Andante  espressivo).  The  Friar  is  represented 
by  two  themes,  one  given  out  by  the  bassoons,  tuba  and  harps,  the 
other  by  'cellos,  divided  in  three  parts. 

IV.  Dance    (Vivo). 

V.  The  parting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Lento.  Poco  piu  animato). 
This  is  built  on  the  Romeo  theme  ["rather  on  the  theme  of  Romeo's 
love;  S.  P."]  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  developed  movements 
of  the  suite. 

VI.  Dance  of  the  West  Indian  slave  girls  (Andante  con  eleganza). 
["Paris  presents  pearls  to  Juliet;  slave  girls  dance  with  pearls;  S.  P."] 

VII.  Romeo  at  Juliet's  grave  (Adagio  funebre).  In  the  ballet,  Juliet 
is  not  really  dead,  and  the  grave  is  a  deception.  Romeo,  unaware  oi 
the  fact,  is  prostrate  with  grief. 

(copyrighted) 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at   Bonn,  December   i6(?),   1770:  died  at  Vienna,   March   sH.    1S27 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three   horns,   two   trumpets,   timpani    and    strings. 

The  most  recent  performance  at  these  concerts  was  October   13,   1939. 

THE  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"*  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 


*  Published  this  month  by  W.  W.  Norton  &   Company. 
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ment  at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 


*  "T   am    not   satisfied,"    said   Beethoven   to   Krumpholz   in    1802,    "with   my   works   up   to   the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  neiv  road." 
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the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret 
tragedy;  not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Bee- 
thoven were  quite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring 
of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
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then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told 
Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title 
page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having  heard  it  from  Count 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in  Beethoven's  script, 
but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  ana 
which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellshaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Siiifonia  Grande  —  Intitu- 
lata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  — 
Sinfonia  3,  Op.  55."  The  words  "Intitulata  Bonaparte"  have  been 
blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil, 
now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben  auf  Bona- 
parte." Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,  1804, 
offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligato 
horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you 
instead  of  printing  only  parts,  to  publish  it  in  scoye."j  The  symphony 
"written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally  published  as  "Sinfonia  Eroica, 
composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man." 

Beethoven  could  not  have  had  a  very  explicit  idea  of  Napoleon 
when  he  composed  this  score.  The  music  is  as  far  from  literal  as  all 
that  he  wrote.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement  is  the 
heroism  of  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a 
strength  which  exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with 
hushed  mystery,  has  no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in 
Beethoven's  thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in 


*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough!"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica"- 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 

t  Nevertheless  the  parts  only  were  published  in  1806.  The  printed  score  did  not  appear  until 
1820. 
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the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertioi 
The  shouting  triumph  of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heav 
crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadow' 
ing  of  the  Finales  of  the  Fifth  or  Ninth  Symphonies.  The  heroisi 
found  in  the  "Eroica"  runs  like  a  vein  through  Beethoven's  musi 
varying  in  intensity  but  never  in  kind.  It  is  a  heroism  suggesti\ 
of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  humanity,  which  it  liberates  an 
deifies.  It  illuminates  the  characters  of  Egmont  or  Leonore,  whi] 
transcending  and  surviving  them.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  applie 
to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits.  Beethove 
may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he  was  t 
have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread  i 
Napoleon's  wake. 

The  recorded  opinions  of  early  performances  have  been  many  tim( 
quoted  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations.  Among  several  pr 
vate  or  semi-private  performances  in  Vienna  in  the  year  1805  was  or 
in  January,  at  the  house  of  the  banker  Herr  von  Wiirth.  A  review( 
was  present  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitun, 
Whereas  he  called  the  First  Symphony  "a  glorious  art-creation"  wit 
"an  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas  treated  in  the  most  splei 
did  and  graceful  style,  with  coherence,  order  and  clearness  reignin 
throughout,"  the  new  symphony  was  "virtually  a  daring  wild  fantasi; 
of  inordinate  length  and  extreme  difficulty  of  execution."  The  write 
found  passages  of  beauty  and  force,  "but,"  he  said,  "the  work  seen 
often  to  become  lost  in  utter  confusion."*  He  finally  condemned  tl: 
score  as  "odd  and  harsh,"  and  expressed  his  preference  for  a  symphor 
by  Eberl  in  the  same  key.  It  was  at  the  first  public  performance,  o 
April  7,  that  Beethoven,  conducting,  found  himself  at  odds  with  th 
orchestra  in  the  vigorous,  syncopated  chords  of  the  first  movement,  an 
had  to  begin  again.  Ries  tells  how,  at  a  first  rehearsal,  "which  was  ho 
rible,"  he  thought  the  horn  had  made  a  false  entrance  in  the  famoi 
passage  where  the  composer,  indulging  an  "evil  whim"  (^'hot 
Laune")  introduces  the  principal  theme  in  the  original  key  again 
the  dominant  B-flat  —  A-flat  of  the  strings.  "I  stood  beside  Beethovei 
and  thinking  that  a  blunder  had  been  made,  I  said:  'Can't  the  damne 
hornist  count?  —  it  sounds  infamously  false!'  I  think  I  came  preti 
close  to  receiving  a  box  on  the  ear.  Beethoven  did  not  forgive  the  sli 
for  a  long  time." 

Schindler  tells  us  that  the  Symphony  was  officially  considered  j 
the  Prague  Konservatorium  a  "dangerously  immoral  composition 
("sittenverderbendes  Werk"),  but  the  Prague  public  took  the  "Eroic2 
to  its  heart  nevertheless.  The  symphony  found  its  way  to  the  Gezvarii 


*  Instead  of  the  word  "work"  he  might  have  substituted  "critic." 
[  14] 
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( 


$15.00 


12.00 


9.00 
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haus  concerts  at  Leipzig  on  January  29,  1807,  when  the  printed  pro- 
gramme attempted  to  enhghten  the  public  in  this  fashion:  "Grand 
heroic  symphony  composed  by  Beethoven,  and  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Leipzig.  (1)  A  fiery  and  splendid  Allegro;  (2)  a  sublime,  solemn 
Funeral  March;  (3)  an  impetuous  Scherzando;  (4)  a  grand  Finale  in 
the  strict  style."  The  symphony  apparently  lived  up  to  its  adjectives 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Leipzigers  —  it  was  repeated  twice  witmn  ten 
months.  First  performed  in  England,  February  21,  1814,  the  Symphony, 
on  each  reappearance,  was  greeted  with  acerbities  for  soriie  years.  A 
choice  one,  dated  1827,  is  quoted  by  Sir  George  Grove:  "The  Sym- 
phony ought  to  have  ended  with  the  March,  the  impression  of  which 
was  entirely  obliterated  by  the  ill-suited  Minuet  which  follows."  Grove 
also  tells  how  Habeneck  succeeded,  about  1825,  in  introducing  the 
"Eroica"  to  a  skeptical  Paris.  "His  experiences  with  the  Second  Sym- 
phony had  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  and  accordingly 
he  invited  the  principal  members  of  his  band  to  dinner,  and  'to  make 
a  little  music,'  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  The  'little  music'  consisted  of  the 
'Eroica'  and  Seventh  Symphonies,  which  seem  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  these  gentlemen  on  that  day  ('the  better  the  day  the  better 
the  deed')  for  the  first  time;  and,  thanks  to  the  opportune  time  of  the 
ruse,  to  have  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  band.  'Under  these 
new  conditions  we  found,'  says  one  of  the  orchestra,  'that  these  two 
Symphonies  contained  some  tolerable  passages,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing length,  incoherence,  and  want  of  connection  they  were  not  unlikely 
to  be  effective.'  " 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST..  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


LAMBERT  MURPHY 

VOCAL   INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of  Music 

M?nil)er   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50    Charlesgrate   East  Ken.    3030 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  w^orks  performed  during  the  season. 

"A    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Boston's  Remarkable  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Law^rence  Oilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 


Setting  by  Pahlmann  of  Lord  & 
Taylor,  5th  Avenue,  New  York 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 
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ALEC  TEMPLETON 
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^'The  Baldwin  is  a 
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TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 
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[Sixty-first  Season,  1941-1942] 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  13 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
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e>/  New  (§eason 

As  each  year  brings  war  nearer  to  us,  the  urgency 
increases  of  assuring  that  our  cultural  institutions 
continue  their  essential  role  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  community. 

A  body  without  spirit  is  a  body  without  strength. 
Few  institutions  contribute  more  to  the  spirit  than 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  And  the  Orches- 
tra, in  turn,  depends  for  its  life  upon  the  loyalty  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  it  is  the  Friends'  generous 
contributions  each  year  that  provide  the  necessary 
financial  support. 

In  the  season  just  closed  our  audiences  totaled 
almost  800,000.  With  each  and  every  gift  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  comes  the  pride  and  satisfaction 
of  assuring  these  vast  audiences  that  the  spirit  of 
music  is  to  be  theirs,  come  what  may,  in  the  Season 
that  lies  ahead. 

Contributions  sent  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Treasurer's  Office,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  constitute  enrollment  in  our  Society  with- 
out further  formality.  Our  membership  today  is 
2,000.  It  should  be  nearer  5,000. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor. 


SECOND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  13 


Programme 

Ravel "Le.  Tombeau  de  Couperin,"  Suite 

I.  Prelude 

II.  Forlane 

III.  Menuet 

IV.  Rigaudon 

RoussEL Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor.  Op.  42 

I.  Allegro  vivo 

11.  Adagio 

HI.  Vivace 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 


Tchaikovsky.  . .  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  'Tathetique,"  Op.  74 

I,  Adagio  —  Allegro  non  troppo 

II,  Allegro  con  grazio 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio  lamentoso 
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SUITE   FOR   ORCHESTRA,    "LE    TOMBEAU   DE    COUPERIN" 

("COUPERIN'S  TOMB") 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  suite  in  its  orchestral  form  was  first  performed  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  in 
Paris  under  Rhene-Baton,  February  28,  1920.  It  was  introduced  in  this  country  by 
Pierre  Monteux  at  these  concerts  November  19  of  the  same  year. 

The  orchestra  used  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  one  trumpet,  harp  and  strings. 

RAVEL_,  according  to  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  was  "fond  of  looking  at  a 
style  or  a  period,  as  it  were,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  specu- 
lating what  could  be  done  with  it."  The  English  writer  considered  it 
particularly  fortunate  that  the  French  composer  was  moved  thus  to 
regard  his  countryman  of  another  day,  Francois  Couperin,  in  that 
Ravel  incarnated  "the  very  spirit  of  the  precise  and  ordered  classicism 
of  the  eighteenth  century."  His  music  could  not  be  contained  in  any 
but  a  shapely  mold,  for  his  wit,  brilliant  and  jeweled  and  delicately 
barbed,  "reminds  one  of  the  days  when  such  things  were  said  with  a 
shake  of  a  lace  handkerchief  and  a  wave  of  a  porcelain  snuffbox." 

The  composer  was  first  engaged  on  this  particular  project,  con- 
ceived as  a  piano  suite,  in  the  summer  of  1914.  The  exigencies  of  war 
interrupted  his  thoughts  of  a  fragile  musical  past,  and  it  was  not  until 
1917  that  Ravel  resumed  and  completed  his  piano  pieces.  There  were 
six  movements  —  Prelude,  Fugue,  Forlane,  Rigaudon,  Minuet,  and 
Toccata.  He  published  the  suite  in  1918,  in  memory  of  his  friends 
killed  in  the  war.  Later,  he  scored  four  movements  (omitting  the 
fugue  and  the  toccata)  for  a  small  orchestra.  The  orchestral  score 
bears  no  dedication  other  than  that  implied  in  the  title. 

The  "Prelude"  is  in  E  minor,  vif,  12-16;  the  ''Forlane"  (an  old 
dance  said  to  derive  from  the  gondoliers  of  Venice  as  the  "Forlana") 
is  an  allegretto,  6-8;  the  "Menuet"  is  an  allegro  moderato,  and  the 
final  "Rigaudon"*  assez  vif,  2-4. 


*  "Rigadon  (rigaudon,  rigodon,  rigodoun,  rigaud,  and  in  English  rigadoon)  is  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin.  Rousseau  says  in  his  Dictionary  of  Music:  'I  have  heard  a  dancing  master 
say  that  the  name  of  this  dance  came  from  that  of  its  inventor,  who  was  called  "Rigaud."  * 
Mistral  states  that  this  Rigaud  was  a  dancing-master  at  Marseilles.  The  word  'rigadoon' 
came  into  English  literature  as  early  as  1691.  There  is  a  verb  'rigadoon.'  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  in  'Elsie  Venner'  uses  it:  'The  Doctor  looked  as  if  he  should  like  to  rigadoon 
and  sashy  across  as  well  as  the  young    one.'  "  —  Philip   Hale. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  in  G  minor.  Op.  42 
By  Alberi   Charles  Paul  Roussel 

Born  at  Turcoimg  (Nord),  France,  on  April  5,  1869;  died  at  Royan, 
France,  August  23,   1937 


Completed,  according  to  a  notation  on  the  scoic,  in  Paris  on  March  29,  1930, 
this  symphony  was  first  performed  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra,  October  23 
of  the  same  year.  It  was  again  played  on  April  12.  1935  (Richard  Burgin  conduct- 
ing), and  October  29,   1937. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  triangle,  tam-tam,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

ROUSSEL  wrote  his  Third  Symphony  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  fiftieth  anniversary  season.  The  composer,  visiting 
America  in  that  year,  was  present  at  its  first  performance.  Studying 
the  score  at  that  time  (with  the  composer  beside  him)  Alfred  H. 
Meyer  wrote  of  its  traits  and  contours  in  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script. Mr.  Meyer  found  the  orchestration  as  colorful  as  might  be 
expected  from  "a  thoroughly  modern  composer  whose  approach  to  his 
art  is  primarily  that  of  the  melodist  and  contrapunist.  The  form  of 
the  anniversary  symphony  owes  much  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Franck  and  further  developed  by  d'Indy.  A  single  motif  of  five  notes, 
of  arresting  melodic  contour,  plays  an  important  part  in  three  of  the 
four  movements  of  the  symphony.  Such  unifying  device  is  of  course 
essence  of  the  practice  of  Franck  and  d'Indy. 

There  are  four  movements:  an  allegro  vivo  which  follows  the  usual 
outlines  of  sonata-form;  an  adagio  of  novel  formal  scheme;  a  vivace 
which  the  composer  designated  in  conversation  as  a  sort  of  valse- 
scherzo;  an  allegro  con  spirito,  in  rondo  pattern. 

"After  three  measures  of  introduction  upon  chords  hard  and 
gloomy,  first  violins  and  wood-winds  at  once  embark  upon  a  melody 
actively  rhythmed,  in  which  syncopations  occasionally  make  them- 
selves felt.  Chords  and  melody  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  mode  called 
Phrygian.  One  proceeds  to  the  chief  contrasting  theme  by  a  series  of 
melodies.  One  after  another  they  become  more  lyrical;  at  the  same 
time  the  orchestration  and  general  harmonic  texture  become  lighter 
and  lighter  until  the  principal  contrasting  theme  is  played  by  a  flute 
with  the  lightest  of  string  accompaniments.  A  brief  restatement  of  the 
theme  of  the  beginning  brings  the  exposition  to  a  close.  Development 
and  recapitulation  are  regular.  But  at  the  climax  of  the  development 
section,  the  five-note  motto  which  is  the  heart  of  the  symphony  bursts 
forth  in  glory.  A  noble  entrance  for  a  motif  of  such  importance.  None 
but  a  genius  would  have  so  placed  and  timed  its  first  appearance. 

"Just  as  the  first  movement  in  the  exposition  proceeded  from  ac- 
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tively  rhythmed  music  to  music  o£  gentler  character,  so  the  second 
movement  by  reverse  process  begins  with  an  adagio,  proceeds  through 
an  andante  of  appreciably  faster  tempo  to  a  piii  mosso  in  really  rapid 
time  values.  The  theme  of  the  adagio  is  none  other  than  the  motif 
gloriously  proclaimed  at  the  height  of  the  first  movement.  The  piii 
mosso  is  a  fugue  upon  the  same  motif  played  in  rapid  sixteenth  notes. 
Flutes  begin  this  fugue;  oboes  and  clarinets  answer;  English  horn  and 
violas  make  a  third  entry;  bass-clarinet,  bassoon  and  'cellos  a  fourth. 
Once  again  we  reach  the  quiet  and  slow-moving  adagio,  once  again  we 
mount  to  renewed  heights  in  another  piii  mosso,  finally  to  come  to 
rest  with  the  mood  and  music  of  the  beginning. 

"The  Scherzo-Valse  brings  cheerful  relief  before  the  symphony 
proceeds  to  the  serious  and  vigorous  business  of  the  finale.  Typical 
scherzo  rhythms  alternate  with  fleecy,  feathery  figures  in  flutes  and 
high  wood-winds.  A  'trio-section'  is  lyrical  in  nature,  with  strings  and 
a  solo  oboe  prominent. 

"In  the  finale  a  flute  introduces  a  highly  active  theme;  gives  way  to 
more  lyrical  strings;  resumes  for  second  appearance.  At  slower  tempo 
strings  are  once  more  songful,  now  with  melody  which  is  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  central  theme  of  the  symphony.  Once  more  the  music 
of  the  beginning.  Then  the  final  ascent  to  the  broadest  of  all  state- 
ments, twice  given,  of  the  motto  of  the  entire  work. 

"In  conclusion:  one  finds  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  in  the  score  that 
Roussel  has  written  his  symphony  in  support  of  any  of  the  popular 
theories  of  the  day.  He  is  partisan  of  no  musical  sect.  He  has  not 
'gone  back'  to  Bach  or  to  Buxtehude,  to  Rossini  or  to  Monteverdi. 
He  has  found  themes  that  interested  him,  seemed  to  him  worthy  of 
the  best  treatment  that  it  is  in  him  to  give.  He  has  clothed  those 
themes  with  garments  of  purely  Rousselian  fashioning.  He  has  cast 
the  whole  into  a  mold  which,  while  it  is  conventional,  shows  also 
(especially  in  the  adagio  and  the  climax  of  the  first  movement)  an 
original  reaction  of  a  master  mind  upon  that  mold.  So  doing  he  has 
created  a  work  which  is  Roussel  and  nothing  else  under  the  sun." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 
By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk    in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  18,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  i6,  1894.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Pauer  con- 
ducting. The  most  recent  perfoimance  in  the  present  series  was  April  26,  1940. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam  tam  and  strings. 

"T  T  T^HEN  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  newly 
V  \  completed  Sixth  Symphony  nine  days  before  his  death,  one  might 
reasonably  have  expected  a  great  success  for  the  work.  The  composer 
then  commanded  favorable  attention,  having  attained  eminence  and 
popularity  —  though  nothing  remotely  approaching  the  immense 
vogue  this  very  symphony  was  destined  to  make  for  him  immediately 
after  his  death.  The  composer  believed  in  his  symphony  with  a  con- 
viction which  he  by  no  means  always  felt  for  his  newest  scores  as  he 
presented  them  to  the  world  (only  about  the  melancholy  finale,  the 
adagio  lamentoso,  did  he  have  doubts).  He  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  broad  and  affecting  flood  of  outpouring  emotion  would 
sweep  the  audience  in  its  current.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
performance,  according  to  Tchaikovsky's  scrupulous  brother  Modeste, 
"fell  rather  flat.  The  symphony  was  applauded,  and  the  composer 
recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm  did  not  surpass  what  was  usually  shown 
for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new  compositions.  The  symphony  produced 
nothing  approaching  that  powerful  and  thrilling  impression  made 
by  the  work  when  it  was  conducted  by  Napravnik,  November  18,  and 
later,  wherever  it  was  played."  The  critics,  too,  were  cool.  The 
Viedemosti  found  "the  thematic  material  not  very  original,  the  lead- 
ing subjects  neither  new  nor  significant."  The  Syn  Otechestva  discovered 
Gounod  in  the  first  movement  and  Grieg  in  the  last,  and  the  Novoe 
Vremja  drew  this  astonishing  conclusion:  "As  far  as  inspiration  is 
concerned  it  stands  far  below  Tchaikovsky's  other  symphonies." 

Cases  such  as  this,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  where  a  subse- 
quently acknowledged  masterpiece  first  meets  an  indifferent  reception, 
invite  speculation.  Was  the  tardy  general  acceptance  of  new  ideas 
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mostly  to  blame,  or  was  the  first  audience  perhaps  beclouded  by  a  grop- 
ing and  mediocre  performance,  intransigeance  on  the  part  of  the  play- 
ers? It  would  seem  that  even  a  reasonably  straightforward  performance 
of  anything  quite  so  obvious  as  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  should  have 
awakened  a  fair  degree  of  emotional  response. 

Two  dependable  witnesses  of  this  particular  occasion  have  diag- 
nosed the  partial  failure  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  to  reach  its  first  audi- 
ence —  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Unfortunately, 
their  conclusions  do  not  agree. 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  who  closely  understood  his  brother's  sensi- 
tive subjection  to  circumstances,  finds  that  the  performance  fell  short 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  and  attributes  this  to  a  lack  of  rapport  be- 
tween the  composer  and  the  players  at  rehearsal:  "One  thing  oppressed 
him.  At  the  rehearsals  the  Sixth  Symphony  made  no  impression  upon 
the  orchestra.  He  always  set  store  by  the  opinion  of  the  musicians. 
Moreover,  he  feared  lest  the  interpretation  of  the  Symphony  might 
suffer  from  their  coldness.  Tchaikovsky  only  conducted  his  works  well 
when  he  knew  they  appealed  to  the  players.  To  obtain  delicate  nuances 
and  a  good  balance  of  tone  he  needed  his  surroundings  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative.  A  look  of  indifference,  a  coolness  on  the  part  of 
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any  of  the  band,  seemed  to  paralyze  him;  he  lost  his  head,  went  through 
the  work  perfunctorily,  and  cut  the  rehearsal  as  short  as  possible,  so  as 
to  release  the  musicians  from  a  wearisome  task.  Whenever  he  con- 
ducted a  work  of  his  own  for  the  first  time,  a  kind  of  uncertainty  — 
almost  carelessness  —  in  the  execution  of  details  was  apparent,  and  the 
whole  interpretation  lacked  force  and  definite  expression.  The  Fifth 
Symphony  and  'Hamlet'  were  so  long  making  their  way  merely  be- 
cause the  composer  had  failed  to  make  them  effective." 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  performance  entirely 
adequate.  He  refuses  to  attribute  the  later  success  under  Napravnik 
entirely  to  superior  abilities.  "The  Symphony  was  played  finely  by  Na- 
pravnik, but  it  had  gone  very  well  at  the  author's  hands,  too.  The 
public  had  simply  not  fathomed  it  the  first  time,  and  had  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  it;  precisely  as  several  years  earlier  it  had  failed 
to  give  due  attention  to  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony.  I  imagine  that 
the  composer's  sudden  death  (which  had  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
rumours)  as  well  as  stories  of  his  presentiment  of  approaching  death 
(to  which  mankind  is  so  prone)  and,  further,  the  propensity  toward 
discovering  a  connection  between  the  gloomy  mood  of  the  Symphony's 
last  movement  and  such  a  presentiment,  —  all  these  now  focussed  the 
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public's  attention  and  sympathies  on  this  work,  and  the  spendid  com- 
position soon  became  famed  and  even  modish." 

Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  sym- 
phony, which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe, 
was  circumstantially  combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were 
careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893. 
There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work 
upon  the  symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him 
shortly  before  the  performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with 
him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death 
was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Zvierev  in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  sev- 
eral friends  who  had  died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely 
with  Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next 
to  go?  "I  told  Peter,"  wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He 
disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would 
have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture."  And  elsewhere:  "From  the  time  of  his 
return  from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky 
was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 

Modeste  follows  the  last  days  of  his  life,  day  by  day.  On  November 
1st,  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  friends,  was  "in  perfect  health." 
Tchaikovsky  laughed  at  Warlamov's  distaste  for  spiritualism  and  pre- 
occupation with  death,  and  said:  "  'There  is  still  time  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a  long  time.'  —  When 
we  walked  home  about  2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  mind."  It 
was  at  luncheon  that  day  (November  3)  that  Tchaikovsky  drank  a  glass 
of  water  that  had  not  been  boiled,  and  laughed  at  his  friend's  fear  of 
cholera.  But  the  disease  had  seized  him  that  night,  and  Peter  said  to 
his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-by,  Modi."  Shortly  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  6, 
Tchaikovsky,  delirious,  talked  reproachfully  of  Mme.  von  Meek,  whose 
friendship  with  him  had  ended  in  a  break,  hurt  feelings  and  cruel  mis- 
understanding. Modeste  will  admit  no  deliberate  intent  in  his  death, 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  he  drank  the  glass  of  germ-infested 
water  because  life  had  become  intolerable  to  him;  who  claim  that  his 
cheerfulness  was  assumed  to  conceal  his  darker  feelings  from  those 
about  him.  Still,  the  testimony  of  Modeste  must  be  given  great  weight. 
No  one  was  so  close  to  Peter  at  this  time.  Peter,  as  open-natured  as  a 
child,  never  in  his  letters  withheld  from  his  intimate  friends,  least  of 
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all  from  his  cherished  "Modi,"  his  spells  of  woeful  depression,  and  the 
faithfulness  with  which  Modeste  records  his  brother's  weaknesses  in- 
spires confidence.* 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  about  Tchaikovsky's  death,  to 
attempt  to  connect  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  any  brooding  intentions 
of  death  is  to  go  against  the  abundant  evidence  of  Modeste.  "The  year 
of  1893  opened  with  a  period  of  serene  content,  for  which  the  creation 
of  his  Sixth,  or  so-called  Tathetic'  Symphony  is  mainly  accountable. 
The  composition  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  exorcism, 
whereby  he  cast  out  all  the  dark  spirits  which  had  possessed  him  in  the 
preceding  years."  And  Modeste  goes  on  to  describe  a  year  peaceful  in 
creation,  of  which  there  are  cheerful  bulletins  of  progress  to  his  nephew 
Davidov,  to  Kashkin,  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson,  or  to  his  brother.  The 
only  cloud  in  his  content  was  the  temporary  homesickness  of  his  jour- 
ney to  England  —  a  mood  which  usually  descended  on  him  when  he 
was  away  from  home  and  among  strangers.  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  may 
have  been  a  more  acute  psychologist  than  some  of  our  moderns  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  as  a  "casting  out  of  the  dark  spirits 
that  had  possessed  him." 

The  Symphony  was  announced  in  the  programme  of  the  first  per- 
formance simply  by  its  number.  But  the  next  day,  Modeste  found  his 
brother  at  the  tea  table  holding  the  score  and  pondering  a  title,  for  he 
was  to  send  it  to  his  publisher  that  day.  He  wished  something  more 
than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like  "Programme  Symphony."  "What  does 
Programme  Symphony  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?" 
Modeste  suggested  "Tragic,"  but  Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I 
left  the  room  before  he  had  come  to  a  decision.  Suddenly  I  thought  — 
'Pathetic'  I  went  back  to  the  room,  I  remember  it  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  and  I  said  the  word  to  Peter.  'Spendid,  Modi,  bravo,  "Pa- 
thetic"!' and  he  wrote  in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  re- 
main." Still,  Tchaikovsky  could  not  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  name  "Pathetique,"  for  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Jurgenson 
with  directions  about  the  dedication  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidov, 
and  gave  the  symphony  no  other  identification  than  "No.  6."  He 
added:  "I  hope  it  is  not  too  late." 

Wherefore  the  symphony  remains  what  its  maker  intended  it  to  be, 
so  far  as  posterity  was  concerned  —  an  "enigma."  From  various  inter- 
pretations, each  of  which  must  remain  nothing  more  than  a  single 
personal  guess,  let  us  quote  that  of  Kashkin,  who  found  in  it  something 
far  more  than  a  presentiment  of  its  composer's  approaching  end.  "It 


*  What  inner  agonies  of  spirit  preceded,  and,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  his  unhappy  marriage, 
Modeste  has  not  glossed  over  or  tried  to  hide.  If  his  passing  allusion  to  them  was  slight 
and  unparticularized,  the  decencies  of  the  period  and  the  near  memory  of  his  brother  more 
than  exonerated  him. 
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seems  more  reasonable,"  he  wrote,  "to  interpret  the  overwhelming 
energy  of  the  third  movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  finale  in 
the  broader  light  of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to 
narrow  them  to  the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last 
movement  is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and 
issues  more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension 
of  death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  souffrance  incon- 
nuel  and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if 
we  eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tchaikovsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished  leaves 
of  hope'  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his  works." 


The  music  as  self-sufficient,  and  without  biographical  implications, 
is  interestingly  described  by  Donald  Francis  lovey:  "It  is  not  for 
merely  sentimental  or  biographical  reasons  that  Tchaikovsky's  sixth 
and  last  Symphony  has  become  the  most  famous  of  all  his  works.  No- 
where else  has  he  concentrated  so  great  a  variety  of  music  within  so 
effective  a  scheme:  and  the  slow  finale,  with  its  complete  simplicity  of 
despair,  is  a  stroke  of  genius  which  solves  all  the  artistic  problems  that 
have  proved  most  baflling  to  sym[)honic  writers  since  Beethoven.  The 
whole  work  carries  conviction  without  the  slightest  sense  of  effort;  and 
its  most  celebrated  features,  such  as  the  second  subject  of  the  first  move- 
ment, are  thrown  into  their  right  relief  by  developments  far  more 
powerful,  terse,  and  highly  organized  than  Tchaikovsky  has  achieved 
in  any  other  work.  The  extreme  s(|uareiiess  and  sim[)licity  of  the  phras- 
ing throughout  the  whole  symphony  is  almost  a  source  of  power  in  it- 
self. All  Tchaikovsky's  music  is  dramatic;  and  the  Pathetic  Symphony 
is  the  most  dramatic  of  all  his  works.  Little  or  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  investigating  it  from  a  biographical  point  of  view:  there  are  no  ob- 
scurities in  the  music  either  as  nuisical  foinis  or  as  emotional  contrasts; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  understanding  why  Tchaikov- 
sky attached  special  im[)ortance  to  the  work." 
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Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


"The  BalaLvin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
ivell  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  —  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  work  of  m,usical  art." 
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BALDWIN   PIANO 
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Thursday  Evening,   December  18 
at  8  o'clock 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,  1941-1942] 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


BURGIN,  R. 

Concert -master 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 
HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 
KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 


ELCUS,  G. 
TAPLEY,  R. 

MARIOTTI,  V. 
PINFIELD,  C. 
ZUNC,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 


Violins 

LAUCA,  N. 
KASSMAN,  N. 


KRIPS,  A. 
CHERKASSKY,  P. 


BRYANT,  M, 
MURRAY,  J. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 


STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 


FOUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,  L. 


FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BEALE,  M. 
LEVEEN,  P. 

del  sordo,  r. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

van  wynbergen,  c. 
bernard,  a. 


RF^NIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVia,  J. 

Z AZOF  SKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 
GORODETZKY,  L. 
FIEDLER,  B. 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  H. 


GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 


BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 


LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 


LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 


KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,  G. 


MOLEUX,  G. 

dufresne,  g. 

Flutes 
laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j 

iKAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 

MADSEN,  G. 

Horns 
^valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 

SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 


JUHT,  L. 
I  RANKEL,  I. 


Violoncellos 

droeghmans,  h. 
zimbler,  j. 

Basses 
greenberg,  h. 

PAGE,  W. 


STOCKBRIDCE, 
ZEISE,  K. 


GIRARD,  H. 
PROSE,  P. 


Oboes 

CILLET,  F. 

devercie,  j. 
lukatsky,  j. 

English  Horn 

SPEYER,  L. 

Horns 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  W. 

Harps 
zighera,  b. 

CAUGHEY,  E. 


Clarinets 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 

CARDILLO,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 

MAZZEO,  R. 

Trumpets 

MAGER,  G. 

lafosse,  m. 
voisin,  r.  l. 
voisin,  r. 

Timpani 

SZULC,  r. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
ROGERS,  l.  j. 


c.       fabrizio,  e. 
marjollet,  l. 


barwicki,  J. 

Bassoons 
allard,  r. 
panenka,  e. 

LAUS,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 
filler,  b. 

Trombones 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 

smith,  V. 
Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  December   18 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd^  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding^  Assistant  Manager 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  over  200 
concerts  last  year,  —  the  equivalent  of  4  concerts  in 
every  7  days  of  the  year  — 

Audiences  totalled  over  824,000  persons  of  whom 
at  least  half  paid  $1  or  less,  or  attended  free — 

To  render  this  service  cost  just  over  $1,000,000, 
of  which  approximately  90%  was  covered  by  operat- 
ing and  other  revenues  — 

This  is  a  record  of  service  that  few  if  any  non- 
profit or  charitable  organizations  can  equal  and 
certainly  merits  the  support  of  every  public-spirited 
citizen  — 

I  must  count  on  all  past  Friends  to  continue 
their  financial  support  and  on  the  enrollment  of 
many  new  Friends  who  may  wish  to  help  us  make 
up  this  deficit  — 

Contributions  made  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  at 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  or  at  Symphony  Hall,  con- 
stitute enrollment  in  our  essential  Society  without 
further  formality  — 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,    1941-1942 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  December  18 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conducting 

The  Programme  will  be  as  follows : 

Walton Overture,  "Portsmouth  Point" 

Beethoven.  .  .  .Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  5  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Adagio  un  poco  mosso 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss.  . Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53 

(In   one   movement) 

SOLOIST 

JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 
BALDWIN  PIANO 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  December  18 


Programme 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conducting 
Walton Overture,  "Portsmouth  Point" 

Hanson Symphony  No.  3 

I.  Andante  lamentando 

II.  Andante  tranquillo 

III.  Tempo  scherzando 

IV.  Largamente  e  pesante 

(Conducted  by   the  Composer) 
INTERMISSION 

Strauss   Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53 

(In  one  movement) 
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OVERTURE,   'TORTSMOUTH  POINT" 
By  William  Turner  Walton 

Born  March  29,  1902,  at  Oldham,  Lancashire,  England 


The  first  performance  of  this  overture  took  place  at  a  concert  of  the  International 
Society  for  Contemporary  Music  in  the  Tonhalle  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  June  22, 
1926.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  November  19,  1926.  The  overture  was  repeated  January  3,  1930. 

"Portsmouth  Point"  was  published  in  1928  and  is  dedicated  to  Siegfried  Sassoon. 
It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  castanets,  gong, 
tambourine,  xylophone,  and  strings. 

THE  title  "Portsmouth  Point"  is  taken  from  a  print  by  the  great 
English  caricaturist  Thomas  Rowlandson  (1756-1827)  represent- 
ing a  bustling  quayside.  The  print  was  published  by  T.  Tegg  in  1814. 
It  is  described  in  "The  Portsmouth  Road:  the  Sailor's  Highway,"  by 
Charles  G.  Harper:  "The  Point  was  in  those  days  simply  a  collection 
of  taverns  giving  upon  the  harbor  and  the  stairs,  whence  departed  a 
continuous  stream  of  officers  and  men  of  the  navy.  It  was  a  place 
throbbing  with  life  and  excitement  —  the  sailors  going  out  and  re- 
turning home;  the  leave-takings,  the  greetings,  the  boozing  and  the 
fighting  are  all  shown  in  Rowlandson's  drawing  as  on  a  stage,  while 
the  tails  ships  form  an  appropriate  background  like  the  backcloth  of 
a  theatrical  scene.  It  is  a  scene  full  of  humor.  Sailors  are  leaning  on 
their  arms  out  of  a  window;  a  gold-laced  officer  bids  good-bye  to  his 
girl  while  his  trunks  are  being  carried  down  the  stairs;  a  drunken 
sailor  and  his  equally  drunken  woman  are  belaboring  one  another 
with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world;  and  a  wooden-legged  sailor  is 
scraping  away  for  very  life  on  a  fiddle,  and  dancing  grotesquely  to 
get  a  living." 

Constant  Lambert  made  these  comments  on  the  overture,  writing 
for  The  Dominant    (Oxford  University  Press,  February,   1928): 

"Melodically  speaking,  the  work  derives  to  a  certain  extent  from 
traditional  nautical  tunes  and  from  the  more  breezy  English  eigh- 
teenth-century composers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  similarity  in  cer- 
tain passages  to  the  symphonies  of  Boyce,  although  at  the  time  the 
composer  was  completely  ignorant  of  these  works.  Another  melodic 
influence  has  been  the  'sardafias'  of  Catalonia.  These  folk-dances  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Spanish  music,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  their  clear-cut  form  and  vigorous  melodic  line;  the  tunes 
are  often  curiously  English  in  atmosphere,  and  therefore  their  in- 
fluence has  in  no  way  caused  an  inconsistency  of  style  in  Walton's 
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music.  (With  the  possible  exception  of  Deodat  cle  Severac,  I  know  ot 
no  other  composer  who  has  been  swayed  by  this  dehghtful  popular 
tradition.)  From  the  harmonic  point  of  view  the  work  raises  no  prob- 
lems. The  style  is  broadly  diatonic,  with  a  free  use  of  diatonic  dis- 
cords but  with  nothing  approaching  atonality  or  polytonality;  we  are 
presented  with  neither  cliches  nor  innovations." 

In  addition  to  this  overture,  Mr.  Walton  has  been  heard  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  when  his  "Sinfonia  Concertante"  for  or- 
chestra with  piano  obligato  was  performed  on  March  2,  1928.  His 
"Belshazzar's  Feast"  for  orchestra  with  mixed  chorus  and  baritone 
solo  had  its  first  performance  in  this  country  at  these  concerts  on 
March  31,  1933,  when  the  chorus  was  the  Cecilia  Society  and  the 
soloist  David  Blair  McClosky.* 

William  Walton  entered  at  the  age  of  ten  the  choir  school  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  at  Oxford.  At  sixteen  he  become  a  student  at  the 
College  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Although  he  studied  with  Sir 
Hugh  Allen  and  later  with  Edward  J.  Dent,  he  was,  for  the  most 
part,  musically  self-taught.  It  was  in  1923  that  the  I.  S.  C.  M.  brought 
his  music  to  public  attention  by  performing  his  string  cjuartet.  In 
the  following  year  the  Carnegie  Trust  published  his  piano  quartet. 
'Ta^ade"  appeared  in  1926,  as  well  as  "Portsmouth  Point."  His  Viola 
Concerto  was  performed  in  1929  at  the  Promenade  Concerts,  with 
Paul  Hindemith  as  soloist.  "Belshazzar's  Feast"  was  brought  forth 
at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1931.  Before  his  Symphony  was  completed 
the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under  Sir  Hamilton  Harty,  per- 
formed it  without  the  finale  on  December  3,  1934.  The  same  con- 
ductor presided  over  the  first  complete  performance,  which  was  given 
by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra,  November  6, 
1935.  Walton  wrote  a  march,  "Crown  Imperial,"  for  the  coronation 
of  George  VI  in  1937,  and  a  setting  of  William  Dunbar's  "In  Honour 
of  the  City  of  London,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Leeds  Festival 
in  the  same  year. 


*  Walton's  suites  from    '"Facade,"  have  long  been  familiar  at  the  Pops. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 

By  Howard  Hanson 

Born  in  Wahoo,  Nel^raska,  October  28,   1896 


Mr.  Hanson  made  his  first  sketches  for  this  Symphony  in  1936.  The  Symphony 
was  written  in  fulfilhiient  of  a  commission  for  American  Avorks  1)y  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  and  its  first  three  movements  were  broadcast  over  a  network 
of  that  corporation,  the  composer  conducting,  September  19,  1937.  The  fourth 
movement  was  completed,  and  the  entire  Symphony  broadcast  at  a  National 
Broadcasting  Company  concert,  again  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  March 
26,  1938.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  concert  performances  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  3  and  4,  under  the  composer's  direction.  Tt  was  repeated  March  21  of 
the  same  season.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

HAVING  called  his  First  Symphony  "Nordic"  and  his  second  "Ro- 
mantic," Dr.  Hanson  gives  no  title  to  his  newest  symphony  other 
than  its  number.  He  admits,  however,  that  "temperamentally  the 
Third  Symphony  is  more  closely  related  to  the  First  Symphony,  the 
'Nordic,'  than  to  the  Second.  The  Third  Symphony  springs  definitely 
from  the  north,  and  has  its  genesis  in  the  composer's  reverence  for 
the  spiritual  contribution  that  has  been  made  to  America  by  the 
sturdy  race  of  northern  pioneers  who  as  early  as  1638  founded  the 
first  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  and  who  were  in  later  cen- 
turies to  constitute  such  a  mighty  force  in  the  conquering  of  the  West. 

"The  Symphony  pays  tribute  to  the  epic  qualities  of  those  pioneers. 
The  first  movement,  which  has  the  subtitle  andante  lamentando  — 
agitato,  is  both  rugged  and  turbulent  in  character,  alternating  with  a 
religious  mysticism.  The  second  movement,  andante  tianquillo,  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  for  the  most  part  peaceful  and  brooding  in  quality. 
The  third  movement,  tempo  scherzando,  is  in  the  tempo  of  a  fast 
scherzo,  and  is  vigorous  and  rhythmic.  The  fourth  movement,  marked 
largamente  e  pesante,  begins  with  the  brooding  character  of  the  first 
movement,  developing  into  an  extended  chorale  in  antiphonal  style, 
rising  to  a  climax  in  the  full  orchestra  out  of  which  appears  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  second  movement,  the  Symphony  ending  in  a  note 
of  exultation  and  rejoicing." 

To  David  Bruno  Ussher,  Los  Angeles  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  in  September,  1937,  while  the  finale  was  still  uncom- 
pleted, Dr.  Hanson  said:  "Like  my  second,  or  'Romantic'  Symphony, 
the  third  one,  too,  stands  as  an  avowal  against  a  certain  coldly  abstract, 
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Victor  Recordings 

by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 

SYMPHONY  No.  4  (Brahms) 

Album  M-730  Price  $5.00 


"LA  MER"  (Debussy) 
Album  M-643 


Price  $3.50 


PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION 

(Moussorgsky-Ravel) 


Album  M-102 

SYMPHONY  No.  29 
SYMPHONY  No.  34 
Album  M-795 

LA  VALSE  (Ravel) 
Records  7413-7414 


Price  $4.50 


PKice  $5.00 


Price  $2.00 


SYMPHONY  No.  6   (Tschaikowsky) 
Album  M-85  Price  $5.50 


The  B 


Wl 

VIC 

The  special  charaa 
beauty,  depth  and 
instruments  used,  n 
tones  of  these  insti 
FideHty  recording.  1 
they  are  heard  fron 

Almost  all  of  the  g 
and  Dr.  Koussevitzl 
of  the  other  great  ( 
your  own  selection 
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Played  by  the 
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ston  Symphony 
Drchestra 

play  at  your  command  on 

;OR    RECORDS 

rtics  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  exceptional 
niness  of  tone.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  magnificent 
1/  of  which  are  priceless  museum  pieces.  The  wonderful 
nents,  of  this  orchestra,  lose  nothing  in  a  Victor  Higher 
IX  hear  them  mellow,  pure,  transcendently  beautiful,  as 
ihe  stage. 

c  performances  for  which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  especially  famous  are  on  Victor  Records.  This  is  true 
itiestras  of  the  world  as  well.  Hear  a  symphonic  concert  of 
)i  the  new  Victor  Higher  Fidelity  Records  at  your  dealer's! 


A  MUSICAL  EVENT 

O^  ^    |>   "V-  SYMPHONY    No.    29,    IN    A    MAJOR 

^  r\  W\     I  SYMPHONY    No.    3  4,    INC    MAJOR 

on  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  in  honor  of 
Centennial  Year.  Victor  Album  M-795  —  5  Records,  $5.00. 
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would-be   non-sentimental  music  professed  by   certain   composers  of 
high  gifts." 

"The  Third  Symphony  as  a  whole,"  according  to  the  interviewer, 
"is  more  polyphonic  than  the  earlier  symphonies  and  harmonically 
purer.  There  are  fewer  'superimposed'  intervals,  and  more  chords 
essentially  of  triad  character.  Whatever  'dissonantal'  elements  occur 
are  the  consequence  of  counterpoint  rather  than  of  vertical  harmoni- 
zation." 

Howard  Hanson  was  born  of  Swedish  parents,  Hans  and  Hilma 
Hanson,  at  Wahoo,  Nebraska.  First  taught  by  his  mother,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Luther  College  and  the  University  School  of 
Music  of  his  native  State.  He  studied  composition  at  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  in  New  York  with  Percy  Goetschius,  and  later  at  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Music  at  Evanston,  under  C.  Lut- 
kin  and  Arne  Oldberg.  Taking  his  degree  in  1916,  he  taught  at  the 
"College  of  the  Pacific"  in  San  Jose,  California.  In  1921  he  was  elected 
to  a  three-year  fellowship  in  composition  at  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome.  Returning  to  America  in  1924,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester,  New  York,  the  position 
which  he  now  holds. 

His  First  ("Nordic")  Symphony  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  5,  1929,  the  composer  conduct- 
ing. The  "Romantic"  Symphony  No.  2,  composed  for  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  performed  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1930,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  The  same  symphony  was 
included  in  the  special  progiamme  of  American  music  by  this  Or- 
chestra in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  4,  1939,  again  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  and  performed  in  the  regular  series,  April 
18,  1941.  It  was  performed  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 
August  9,  1941. 

In  addition  to  the  three  symphonies.  Dr.  Hanson's  orchestral 
works  include  the  symphonic  poems  "North  and  West"  (1923),  "Lux 
Aeterna"  (1923),  and  "Pan  and  the  Priest"  (1926).  There  is  an  Organ 
Concerto  (1926),  and  a  suite  from  "Merrymount."  "Merrymount,"  a 
three-act  opera  to  a  libretto  of  Richard  Stokes,  was  produced  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York  in  1932.  Choral  works 
include  "The  Lament  of  Beowulf"  (1925);  "Heroic  Elegy"  (1927); 
Songs  from  "Drum  Taps,"  after  Walt  Whitman  (1935);  and  a  tran- 
scription for  chorus  and  orchestra  of  Palestrina,  "Pope  Marcellus 
Mass"  (1937).  Chamber  works  include  a  piano  quintet,  a  piano 
quartet,  and  a  string  quartet. 
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SYMPHONIA  DOMESTICA,  Op.  53 

By    Richard    Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June   ii,   1864 


The  score  is  inscribed  on  its  last  page:  "Charlottenburg,  December  31,  1903." 
The  "Symphonia  Domestica"  had  its  first  performance  at  a  Strauss  Festival  in 
New  York,  the  composer  conducting  Hans  Hermann  Wetzler's  Orchestra,  March  21, 
1904.  The  "Symphonia  Domestica"  was  first  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  February  15,  1907.  Its  most  recent  performance  in  this  series 
was  on  January  24,  1936,  when  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  oboe  d'amore,  English 
horn,  clarinet  in  D,  clarinet  in  A,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  four 
saxophones  ad  lib.,  four  kettle-drums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

THIS  is  the  last  but  one  of  Strauss's  mighty  series  of  tone  poems. 
Written  in  1903,  it  was  followed  belatedly  in  1915  by  the  "Alpine 
Symphony."  When  the  "Symphonia  Domestica"  had  its  original  New 
York  performance,  the  composer  gave  out  no  verbal  clue  of  his  inten- 
tions beyond  the  title  itself  and  the  dedication:  "Meiner  lieben  Frau 
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und  unserm  Jungen."  He  said  to  an  interviewer,  "I  wish  my  music 
to  be  listened  to  purely  as  music."  This  caused  much  argument  and 
speculation,  for  Strauss  had  given  out  a  plain  hint  of  a  programme 
before  he  had  composed  the  work.  He  had  told  a  reporter  of  the 
Musical  Times  in  London  in  1902:  "My  next  tone  poem  will  illustrate 
*a  day  in  my  family.'  It  will  be  partly  lyrical,  partly  humorous  —  a 
triple  fugue,  the  three  subjects  representing  papa,  mamma,  and  baby." 
When  the  new  "symphony"  was  played  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in  June  of  that  year,  in  Dresden  in  November  and  in  Berlin  in  Decem- 
ber, divisions  and  subtitles  appeared  in  the  programmes.  When  it  was 
played  in  London,  in  February,  1905,  there  were  disclosures  branded 
as  "official"  which  had  not  previously  appeared.  "In  accordance  with 
his  custom,"  said  the  Daily  News,  "he  has  not  put  forward  a  definite 
programme  of  his  own,  but,  with  some  inconsistency,  he  has  allowed  a 
description  to  be  made  public  —  with  some  inconsistency  because  he 
has  declared  that  he  wishes  his  music  to  be  listened  to  as  if  it  meant 
nothing  in  particular  if  the  hearer  feels  more  comfortable  in  ignoring 
the  programme."  The  description  which  followed  interpreted  the 
scherzo  "as  representing  the  child  in  its  bath,"  the  subject  of  the  fugue 
as  a  "merry  argument,"  the  "dispute  between  father  and  mother  being 
the  future  of  the  son."  A  nine-page  analysis  of  the  score  by  William 
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Klatte,  whose  analyses  have  been  taken  as  sanctioned  by  the  com- 
poser, had  appeared  in  Die  Musik  for  January,  1905.  Strauss,  who 
after  writing  each  of  his  tone  poems  had  been  harassed  by  the  curious 
when  he  withheld  a  programme,  upbraided  by  the  conventional  when 
he  gave  one  out,  in  this  case  suffered  both  ills,  and  was  additionally 
accused  by  some  of  not  knowing  his  own  mind,  by  others  of  publicity- 
seeking.  "With  each  new  work  of  Strauss,"  wrote  Ernest  Newman, 
"there  is  the  same  tomfoolery  —  one  can  use  no  milder  word  to  de- 
scribe proceedings  that  no  doubt  have  a  rude  kind  of  German  humor, 
but  that  strike  other  people  as  more  than  a  trifle  silly.  So  it  is  now 
with  the  'Symphonia  Domestica.'  "  Strauss,  not  unlike  most  artists, 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  hoped,  above  all,  for  a  general 
understanding  of  his  musical  intentions  — a  clear  and  straight  appre- 
hension of  his  music,  as  he  himself  felt  it.  There  intervened  the  in- 
evitable obstacle  of  the  programme.  In  trying  to  explain  himself  he 
usually  started  up  a  babble  of  altercation  which  obscured  his  true 
musical  purposes  to  the  world.  Striving  to  avoid  the  dilemma,  he  some- 
times brought  it  more  than  ever  upon  his  head. 


The  "Domestica"  divides  into  the  four  distinct  sections  of  a  sym- 
phony. The  verbal  description  as  permitted  by  the  composer  was 
finally  boiled  down,  in  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  concert  of  December 
12,   1904,  to  this  skeleton  guide: 

"I.     Introduction    and    development    of    the    three    chief   groups 
of  themes. 

The  husband's  themes: 

{a)  Easy-going,      {b)  Dreamy,      (c)  Fiery. 
The  wife's  themes: 

(a)  Lively  and  gay,    (b)     Grazioso. 
The  child's  theme: 
Tranquil. 

II.     Scherzo. 

Parent's  happiness.     Childish  play. 

Cradle  song    (the  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  evening). 

III.     Adagio. 

Doing  and  thinking.     Love  scene. 

Dreams  and  cares   (the  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  morning). 

IV.     Finale. 

Awakening  and  merry  dispute    (double  fugue). 
Joyous  conclusion." 

There  is  no  break  in  the  flow  of  the  score,  and  the  whole  is  far 
more  closely  integrated  by  the  constantly  recurring  themes  of  its  three 
characters  than  the  most  "cyclic"  of  symphonies. 
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The  work  starts  with  the  depiction  of  the  husband  in  his  several 
moods,  which  blend  one  into  the  other.  There  are  three  principal 
themes  set  forth  in  close  succession.  The  'cellos  open  the  score  with 
a  theme  marked  "gemdchlich"  ("comfortable,"  "good-humored," 
"easy-going");  in  the  fifth  bar  the  oboe  gives  a  gentle,  "dreamy" 
theme;  there  is  a  subsidiary  theme  (for  the  clarinets)  marked 
"murrisch,"  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  "grumpy"  to  ruffle  the  prevailing 
serenity.  The  violins  set  forth  one  more  theme  of  the  husband, 
"fiery,"  and  rising  to  forte.  The  first  theme,  repeated  by  the  bassoons 
and  'cellos,  leads  directly  to  the  theme  of  the  wife  (Hvely  and  capri- 
cious, with  prominent  violin  solo).  It  is  developed  with  the  husband's 
first  and  "fiery"  themes,  and  there  enters  the  third  character  in  the 
domestic  drama.  The  child's  theme  is  tenderly  sung  by  the  oboe 
d'amore,  over  a  string  accompaniment. 

There  are  boisterous  trills,  adoring  exclamations,*  and  there  fol- 
lows a  joyous,  romping  scherzo,  with  themes  of  husband  and  wife 
worked  in  in  a  grazioso  spirit.  If  the  child  is  being  put  to  bed,  as  the 
German  analyst  tells  us,  the  father  takes  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
process.  The  music  subsides  to  a  cradle  song  which  ends  as  the  clock 
softly  strikes  seven,  and  there  follows  a  last  gentle  lullaby  for  suc- 
cessive wood-wind  instruments  and  'cello,  to  an  accompaniment  of 
clarinet  arpeggios. 

The  adagio  follows.  The  themes  of  the  husband  appear  still  again, 
and  are  treated  with  full  orchestration  and  new  variety.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  labelled  "Doing  and  Thinking,"  but  the  score  itself 
gives  no  verbal  aid.  The  wife's  chief  theme  is  treated  also  with  in- 
creased lyricism,  and  the  two  are  blended  in  what  is  called  the  "Love 
Scene,"  rising  to  a  moving  climax.  There  follows  a  section  which  has 
acquired  the  label  "Dreams  and  Cares,"  a  soft  music  of  blissful 
reminiscence,  in  which  the  child,  too,  is  fondly  remembered.  The 
dreams  fade;  day  has  come  again.  The  morning  hour  of  se\en  strikes, 
and  at  once  the  child  is  awake,  as  joyous  trills  on  the  flutes  and  muted 
trumpets  attest. 

There  is  a  family  romp  before  which  the  former  one  pales,  in  the 
form  of  a  double  fugue.  The  first  subject  is  derived  from  the  child's 
theme.  The  bassoons  start  it,  and  the  other  winds  take  it  up.  The 
fugal  discourse  is  rich  in  complexity  and  various  in  color,  four  saxo- 
phones presently  taking  their  part  in  the  argument.  The  violins  in 
their  high  register  start  the  second  subject.  Themes  of  the  husband 
and  wife  are  both  involved.  The  climax  of  the  fugue  is  reached  and 
diminishes  over  a  long  pedal  point.  The  last  section  of  the  finale, 
labeled  "Joyous  Decision,"  opens  with  a  new  theme  for  the  'cellos, 
which  introduces  a  folk-like  theme  in  the  winds.  The  domestic  felicity 
is  still  further  developed  with  themes  of  husband  and  wife.  The 
evocative  "dreamy"  theme  of  the  husband  attains  new  imaginative 
eloquence,  and  gives  way  once  more  to  the  child's  theme.  The  "easy- 
going" theme  of  the  husband  attains  a  powerful  assertion.  The  adadgio 
is  recalled.  The  symphony  ends  in  jubilation. 


*Over  brass  notes  in  the  score  is  inscribed:   "Die  Tanten :   'Gam  der  Papa!'  —  Die   Onkels.- 
'Ganz  die  Mama!'  " 

[copyrighted] 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


The  Boston  S)iii|)li()ny  Oiclicsira  gave  over  200 
concerts  last  year,  —  the  equivalent  of  4  concerts  in 
every  7  days  of  the  year  — 

Audiences  totalled  over  824,000  persons  of  whom 
at  least  half  paid  $1  or  less,  or  attended  free — 

To  render  this  service  cost  just  over  $1,000,000, 
of  which  approximately  90%  was  covered  by  operat- 
ing and  other  revenues  — 

This  is  a  record  of  service  that  few  if  any  non- 
profit or  charitable  organizations  can  equal  and 
certainly  merits  the  support  of  every  public-spirited 
citizen  — 

I  must  count  on  all  past  Friends  to  continue 
their  financial  support  and  on  the  enrollment  of 
many  new  Friends  who  may  wish  to  help  us  make 
up  this  deficit  — 

Contributions  made  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  at 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  or  at  Symphony  Hall,  con- 
stitute enrollment  in  our  essential  Society  without 
further  formality  — 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,   1941-1942 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  January  15 


Programme 

RICHARD   BURGIN,   Conducting 


Tchaikovsky Andante  funebre  e  doloroso  from  the 

String  Quartet  No.  3,  in  E-flat  minor,  Op.  30 


PLAYED  IN  MEMORY  OF 
NATALIE  KOUSSEVITZKY 
DIED    JANUARY    11.    1942 


Brahms Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  i  in  D  minor.  Op.  15 

I.     Maestoso 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Rondo:   Allegro   non   tioppo 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  G  minor.  Op.  25 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Arnold  Schoenberg) 
I.     Allegro 
II.     Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

III.  Andante   con   moto 

IV.  Rondo  alia  Zingarese 


SOLOIST 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4,  1881,  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

It  was  introduced  to  Boston  by  Theodore  Thomas,  with  his  orchestra,  October 
14,  1881.  The  first  performance  by  this  Orchestra  was  November  17,  1882.  The  last 
performance  in  this  series  was  April  9,   1937. 

Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  "Akademische  Fest-Ouverture"  and  the 
''Tragische  Ouverture"  were  composed  in  one  summer  —  in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and  al- 
though he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96).  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June,  1880,  "and 
although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —  and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.  Brahms'  friends 
of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker),  or  of 
music-making  together. 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon  Brahms,  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  composer  re- 
sponded in  kind,  and  made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of 
an  overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  unduly 
hastened  when  artistic  good  faith  and  the  heritage  of  the  musical 
world  are  considered.  Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another 
"Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger  is  not  mistaken. 
The  performance  came  the  following  January,  when  Brahms  con- 
ducted it  at  Breslau,  while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the 
philosophical  faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  presumably  gowned,  in 
the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his  overture  were 
quite  innocent  of  such  "academic"  formality.  It  is  about  a  tavern 
table,  the  faculty  forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into 
German  college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  attended  a  university  he 
had  tasted  something  of  this  life  at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man, 
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he  visited  with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University.  Brahms 
did  not  forget  the  melody  that  filled  the  Kneipe,  inspired  by  good 
company  and  good  beer.  Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor, 
inevitably  interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them.  ''Wir  hatten 
gebauet  ein  stdttliches  Haus"  is  first  given  out  by  the  trumpets.  "Der 
Landesvater"  ("Hort,  ich  sing'  das  Lied  der  Lieder")  is  used  rhyth- 
mically, delightfully  developed.  The  "Fuchslied"  or  Freshman's  Song 
i^'Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh'  ")  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned 
Brahms,  and  leaves  all  educational  solemnities  behind.  The  air  is  in- 
troduced by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had 
composed  "a  very  jolly  potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe/'  Kal- 
beck inquired  jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  "Fox  song."  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kalbeck,  taken  aback,  protested  that 
he  could  not  imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  "leathery 
Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is  wholly  unnecessary." 
Brahmsian  horseplay  does  not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities 
are  saved  beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally  intones  the 
hearty  college  hymn,  ''Gaudeamus  IgitiLr." 

According  to  John  Fuller-Maitland,  the  overture  is  proof  of  Brahms' 
"sense  of  humor."  The  phrase  might  be  amended  to  "good-humored." 
The  laughter  of  Brahms  was  the  overflow  of  high  spirits  in  the  warmth 
of  a  friendly  group  gathered  in  a  burgerlich  beer  garden,  and  quite  in 
accord  with  the  festive  mood  of  German  student  jollification  —  a  mood 
which  at  forty-seven  he  had  by  no  means  lost.  The  Brahms  of  simple 
north  German  origin,  who,  loving  his  kind,  could  turn  their  Volksweise 
into  poetry  delicate  and  personal  without  loss  of  native  simplicity, 
could  have  handled  this  particular  subject  in  only  one  way.  What 
another  would  have  turned  into  a  claptrap  potpourri,  Brahms  welded 
into  a  fine-grained  score,  free  of  bald  allusion,  unified  by  his  personal 
approach  into  enduring  beauty.  Walter  Niemann  finds  the  overture 
a  music  with  the  wistfulness  of  reflective  middle  age.  He  calls  it  "the 
half-sad,  half-solemn  retrospect  of  a  mature  man  looking  back  over 
his  own  vanished  youth  and  the  fun  of  his  glorious  student  days, 
rather  than  an  exuberant,  boisterous  piece  of  student  life  in  the 
present.  This  is  at  once  evident  from  the  significant  stress  laid  upon 
its  meditative  parts,  which,  in  the  whole  of  the  first  third  of  it,  seem, 
as  it  were,  to  force  themselves  to  take  a  humorous  turn  by  an  effort. 
It  is  in  this  blend  of  past  and  present,  of  seriousness  and  jollity,  sad- 
ness and  exuberance,  that  the  peculiar  beauty  of  this  overture  consists." 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  NO.  i  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,   1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 


Brahms  composed  his  First  Concerto  through  the  years  1854-58.  It  had  its  first 
performance  at  Hanover,  January  22,  1859,  with  Joachim  conducting,  and  the 
composer  as  soloist.  A  performance  in  Boston  was  announced  by  Theodore  Thomas 
to  be  given  on  December  9,  1871,  but  was  cancelled.  The  honor  of  the  first  per- 
formance in  this  city  belatedly  fell  to  Harold  Bauer,  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  on  December  1,  1900.  This  was  Mr.  Bauer's  first  appearance  in  the 
United  States.  The  same  pianist  repeated  the  Concerto  at  these  concerts  in  1914, 
1920,  and  1925.  Artur  Schnabel  played  it  at  the  Brahms  Festival  in  1930,  and 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  at  the  Brahms  Festival  in  1933.  There  was  a  performance  by 
Myra  Hess,  April   15,  1932,  and  by  Rudolf  Serkin,  December  30,   1938. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two   trombones,  tympani  and  strings. 

Ir  MUST  have  been  with  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  the  great 
things  expected  of  him  that  the  youthful  Johannes  Brahms  labored 
upon  his  first  venture  into  the  orchestral  field.  The  Brahms  whom 
Schumann  received  into  his  arms  and  publicly  named  the  torchbearer 
of  the  symphonic  tradition  was  an  obscure  youth  of  twenty,  and  far 
from  ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  prophecy  which,  under 
the  caption  "Neue  Bahyie,"  Schumann  released  on  October  23,  1853. 
Coming  after  ten  years  of  virtual  retirement  from  the  literary  arena, 
the  pronouncement  was  the  more  sensational.  The  world,  which  as 
always  contained  a  plentiful  portion  of  skeptics,  was  told  that  one 
had  come  "who  should  reveal  his  mastery,  not  by  gradual  develop- 
ment, but  should  spring,  like  Minerva,  fully  armed,  from  the  head  of 
Jove.  And  now  he  has  come,  the  young  creature  over  whose  cradle  the 
Graces  and  heroes  have  kept  watch.  His  name  is  Johannes  Brahms." 
Schumann  went  further,  and  ventured  to  hope:  "If  he  would  only 
point  his  magic  wand  to  where  the  might  of  mass,  in  chorus  and 
orchestra,  lends  him  his  power,  yet  more  wondrous  glimpses  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  world  of  the  spirit  await  us." 

The  Jove-born  hero  must  have  been  more  than  a  little  appalled 
when  this  solemn  commission  was  publicly  laid  upon  his  sturdy  but 
inexperienced  shoulders.  Schumann's  sanguine  predictions  had  been 
built  upon  nothing  more  tangible  than  a  portfolio  of  piano  pieces 
in  manuscript.  But  the  young  pianist  from  Hamburg  had  always  a 
stout  heart.  Indeed,  he  had  in  mind  a  symphony,  and  probably  a 
sketch  or  two  in  his  wallet.  Characteristically,  Brahms  proceeded  with 
infinite  care  and  labor,  fully  aware  that  the  domain  Schumann  had 
pointed  out  as  his  inheritance  was  mighty  in  precedent,  sacred  in  tra- 
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dition.  He  was  determined  to  do  full  justice  to  himself,  his  score,  and 
the  expectations  of  his  kindly  prophet. 

Brahms  would  never  have  achieved  his  first  Herculean  labor  —  the 
labor  which  at  last  produced  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  —  if  he  had 
not  been  armed  with  an  indispensable  weapon  which  was  to  stand 
him  in  good  stead  through  life  —  rigorous  self-criticism.  So,  when  in 
1854  he  was  ready  to  show  three  sketched  movements  of  a  symphony 
(the  first  even  orchestrated)  to  Clara  Schumann  and  others  of  his 
friendly  advisers,  probably  not  one  of  them  was  more  aware  than  the 
composer  that  all  was  not  yet  well.  He  had  cast  his  score  into  a  tran- 
scription for  two  pianos,  for  ready  assimilation,  and  frequently  played 
it  over  with  Clara  Schumann  or  Julius  Grimm.  In  this  guise,  the 
traits  of  the  originally  pianistic  Brahms  apparently  asserted  them- 
selves. He  seemed  to  be  tending  toward  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes, 
and  yet  the  work  was  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  two  instruments, 
as  Grimm  frequently  pointed  out.  "Johannes,  however,  had  quite  con- 
vinced himself,"  so  relates  Florence  May,  Brahms'  pupil  and  biog- 
rapher, "that  he  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  writing  of  a  symphony,  and 
it  occurred  to  Grimm  that  the  music  might  be  rearranged  as  a  piano 
concerto.  This  proposal  was  entertained  by  Brahms,  who  accepted 
the  first  and  second  movements  as  suitable  in  essentials  for  this  form. 
The  change  of  structure  involved  in  the  plan,  however,  proved  far 
from  easy  of  successful  accomplishment,  and  occupied  much  of  the 
composer's  time  during  two  years."  The  advice  of  his  friend  Joachim, 
who  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  concertos,  was  often  sought  by  Brahms. 
The  original  third  movement  of  the  projected  symphony  was  laid 
aside  and  eventually  used  as  the  number  "Behold  all  flesh,"  in  the 
German  Requiem.  The  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  wdiich  emerged 
in  1858  after  these  transformations,  has  every  mark  of  the  organism 
which  is  held  aloft  by  a  Herculean  arm,  through  ordeal  by  fire  and 
water,  to  a  final  heroic  metamorphosis. 

No  more  masterful  score  has  come  from  a  comparative  novice  in 
the  symphonic  and  in  the  concerto  field.  The  wilful  composer  con- 
quers both  media,  welds  them  into  one  close-wrought  texture.  The 
piano  speaks  with  a  true  orchestral  voice  —  is  identified  rather  than 
contrasted  with  the  "tutti."  Gone  is  the  easy  give  and  take  of  Mozart's 
concertos,  the  pearly  cascades  of  piano  virtuosity  which  Liszt  had 
provided.  Even  Beethoven's  Fourth  and  Fifth  Concertos,  in  the  slow 
movements  of  which  piano  and  orchestra  exchange  comments  in  a 
thoughtful  dialogue  —  even  Beethoven  was  superseded,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  organic  integration.  "A  symphony  with  piano  obbligato," 
Biilow  called  it  —  an  axiom  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  for  a  con- 
certo, formally  speaking,  it  remained.  It  was  not  surprising  that  this 
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Victor  Recordings 

by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 
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bulky  and  formidable  work  should  have  repelled  and  antagonized 
many  of  its  first  hearers.  Even  the  devoted  Clara  Schumann  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  a  certain  perplexity  about  the  rugged  and  powerful 
first  movement.  "Strangely  enough,"  she  wrote  her  young  friend,  "I 
understand  why  the  first  movement  of  the  concerto  still  troubles  you; 
it  is  so  wonderful  in  detail,  and  yet  the  whole  is  not  yet  vivifying, 
though  it  inspires  enthusiasm.  But  what  is  the  reason  of  this?  I  can- 
not make  it  out."  The  composer  must  have  been  taken  aback  by  the 
cool  initial  reception  of  the  concerto  at  Hanover,  where  he  appeared 
as  pianist  under  Joachim's  direction,  in  1859. 

He  could  hardly  have  expected  a  better  fate  when  it  was  performed 
at  Leipzig  five  days  later,  again  with  the  composer  as  pianist,  in  the 
sacrosanct  atmosphere  of  the  Gewandhaus,  where  the  well-groomed 
measures  of  the  late  Mendelssohn  were  still  held  inviolate.  The  audi- 
ence was  duly  frigid.  The  first  and  second  movements  were  received 
in  ominous  silence,  and  when  at  the  conclusion  two  or  three  attempted 
to  applaud  they  were  promptly  hissed  down.  When  various  Leipzig 
musicians  pointedly  refrained  from  so  much  as  mentioning  his  new 
concerto  to  Brahms,  it  appeared  that  musical  factionism  was  mustering 
a  determined  front  against  him.  Ferdinand  David  alone  among  his 
acquaintances  spoke  to  him  openly  and  warmly  of  the  work.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  gave  the  piece  hard  words,  and  spoke  of  it  as 
"born  to  the  grave."  Only  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  considered  it  its  duty 
"to  insist  upon  the  admirable  sides  of  the  work,  and  to  protest  against 
the  not  very  estimable  manner  in  which  judgment  has  been  passed 
on  it."  Brahms  reported  these  dismal  results  in  a  letter  to  Joachim, 
describing  the  event  as  "a  brilliant  and  decided  failure."  That  his 
beloved  score,  the  result  of  years  of  struggle,  had  been  received  with 
the  silence  of  unconcealed  dislike,  must  surely  have  wounded  him. 
But  the  doughty-spirited  Brahms  was  far  from  crushed.  "I  believe  it  is 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  me,"  he  wrote.  "In  spite  of 
all  this  the  concerto  will  please  some  day  when  I  have  improved  its 
construction.  It  makes  one  pull  one's  thoughts  together  and  raises 
one's  spirit." 

The  concerto  made  its  way,  though  not  too  rapidly,  into  public 
favor.  The  composer  played  it  with  success,  in  his  native  Hamburg, 
two  months  later.  After  its  publication,  in  1861,  he  played  it  in  Carls- 
ruhe,  Oldenburg,  Vienna,  Bremen,  Munich,  Utrecht,  Wiesbaden. 
When  Clara  Schumann  played  it  at  Leipzig  in  1873,  a,  slight  thaw 
was  observable.  But  a  performance  of  January  31,  1895,  showed  a 
complete  transformation  in  the  Leipzig  point  of  view.  Brahms,  then 
much  venerated,  was  making  his  final  public  appearance  at  the 
Gewandhaus.   He  conducted  while   Eugen  d'Albert   played   the   two 
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piano  concertos.  Leipzig  took  this  substantial  musical  fare  with  every 
sign  of  enjoyment. 

The  fully  developed  and  richly  episodic  first  movement  has  im- 
pressed writers  with  its  intensely  dramatic,  even  tragic  import.  There 
is  a  long  setting-forth  of  the  principal  theme  by  the  orchestra  before 
the  piano  makes  its  entrance  in  continuation  of  what  the  orchestra 
has  introduced.  The  second  theme,  in  a  gentle  and  lyric  F  major,  is 
contrasted  in  character,  and  seems  to  be  the  particular  property  of  the 
piano,  being  announced  by  the  soloist  unaccompanied.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable development,  a  recapitulation  in  which  the  piano  takes  the 
lead  in  the  initial  theme,  a  recurrence  of  the  second  theme  again  by 
the  piano  alone,  and  a  long  coda. 

The  second  movement  (adagio ^  D  major)  was  inscribed  in  the  manu- 
script score,  "Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini,."  This  led  Max 
Kalbeck  to  an  interpretation,  for  he  noted  that  the  music  had  been 
drafted  shortly  after  Robert  Schumann's  attempt  at  suicide  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  Rhine.  Kalbeck,  remembering  that  Brahms  had 
sometimes  addressed  Schumann  as  ''Mynheer  Domine,"  read  the  Latin 
inscription  as  a  reference  to  Schumann,  and  as  Brahms'  self-appoint- 
ment as  the  custodian  ''blessed"  with  the  artistic  mission  of  the  master. 
Others  have  found  a  less  preposterous  construction  —  an  allusion  to 
Clara  Schumann,  for  Brahms  wrote  to  her  on  December  30,  1856,  in 
connection  with  the  Concerto:  "I  am  also  painting  a  lovely  picture 
of  you;  it  is  to  be  the  Adagio." 
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The  final  movement  is  an  orthodox  rondo,  an  admirable  example 
of  the  composer's  elaborate  structural  working-out.  The  principal 
theme  is  at  once  stated  by  the  piano  and  developed  orchestrally.  The 
second  theme  is  likewise  given  to  the  piano  solo.  There  are  extensive 
developments  and  episodes,  including  a  fugato  by  the  orchestra,  and 
a  cadenza  before  the  extensive  coda.  Donald  Francis  Tovey,  whose 
analysis  of  this  concerto  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  he  has  written, 
answers  those  who  have  found  the  lilting  quality  of  the  Rondo  out 
of  keeping  with  the  sombre  first  and  second  movements  by  pointing 
out  "the  immense  energy  of  Brahms'  main  theme,"  and  the  genuine 
"symphonic  power"  in  many  of  the  pages  which  follow.  Professor 
Tovey  believes  that  the  Rondo  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Concerto  "has 
had  an  extraordinarily  strong  influence"  on  this  rondo,  as  also  on  the 
rondo  of  Joachim's  Hungarian  Concerto. 
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Aaron  Richmond  'presents 


MISCHA 
ELMAN 

SUN.  AFT. 
JAN.  18,  at  3.30 

Tickets  ^ow  at 
Sympbony  Hall 

(Steinway  Piano) 

Programme   includes : 
Wieniawski,     Concerto     in     D 
painor;  Debussy,  Sonate;  Bach, 
"Partita"    in    E    major;    Sam- 
martini-Nachez,     "Passacaglia" 


BALLET 

Ballet  Theatre,  following  great  New  York  success  featuring 

MARKOVA,  BARONOVA,  DOLIN,  and  company  of  65  dancers 

and  Symphony  Orchestra.  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE" 

TICKETS:  55c.  to  $2.20,  1st  balcony 

1 1.65  to  I2.75,  orchestra  and  orchestra  circle 

BOX-OFFICE:  204  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Square 

BOX-OFFICE  DOWNTOWN,  WILBUR  Theatre  (Jan.  17-19-20) 

Wednesday  Eve.  Jan.  21 

"Lilac  Garden"  "Three  Virgins  and  a  Devil"  "Bluebeard" 
Thursday  Eve.  Jan.  22 

"Giselle"  (2  acts)  "Princess  Aurora"  (Tschaikowsky  music) 
Friday  Eve.  Jan.  23  "Goyescas"  "Russian  Soldier"  "Bluebeard'' 
Saturday  Mat.    Jan.  24,  "Peter  and  the  Wolf"  "Pas  de  Quatre" 

"Bluebeard" 
Saturday  Eve.  Jan.  24,  "Naughty  Lisette"  "Gala  Performance" 

Dances  from  the  "Red  Poppy" 

H  E  LEN     TRAUB E  L 

Dramatic  Soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
SUN.  AFT.  JAN.  25  at  3.30 

TICKETS    NOW    AT    BOX-OFFICE  (Baldwin   Piano) 

JAN    SM  ETERLIN 

Noted  Polish  Pianist 
WED.    EVE.    JAN.    28 -JORDAN    HALL     (steiuway  Piano) 

LAURITZ      MELCHIOR 

Leading  Heroic  Tenor  of  the  Met. 
SUN.    AFT.    FEB.     l,    in    JORDAN    HALL      (Baldwin  Piano) 
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CLAUDIO   ARRAU 


CLAUDio  Arrau  was  born  in  Chilian,  Chile,  February  6,  1904.  Be- 
ginning his  musical  studies  there,  he  was  sent  by  his  government 
to  Europe  to  complete  them.  In  Berlin  he  was  the  pupil  of  Martin 
Kraus.  After  tours  of  Europe  and  South  America  he  came  to  this 
country,  where,  among  many  engagements,  he  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  4,  1924,  playing 
Chopin's  Concerto  in  F  minor.  Mr.  Arrau  was  awarded  in  1927  the 
Grand  Prix  International  des  Pianistes  at  Geneva.  Between  tours  of 
South  America  he  made  a  tour  of  England  in  1938.  Last  season  he 
toured  the  United  States  after  an  absence  of  fourteen  years. 
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QUARTET  IN  G  minor  for  Piano  and  Strings,  Op.  25 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at   Hamburg,  May   7,    1833;   died   at   Vienna,  April   3,    1897) 

Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  Arnold  Schonberg 
(Born  in  Vienna,  September  13,  1874) 


The  Piano  Quartet  of  Brahms  in  G  minor,  completed  in  1861,  was  first  performed 
on  November  16,  1861  at  Hamburg,  when  Clara  Schumann  was  the  pianist. 

Schonberg  made  his  orchestration  of  this  Quartet  at  Hollywood,  Calif.,  in  1937. 
The  orchestration  had  its  first  performance  under  the  leadership  of  Otto  Klemperer 
at  a  concert  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  May  5,  1938.  It  was  per- 
formed at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  December  15,  1938,  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  31,  1941,  Richard  Burgin  con- 
ducting. 

The  score,  which  is  dated  September  19,  1937,  calls  for  t^vo  flutes  and  piccolo, 
three  oboes,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  tympani, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  xylophone,  and  strings. 

BRAHMS  from  the  age  of  twenty-four  spent  portions  of  three  seasons 
at  the  Court  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Lippe-Detmold.  This,  his  only 
residential  paid  position,  was  far  from  onerous,  even  though  in  the 
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autumn  of  i860  the  restless  arid  independent  nature  of  Brahms  de- 
manded its  freedom.  At  Detmold  the  presence  of  Brahms  was  required 
only  from  September  through  December.  His  duties  were  to  conduct 
the  Court  Choral  Society  and  occasionally  the  Court  Orchestra  of  forty- 
five  musicians,  to  play  the  piano  when  needed,  and  to  give  piano  les- 
sons to  the  Princess  Frederike  of  Lippe-Detmold.  The  friendly  courtesy 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  tempered  somewhat  his  impatience  with 
the  rather  punctilious  etiquette  of  the  courtly  routine.  On  the  whole, 
Brahms  derived  much  from  his  sojourn  at  Lippe-Detmold.  For  the 
first  time  he  could  concern  himself  with  writing  music  for  chorus  or 
chamber  groups  with  the  assurance  of  being  able  to  try  it  out  forth- 
with. His  two  Serenades,  which  were  his  first  orchestral  works,  were 
the  product  of  Lippe-Detmold,  as  were  (in  sketch  form  at  least)  his 
three  Quartets  for  piano  and  strings. 


When,  in  September,  1862,  Brahms  established  himself  in  Vienna, 
he  tried  over  the  two  quartets  at  the  house  of  the  pianis!.  Julius 
Epstein.  Joseph  Hellmesberger,  together  with  his  quartet,  came  in  to 
take  the  violin  parts,  the  composer  taking  his  place  at  the  piano.  As 
the  musicians  put  down  their  bows,  Hellmesberger  proclaimed  him  on 
the  spot  the  "heir  to  Beethoven,"  and  invited  him  to  play  the  piece 
at  the  coming  opening  recital  of  the  Hellmesberger  Quartet  on  No- 
vember 16.  On  this  occasion  the  audience  applauded  the  Finale,  while 
the  critics  failed  to  show  any  enthusiasm. 

Brahms  had  sent  the  two  quartets  to  the  publisher  Simrock  ten 
days  before.  He  was  asked  later  to  make  a  piano  four-hand  arrange- 
ment of  the  G  minor  Quartet,  which  he  did  with  some  reluctance, 
asking  a  greater  fee  than  he  had  for  the  score  itself,  and  stipulating 
that  his  name  should  not  be  disclosed  as  the  arranger.  He  was  annoyed 
when  his  name  thus  appeared  upon  the  printed  arrangement. 


The  following  analysis  of  the  quartet  in  Schonberg's  orchestration 
is  quoted  from  the  programmes  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra: 

I.  Allegro,  G  minor,  4-4  time.  The  principal  theme  is  stated  by  the  wood  wind 
(for  four  measures)  and  strings.  The  second  subject  makes  its  appearance,  in  D 
major,  in  the  violoncellos  and  it  is  taken  up  by  the  wood  wind,  A  second  section 
of  this  theme  is  given  out  (also  in  D  major)  by  the  oboe,  accompanied  by  the 
strings,  some  of  the  latter  playing  pizzicato.  There  is  a  third  section,  its  melody 
being  allotted  to  the  violas,  the  violins  taking  it  up  six  measures  later.  The  Develop- 
ment section  begins  with  a  working  out  of  the  principal  subject.  An  episode  in 
G  major  is  heard  in  the  strings  over  an  organ  point  on  G.  A  sudden  forte  brings 
back  development  of  the  principal  theme,  this  almost  immediately  being  followed 
by  the  Recapitulation,  its  opening  subject  in  the  strings.  The  second  subject  is  now 
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in  the  violins,  its  three  sections  recurring,  but  with  different  scoring.  A  coda  is  based 
upon  the  opening  theme  and  brings  the  movement  to  a  pianissimo  close. 

II.  Intermezzo  (Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  C  minor,  9-8  time).  This  movement 
originally  was  called  a  "Scherzo"  by  Brahms.  It  begins  with  the  principal  subject  in 
the  oboe  and  English  horn  over  repeated  C's  in  the  second  violins.  The  strings  take 
up  the  theme.  A  continuing  section  is  given  out  by  the  clarinet,  espressivo,  the 
violins  continuing  it.  Development  of  both  sections  follows.  The  Trio  (animato) 
now  supervenes,  its  subject  announced  by  the  violins  against  a  moving  figure  in 
the  clarinets.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Trio  the  whole  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  and   there  is  a  coda,  thirteen  measures  long. 

III.  Andante  con  moto,  E-flat  major,  3-4  time.  The  broad  principal  subject  is 
stated  by  the  strings  and  some  wood  wind  instruments,  soon  to  be  repeated  with 
fuller  instrumentation  and  larger  sonority.  The  material  is  now  subjected  to  de- 
velopment. A  middle  section  {animato)  brings  forward  a  march  theme  (in  C  major) 
in  the  wood  wind  with  percussion  instruments  marking  the  rhythm.  After  con- 
siderable working  over  of  this  subject-matter  the  opening  theme  and  tempo 
return  in  the  oboe.  At  the  eijd  there  is  a  tranquil  coda. 

IV.  Rondo  alia  Zingarese  (Presto,  G  minor,  2-4  time).  The  Hungarian  gypsy 
character  of  this  movement  was  one  of  Brahms'  first  manifestations  of  liking  for 
such  folk-music  —  a  liking  that  had  its  origin  in  his  early  association  with  the 
Hungarian  violinist,  Remenyi  —  and  which  he  made  evident  in  numerous  works 
of  his  later  years.  The  subject  opens  in  the  strings.  A  continuing  section  consists 
of  a  bustling  figure,  also  in  the  strings.  The  first  section  returns  in  the  wood  wind. 
A  new  idea  is  then  set  forth  in  a  sixteenth-note  figure  in  the  wood  wind  (pizzicato 
accompaniment  in  the  strings).  At  the  conclusion  of  this  the  principal  subject 
returns  and  is  followed  by  an  episode  (Meno  presto,  G  major,  2-4  time)  of  dis- 
tinctly Hungarian  character  and  given  out,  forte,  by  the  full  orchestra.  A  quieter 
section  follows  in  the  violas  and  violoncellos,  and  the  sixteenth-note  figure  (pizzi- 
cato accompaniment  in  the  lower  strings)  returns.  A  quasi  cadenza  is  given  to  the 
clarinet.  Later  the  principal  subject  recurs  and  it  is  with  it  that  the  movement 
is  brought  to  a  brilliant  close. 
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Mrs,  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
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LAMBERT    MURPHY 

VOCAL    INSTRUCTION 
MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 
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Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of   Music 
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50  Charlesgate  East  Ken.  3030 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"A    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume" 
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Lawrence  Oilman  in  the  N.  Y,  Herald  and  Tribune 
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Setting  for  the  Baldwin 

by  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Celebrated  Pianist 
says: 

"The  Baldwin's  beauty  of  tone 
and  unsurpassed  action  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  play  this  extra- 
ordinary instrument/' 
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Thursday  Evening,   February  5 
at  8  o'clock 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also  Sprach  Zarathustra Strauss 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio  ( Jestis  Maria  Sanroma,  Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Prokofieff 

Concerto   No.   12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

filegie   (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti) Faur6 

"Enchanted  Lake"     Liadov 

Fair  Harvard Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

"La  Mer"  ("The  Sea")   Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"  Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  M6re  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums) Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf' Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet    Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El   Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" ) Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  In  B-flat  major  ( "Spring" ) Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ( "Italian" ) Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Ssrmphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  ( "Path6tique" ) Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished") Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ( "Surprise") Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major . Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem ) Sibelius 

Waltz   (from  String  Serenade) Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood) Strauss 
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Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  February  5 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  officers  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
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Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallo  well 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd^  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding^  Assistant  Manager 
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War  and  <i^usic 

After  the  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor  we,  like  all  other 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  searched  our  abilities  and 
capabilities  in  an  effort  to  find  where  we  could  be 
most  useful. 

At  first  music  seemed  far  distant  from  the  roar  of 
aeroplanes,  the  thunder  of  guns  and  the  crash  of 
exploding  bombs,  but  the  fundamental  fact  per- 
sisted that  music  is  one  of  the  basic  hungers  of 
man,  —  he  seeks  it  in  worship,  in  sorrow,  in  hap- 
piness, in  want,  and  in  war. 

The  example  of  the  throngs  attending  the  daily 
concerts  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  —  con- 
certs that  we  have  helped  to  support  —  stood  out 
vividly  in  our  minds. 

The  call  was  clear  and  imperative.  We,  now  at 
war,  must  provide  the  same  opportunity  for  our 
own  citizens. 

I  ask  all  of  you  who  read  these  words  to  weigh 
them  carefully.  It  will  be  your  contributions  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Orchestra,  upon  which  the  Orches- 
tra depends  for  its  support,  that  will  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  this  call. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,  1941-1942 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  February  5 


Programme 

^  RICHARD   BURGIN,   Conducting 

Piston    Sinfonietta 

I.  Allegro    grazioso 

II.  Adagio 

III.     Allegro  vivo 

Mahler Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  4 

(Third  and  Fourth  Movements) 
Ruhevoll 
Sehr  behaglich    (Soprano  solo) 

Soprano:    CLEORA   WOOD 

INTERMISSION 

Dvorak Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  'Trom  the 

New  World,"  Op.  95 
I.     Adagio;  Allegro  molto 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:   Molto  vivace 
IV.     Allegro  con  fuoco 
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SINFONIETTA 
By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,   1894 


Walter  Piston  composed  his  Sinfonietta  in  1941  for  Bernard  Zighera.  The  sym- 
phony had  its  first  performance  at  Mr.  Zighera 's  concert  of  music  for  chamber 
orchestra  on  March  10,  1941,  in  Jordan  Hall,  There  was  a  broadcast  performance 
on  December  20  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Howard  Barlow  conduct- 
ing. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 


T 


HE  following  description  of  Walter  Piston  and  his  art  was  con- 
tributed to  the  Magazine  of  Art  by  George  Henry  Lovett  Smith: 


The  State  of  Maine  has  given  birth  to  many  poets  and  authors, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  and  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
among  the  rest;  but  composers  have  sprung  only  rarely  from  her 
parent  soil.  John  Knowles  Paine,  who  founded  the  Division  of  Music 
at  Harvard  University,  comes  to  mind  as  a  composer  of  some  merit. 
But  Walter  Piston,  perhaps  her  most  distinguished  master  of  the  tonal 
art,  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  because  his  grandfather 
came  to  Rockland  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  shortening  his  name  from  the  tell-tale  Pistone  —  a  Latin 
epithet  that  probably  gave  rise  to  Yankee  disfavor,  for  the  sons  of 
Aeneas  were  often  held  in  disdain  by  the  sons  of  the  northern  sea. 
The  arrival  of  the  Pistones  in  America  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  Legend 
is  obliging  and  will  summon  up  at  will  a  sea  captain  cast  away  on  the 
shores  of  Penobscot  Bay  or  a  modest  sailor  driven  far  off  the  New- 
foundland Banks  by  a  relentless  east  wind  and  obliged  to  desert  his 
smack  for  the  land  of  freedom  and  the  home  of  bravery. 

Whatever  the  condition  of  the  arrival,  a  fundamentally  adventurous 
spirit  cannot  be  denied  this  voyager  who  settled  down  in  Rockland 
and  married  a  native  daughter  of  his  new  fatherland,  thus  establish- 
ing a  precedent  for  his  American  descendants.  His  grandson,  Walter 
Hammer  Piston,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Rockland  on  January  20,  1894,  and 
lived  there  until  his  eleventh  year.  Music  was  neither  one  of  his 
childhood  pleasures  nor  bugaboos;  there  was  no  piano  in  the  house 
and  no  practising  or  study  of  other  instruments.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
until  1911  that  he  took  any  serious  interest  in  music.  In  that  year,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  while  a  student  at  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  in  Boston,  he  began  the  study  of  the  violin.  Music  occupied 
an  increasing  importance  in  his  career  from  that  time  on,  for  he  sup- 
ported himself  principally  by  his  solo  and  concerted  efforts  in  dance 
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halls,  restaurants  and  theatres  —  playing  the  piano,  in  which  he  was 
self-taught,  as  well  as  the  violin. 

During  the  summer  of  1912  he  worked  as  draftsman  for  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway.  To  his  lasting  glory  let  it  be  stated  that 
Walter  Piston  had  a  part,  however  slight,  in  the  development  of  the 
"articulated"  car,  a  landmark  in  the  growth  of  trolley  engineering. 
As  the  story  goes,  the  Boston  Elevated  was  in  need  of  modern  equip- 
ment to  replace  its  antiquated  one-truck  cars,  so  a  way  was  found  to 
combine  two  cars  with  what  was  familiarly  called  a  "kitchen"  in  the 
middle  where  the  conductor  could  officiate,  gathering  his  fares  and 
calling  out  the  names  of  the  stops.  On  these  novel  demons  of  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  its  surface,  and  the  sky,  the  future  composer  labored 
until  he  enrolled  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  where  he 
studied  with  Joseph  De  Camp,  Ernest  Major  and  other  men  of  dis- 
tinction in  this  temporarily  chosen  field. 

Upon  his  graduation  in  1916  he  renewed  his  study  of  the  violin  with 
the  elevated  intention  of  playing  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
His  teachers,  Fiumara,  Winternitz,  and  the  veteran  assistant  concert 
master  of  the  Orchestra  —  Julius  Theodorowicz  —  were  a  living  in- 
spiration to  the  young  man  and  testimony  of  the  distinction  and  secur- 
ity afforded  by  an  opulent  desk  in  such  a  first-class  orchestra  as  the 
Boston  Symphony. 

From  his  twenty-fifth  year  onward  there  is  no  question  of  the  direc- 
tion of  his  life  and  work:  after  once  envisioning  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  his  spirit,  he  had  placed  himself  upon  the  track  that  he  has 
followed  constantly  and  without  divergence. 

At  once  he  enrolled  as  a  special  student  in  the  Division  of  Music 
at  Harvard  University  with  the  intention  of  studying  counterpoint. 
Dr.  Archibald  T.  Davison  noted  his  ability  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  pursue  his  theoretical  studies  at 
Harvard.  This  was  in  1919.  From  1920  to  1924  Piston  continued  his 
studies  at  the  University  as  a  regular  undergraduate.  He  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  exceedingly  active,  for  besides  conducting  the  Pierian 
Sodality,  Harvard's  University  Orchestra,  he  assisted  the  professors  in 
several  courses  and  actually  took  charge  of  the  classes  in  composition, 
advanced  harmony  and  orchestration  when  the  instructors  were  ill. 
Upon  his  graduation  in  1924  as  an  A.  B.  summa  cum  laude  in  music 
and  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  received  a  John  Knowles 
Paine  Traveling  Fellowship  which  took  him  to  Paris  for  two  years. 

It  was  his  expressed  determination  not  to  study  with  Nadia 
Boulanger.  But  after  looking  around  for  three  months  and  being  re- 
fused admission  to  the  Conservatoire  on  the  ground  that  he  was  too 
old,  he  consented  to  work  with  Mademoiselle  Boulanger  as  "the  best 
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prospect."  Like  her  first  American  pupil,  Aaron  Copland,  he  had  to 
overcome  the  belief  that  only  men  —  and  composers  —  can  be  adequate 
teachers  of  musical  theory  and  composition.  But  once  he  had  become 
infected  with  her  persuasive  enthusiasm  and  had  been  fully  impressed 
with  her  lightning  facility  for  reading  and  evaluating  any  complicated 
new  score,  he  saw  that  she  belonged  to  that  ideal  type  of  teacher  that 
is  so  difficult  to  find  —  that  rare  kind  that  knows  how  to  inspire  and 
encourage  the  student's  efforts  while  directing  them.  Her  influence 
far  outweighed  that  of  any  teacher  he  studied  with  in  Paris. 

Back  in  Boston  in  1926,  Piston  became  an  instructor  at  Harvard. 
His  Piano  Sonata  and  Three  Pieces  for  Flute,  Clarinet  and  Bassoon 
had  been  performed  in  Paris  that  year,  and  early  in  1928  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  introduced  his  Symphonic 
Piece,  following  it  two  years  later  with  the  Suite  for  Orchestra  which 
the  composer  conducted  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 

From  1926  his  career  has  been  remarkable  not  in  spectacular  out- 
ward events  but  in  the  steady  progress  of  his  thought  in  the  two  fields 
of  composition  and  theory  —  the  study  of  the  technique  of  composing. 
He  has  been  twice  elevated  by  the  University:  first  to  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor,  and  only  recently  to  that  of  associate  professor, 
which  is  a  permanent  appointment.  In  1935  he  received  both  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  a  commission  for  a  trio  for  violin,  'cello 
and  piano  from  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation.  Having 
recently  been  appointed  an  assistant  professor,  he  applied  for  the 
newly  instituted  grant  of  a  half  year's  "presidential  leave"  made  avail- 
able to  assistant  professors  on  their  first  appointment.  Harvard  then 
established  a  precedent  by  making  this  grant  not  to  a  scholar  for  re- 
search but  to  a  composer  for  composition.  This  fortunate  combination 
of  events  produced  the  Trio  and  the  well  sketched  plan  of  the  Sym- 
phony, completed  in  1937. 

Piston  has  brought  the  same  originality  of  thought  to  his  teaching 
that  has  produced  his  lengthening  list  of  compositions.  Coincident 
with  the  growth  of  the  chamber  music,  the  symphonic  works  and  the 
ballet,  The  Incredible  Flutist,  a  corresponding  germination  of  ideas,  at 
once  logical  and  revolutionary  in  the  perplexing  sphere  of  musical 
education,  has  taken  place.  He  has  never  accepted  a  canon,  however 
hallowed,  at  its  face  value. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4  IN  G  MAJOR  (Third  and  Fourth  Movements) 

By  GusTAV  Mahler 

Born  at  Kalischt,  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  died  at  Vienna,  May  8,  1911 


Mahler  began  his  Fourth  Symphony  at  Ausee  in  the  summer  of  1899  ^^^ 
finished  it  there  in  the  following  summer.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Kaim 
Orchestra  in  Munich,  November  25,  1901,  Felix  Weingartner  conducting.  The 
first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
Walter  Damrosch,  conductor,  in  1904.  The  composer  conducted  a  performance 
there  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  January  17,  1911.  The  symphony  has  not 
hitherto  been  performed  in  Boston. 

The  orchestration  requires  four  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets.  Glockenspiel,  sleigh  bells,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  timpani, 
triangle,  harp,  and   strings. 

THE  years  surrounding  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Symphony 
were  years  of  constant  activity  for  Mahler  as  conductor.  He  was 
then  music  director  of  the  opera  at  Vienna.  Fresh  productions  of  the 
operas  of  Gluck,  'Mozart,  and  Wagner  exacted  his  time  and  energies. 
It  was  only  after  the  musical  season  that  he  was  able  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  creative  projects.  The  wonder  is  that  he  found  time  to  com- 
pose his  first  four  symphonies  and  his  song  cycles  in  these  summer  in- 
tervals. As  had  been  the  case  with  the  symphonies  which  preceded  this 
one,  he  completed  his  sketches  in  the  little  summer  house  which  he 
occupied  on  the  beautiful  Lake  Ausee,  and,  returning  to  his  conduc- 
torial  obligations  in  town,  rose  early  each  morning  that  he  might  write 
a  page  or  two  of  his  score  in  fair  copy,  before  going  to  his  morning 
rehearsal. 

Mahler  was  honored  as  a  conductor,  little  regarded  as  a  composer, 
before  the  arresting  impact  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  compelled  general 
attention.  When  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed,  loud 
voices  were  raised  pro  and  con.  He  was  badgered  for  a  programme,  as 
he  had  always  been  and  always  would  be.  It  is  hard,  looking  back,  to 
understand  why  hearers  insisted  upon  explanations  of  this  simple- 
hearted,  straightforward,  lyrical  music.  It  is  equally  hard  to  account 
for  the  furious  controversy  it  aroused  or  such  attacks  as  the  one  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  Musical  Courier  at  the  time,  who  righteously 
spared  his  readers  "a  detailed  description  of  that  musical  monstrosity" 
and  dismissed  it  in  this  fashion:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  design,  con- 
tent, or  execution  of  the  work  to  impress  the  musician,  except  its 
grotesquery.  The  only  part  of  the  symphony  which  is  bearable  is  the 
soprano  solo  at  the  end,  and  that  is  not  symphony." 
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Victor  Recordings 

by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 

SYMPHONY  No.  4  (Brahms) 

Album  M-730  Price  $5.00 


'LA  MER"  (Debussy) 
Album  M-643 


Price  $3.50 


PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION 

(Moussorgsky-Ravel) 


Album  M-102 

SYMPHONY  No.  29 
SYMPHONY  No.  34 
Album  M-795 

LA  VALSE  (Ravel) 
Records  7413-7414 


Price  $4.50 

(Mozart) 
Price  $5.00 

Price  $2.00 


SYMPHONY  No.  6   (Tschaikowsky) 
Album  M-85  Price  $5.50 


The  B 


W 
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The  special  chara( 
beauty,  depth  and 
instruments  used,  \ 
tones  of  these  ins 
Fidehty  recording, 
they  are  heard  fro 


Almost  all  of  the 
and  Dr.  Koussevitt 
of  the  other  great 
your  own  selection 
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iston  Symphony 
Drchestra 

^lay  of  your  commond  on 

OR    RECORDS 

ics  of  rhe  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  exceptional 
ness  of  tone.   This   is   due  in  part  to  the  magnificent 

of  which  are  priceless  museum  pieces.  The  wonderful 
:nts,  of  this  orchestra,  lose  nothing  in  a  Victor  Higher 

hear  them  mellow,  pure,  transcendently  beautiful,  as 
le  stage. 

performances  for  which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
re  especially  famous  are  on  Victor  Records.  This  is  true 
"stras  of  the  world  as  well.  Hear  a  symphonic  concert  of 
the  new  Victor  Higher  Fidelity  Records  at  your  dealer's! 


JANUARY     RELEASE 

.lU  S:       ''Tapiola''      Op.  m 

{Symphonic   Poem) 
bum     M-848  $2.50 
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The  Fourth  Symphony  is  content  with  an  essentially  simple  style, 
through  which  dance-like  or  songful  measures  have  free  play,  prompted 
by  the  naive  fantasy  of  folk  poetry.  Jean  Paul  Richter  had  furnished 
images  for  the  First  Symphony.  Mahler  later  discovered  "Des  Knahen 
Wunderhorn/'  and  his  fancy  lingered  over  this  collection  of  old  Ger- 
man songs  compiled  almost  a  century  before  by  Ludwig  von  Arnim 
and  Clemens  Brentano.  He  set  many  of  them,  and  reflected  thoughts 
found  their  way  into  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  symphonies.  The 
extravagant  fairy  folklore  of  an  earlier  romanticism  was  a  curiosity  to 
most  people  in  Mahler's  time,  while  this  strange  figure  of  unabashed 
sentiment  subjected  himself  to  its  spell  and  allowed  it  to  suffuse  his 
music.  The  Fourth  Symphony  is  freer  than  any  of  its  companions  from 
dark  or  morbid  thoughts.  Its  sunny  serenity  is  unclouded,  unless,  as 
Gabriel  Engel  feels,  the  weird  effect  of  a  violin  solo  in  the  Scherzo 
tuned  a  tone  higher  than  the  accompaniment  is  suggestive  of  the 
macabre.  Certainly  no  shadow  passes  over  the  bright  course  of  the 
last  two  movements.  Comparing  the  Fourth  Symphony  with  the  Third, 
Bruno  Walter  remarks  in  his  book  on  Mahler  that  "it  reaches  even 
greater  heights  of  a  strangely  exalted  gayety.  .  .  .  For  now  he  felt  him- 
self carried  on  high  as  in  a  dream  and  no  longer  was  there  any 
ground  under  his  feet.  An  account  of  such  a  floating  condition  is 
given  in  the  Fourth.  In  its  final  movement  it  even  represents,  themat- 
ically,  a  sequel  to  the  'Angel  Movement'  of  the  Third  and,  in  its 
general  tone,  follows  its  spiritual  direction.*  After  the  works  of  pathos, 
a  yearning  for  gaiety  or,  rather,  for  serenity  had  sprung  up  in  Mahler's 
heart,  and  so  he  created  the  idyll  of  the  Fourth  in  which  a  devO'Ut 
piety  dreams  its  dream  of  Heaven.  Dream-like  and  unreal,  indeed,  is 
the  atmosphere  of  the  work  —  a  mysterious  smile  and  a  strange  humor 
cover  the  solemnity  which  so  clearly  had  been  manifested  in  the  Third. 
In  the  fairy-tale  of  the  Fourth  everything  is  floating  and  unburdened 
which,  in  his  former  works,  had  been  mighty  and  pathetic  —  the 
mellow  voice  of  an  angel  confirms  what,  in  the  Second  and  Third,  a 
prophet  had  foreseen  and  pronounced  in  loud  accents.  The  blissful 
feeling  of  exaltation  and  freedom  from  the  world  communicates  itself 
to  the  character  of  the  music  —  but,  in  contrast  to  the  Third,  from  afar, 
as  it  were." 

The  Fourth  Symphony  is  long,  lasting  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but 
it  is  the  shortest  that  Mahler  wrote.  It  is  the  lightest  in  instrumenta- 
tion: Only  four  horns  are  used,  the  solidity  of  trombones  and  tuba 
dispensed  with. 


*  The    Finale    of    the    Fourth    was    originally    planned    as    an    additional    movement    of    the 
Third  Symphony,   which  was  to  be  called   "What  the  Angels  tell  me." 
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The  third  movement,  Ruhevoll  (Peacefully),  Poco  adagio,  is 
Mahler's  only  full  use  of  the  variation  form  in  his  symphonies.  The 
theme,  broad  and  simple,  is  disclosed  by  the  low  strings.  Several  counter- 
themes  are  woven  in  as  the  score  takes  its  contrapuntal  course.  The 
oboe  gives  forth  one  of  these,  "klagend,"  and  the  clarinets,  another  in 
a  faster  tempo.  The  former  tempo  returns,  and  the  movement  ends,  in 
a  long-drawn  pianissimo  with  arpeggios,  harp  glissandi,  horn  calls,  and 
sustained,  widespread  chords. 

The  fourth  movement,  Sehr  behagli.ch  (Very  easily)  utilizes  verses 
from  an  old  Bavarian  folk  song,  ''Der  Himmel  hdngt  voll  Geigen" 
("In  Heaven  Hang  Many  Fiddles"),  from  ''Des  Knahen  Wunderhorn." 
The  movement  takes  strophic  shape,  the  orchestral  portion  being  light 
and  piquant  but  free  and  independent,  in  no  sense  a  mere  accompani- 
ment. Interludes  after  each  verse  are  reminiscent  of  a  jingling  theme 
in  the  opening  movement.  There  are  fleeting  touches  of  realism,  as 
when  the  oboe  suggests  the  bleating  lamb;  the  basses,  the  bellowing 
ox.  St.  Peter  brings  in  sudden  measures  of  quiet  dignity,  with  an 
appropriate  archaic  flavor  of  open  fifths.  The  text  sets  forth  the 
simple  peasant's  idea  of  Heaven  —  a  place  not  solemn  and  awesome, 
but  homely  and  friendly,  where  a  holiday  spirit  prevails,  where  delect- 
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able  things  to  eat  rise  before  one  at  a  wish,  where  game  runs  con- 
veniently in  the  streets,  and  even  the  saints  are  sociable  souls  contribut- 
ing to  the  general  good  time.  One  is  reminded  that  Marc  Connolly's 
"Green  Pastures"  was  not  the  first  reflection  of  a  faith  which  is  strong 
because  confiding  and  unquestioning,  which  is  born  of  wonder- 
ment, is  the  source  of  folklore,  and  gives  birth  to  true  poetry.  Mahler 
wrote  over  the  voice  part  in  his  score:  "With  childlike,  bright  ex- 
pression, always  without  parody!"  It  was  the  composer's  rarest  quality 
that  he  could  enter  quite  simply  into  this  spirit  of  wonder. 


The  text  is  as  follows,  together  with  a  literal  translation: 


Wir  geniessen  die  himmlischen  Freuden, 
Drum  tun  wir  das  Irdische   meiden. 
Keiyi  weltlich  Gctiiminel 
Hort  man  nicJit  im  Himmell 

Lebt  alles  in  sanftester  Ruh'. 
Wir  fiihren  ein  englisches  Leben, 
Sind  dennoch  ganz  lustig  daucben, 

Wir  tanzen  und  springen, 

Wir  hiipjen   und  siugen. 


Ihc  joys  of  Heaven  are  so  delightful 

We  have  no  need  of  earthly  ones; 

No  worldly  turmoil  is  heard  in  Heaven. 

All  live  there  in  sweetest  peace. 

We  live  an  angel's  life, 

But  we  are  merry  too, 

Dancing  and   leaping. 

Frisking   and   singing. 


Mattresses 

Box  Springs 

$29-50  to  $125.00 

Hand-made 

for  ''America's  Royalty" 

We  invite  you 
to  visit  our 
attractive  showroom 


.rT> 


WELLS   6*   CO.,   Inc.,   393  Boytslon  SL,  Boston 


ONLY  3   CALORIES  TO  A  TABLESPOON 
HIRS.      BOARDMAIVS 

LEANERMAISE 

XOiV-FATTE]\II\G  DRESSING  for  Salads 

Non-fattening  menu   suggestions  with  each  jar 
on  sale  at  S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,   JORDAN   MARSH   CO.,    and  better  grocers 

or  write  LK  AIVE  RM  A I S  E   CO.   Inc.,    Boston,  Mass. 
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Sand  Peter  im  Himmel  sieht  zu! 
Johannes   das  Ldmmlein  auslasset, 
Der  Metzger  Herodes  drauf  passed 
Wir  fiXhren  ein   unschuldig's 
Unschuldig's  geduldig's 

Ein  Liebliches  Ldmmlein  zu  Tod! 
Sanct  Lukas  den  Ochsen  tat  schlachten, 
Ohn'  einig's  Bedenken  und  Achten, 
Der  Wein  kost  kein  Heller, 
Im  himmlischen  Keller, 

Die  Englein,  die  backen  das  Brot. 


St.  Peter  in  Heaven  looks  on, 
John   gives   up   his   little   lamb 
Which  is  delivered  to  the  butcher 

Herod. 
We  lead  an  innocent  and  helpless  little 

lamb 
To  its  death. 

St.   Luke   slaughters   the  oxen 
Without  a  moment's  thought  or  care. 
Wine  in  the  cellar  of  Heaven  costs  not 

a   penny. 
The  angels  are  baking  bread. 


Gut  Krduter  von  allerhand  Arten, 
Die  wachsen  im  himmlischen  Garten! 
Gut  Spargel,  Fisolen 
Und   was  wir  nur  wollen! 

Ganze  Schilsseln  voll  sind  uns  bereit! 
Gut  Apfel,  gut  Birn,  und  gut  Trauben, 
Die  Gartner  die  alles  erlauben! 
Willst  Rehbock,  willst  Hasen, 

Auf  offener  Strassen 

Sie    laufen    herbei. 


Sweet  herbs  of  every  kind 

Are  growing  in  Heaven's  garden, 

Asparagus,  green  peas,  whatever  we 

wish. 
Platters  heaped  high  and  ready! 
Good   apples,   good   pears,   and   good 

grapes, 
The  gardeners  offer  them  all. 
Do  you  prefer  roebuck  or  rabbit? 
They  are  running  in   the  streets. 


Sollt  ein  Festtag  etwa  kommen 
Alle    Fische    gleich    mit    Freuden 

schwommen! 
Dort  Iduft  schon  Sanct  Peter 
Mit  Netz  und  mit  Koder 
Zum   himmlischen    Weiher  hinein. 


Should  a  fast  day  come  along, 
ange-       Every  kind  of  fish  swims  gayly  by! 

And  there  goes  St.  Peter  with  nets  and 

bait 
Running  to  the  heavenly  pond. 
St.  Martha  shall  be  our  cook. 


Kei7i  Musik  ist  ja  nicht  auf  Erden, 

Die  uns'rer  verglichen  kann  w erden. 

Elf  tausend  Jungfrauen 

Zu  tanzen  sich  trauen! 

Sanct   Ursula  selbst  dazu  lacht! 

Cdcilia  mit  ihren  Verwandten 

Sind  treffliche  Hofmusikanten! 

Die  englischen  Stimmen 

Ermuntern  die  Sinnen, 

Das  alles  fiir  Freuden  erwacht. 


No   music  on   earth   is  to   be   compared 

with  ours; 
Eleven     thousand     maidens     are     busily 

dancing, 
Even  St.  Ursula  is  smiling. 
Cecilia    and    all    her    kind 
Are  excellent  court   musicians; 
The    angels'   sweet    voices   brighten   our 

spirits, 
And  joy    awakens   in    all. 


[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5  in  E  minor,  ''FROM   THE  NEW   WORLD/' 

Op.  95 

By  Antonin  Dvorak 

Born   at    Miihlhausen    (Nelahozeves)    near    Kralup,    Bohemia,    September    8,    1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904 


The  Symphony  "From  the  New  World"  ("Z  Novecho  Sveta")  was  composed  in 
America  in  the  years  1892  and  1893.  It  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York,  December  15,  1893  Anton  Seidl  conducting.  There 
was  a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  29  of  the 
same  year.  The  Symphony  was  pubHshed  in  1894  and  brought  forth  in  Vienna 
under  the  direction  of  Hans  Richter  in  1895.  There  have  been  performances  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1895,  November  20,  1896, 
November  26,  1897,  October  26,  1900,  January  9,  1903,  October  14,  1904,  April  16, 
1909,  December  23,  1910,  January  24,  1913,  April  5,  1918,  March  26,  1920,  December 
20,  1929,  December  7,  1934,  October  14,  1938,  and  October  31,   1941. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

WHEN  Dvorak,  a  famous  composer,  successful  exponent  of  the 
principle  of  racial  character  in  music,  took  up  his  dwelling  in 
America,  he  spoke  constantly  of  this  country's  musical  destiny  as 
certain  to  grow  from  its  folk  melody.  His  enthusiasm  found  a  general 
and  a  warm  response.  Collections,  examples  of  Negro  songs  and 
Indian  melodies,  were  shown  to  him.  When  at  length  he  made  it 
known  that  he  had  composed  a  symphony  and  entitled  it  "From  the 
New  World,"  there  was  naturally  a  sanguine  expectation  in  certain 
quarters  of  a  present  fulfillment  of  Dvorak's  prophecies.  The  Sym- 
phony, performed  in  New  York  in  the  composer's  presence,  brought 
loud  applause.  Dvorak's  American  friends,  notably  Henry  T.  Burleigh, 
his  friend  at  the  Conservatory,  James  Huneker,  on  the  faculty,  and 
Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  music  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  had 
pressed  upon  him  some  Negro  songs  for  his  perusal,  looked  eagerly 
to  find  a  significant  assimilation  of  them  in  the  new  score. 

But  this,  as  it  proved,  was  rather  too  much  to  expect.  Dvorak  in 
his  native  simplicity,  always  content  to  infuse  the  traditional  forms 
with  a  special  coloring,  was  never  inclined  toward  scholarly  research 
in  the  folk  music  of  other  peoples,  nor  the  adoption  of  other  styles. 
The  Symphony  turned  out  to  be  as  directly  in  the  Bohemian  vein  as 
the  four   (then  in  publication)  which  had  preceded  it.*  Dvorak,  cor- 


*  The  symphonies  were  as  follows : 

No.  1  in  D  major,  Op.  60,  1880 

No.  2  in  D  minor,  Op.  70,  1885 

No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  76,  1887 

(Composed  in  1875  and  revised  in  this  year) 

No.  4  in  G  major.   Op.  88,   1889 

No.  5  in  E  minor.  Op.  95,   1893. 

Four  symphonies  preceded  these:  two  (in  E-flat,  1873,  and  D  minor,  1874)  were  pub- 
lished posthumously  by  Simrock  (1912);  two  symphonies  of  Dvorak's  twenty-fourth  year 
(1865)   were  not  published. 
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Aaron  Richmond  presents 


Symphony  Hall 


S1JN.  AFT.,  FEB.  15  at  3.30 

World-renowned  Violinist 


YEHUDI 


WUHIN 


ProGKAM:  La  Folia,  Gorelli;  Sonata  No.  1,  D  major,  Op.  12, 
No.  1,  Beethoven;  Sonata  for  Violin  Alone,  Hindemith ;  Con- 
certo No.  2,  "La  Campanella,"  Paganini;  "Tzigane,"  Concert 
Rhapsody,  Ravel;  and  a  group  of  Hungarian  Dances,  Brahms- 
Joachim. 


Box-office  open  NO^V 


(Stein way  Piano) 


Tuc*  Eve*  Feb*  17  in  Jordan  Hall 

BERNHARD     WEISER 


Pianist  —  First    Boston   Appearance 


(Stein way  Piano) 


Olin  Downes  in  Neiv  York  Times:  "The  recital  by  Bernhard  Weiser  last 
night  in  Town  Hall  revealed  a  young  artist  with  an  inborn  talent  for  his 
instrument,  a  singing  tone  which  he  never  forced,  a  neat  and  fluent  tech- 
nique, a  native  sensibility  and  enthusiasm  which  carred  him  far." 

New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

"Mr.  Weiser  has  a  remarkably  well  developed  technique  —  brilliant,  neat, 
capable  of  dazzling  swiftness  and  aqueous  fluency.  High  speed,  however, 
was  cultivated  not  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  and  clarity  of  detail;  all  was 
lucid,  relevant  and  well  balanced.  He  showed  a  command  of  fine  points  of 
dynamic  shading,  especially  in  the  lightness  of  touch  which  marked  his 
pianissimi.  In  the  matter  of  volume  he  knew  and  gave  an  impression  of 
obtaining  just  what  he  wanted.  .  .  ." 

ONLY  BOSTON  CONCERT  by  the  EMINENT  PIANIST 

RUBINSTEIN 


Symphony  Hall,  Sunday  Aft.,  March  8 


Tickets  Now 

(Steinway  Piano) 


Tuesday  Eve.,  March  1 7,  Jordan  Hall 

KATHERINE    BAXTER 

Pianist  (Steinway  Piano) 
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dially  received  in  the  New  World  during  his  three  years'  stay  as 
teacher,  yet  remained  a  stranger  in  a  land  whose  music,  like  its 
language,  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  Mr.  Krehbiel,  whose  eagerness 
was  moderated  by  a  characteristic  clear-sightedness,  could  no  more 
than  point  to  a  "Scotch  snap"  (a  displaced  accent  characteristic  of 
Negro  rhythm)  in  the  main  theme  of  the  first  movement,  and  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Negro  spiritual  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot"  in  the 
lyric  second  theme.  There  were  lengthy  speculations  in  print  as  to 
whether  the  Symphony  was  "American"  in  letter  or  in  spirit;  whether 
in  any  case  plantation  songs  or  music  derived  from  the  American 
Indians  could  be  called  national;  as  to  what  were  the  actual  inten- 
tions of  the  composer  and  how  far  he  had  realized  them.  Some  per- 
sisted in  seeking  the  seeds  of  an  American  musical  culture  in  the 
Symphony,  and  others  ridiculed  their  attempt.  The  whole  problem 
remained  in  an  indeterminate  state  for  the  good  reason  that  very  few 
in  that  dark  period  had  any  articulate  acquaintance  with  either 
Negro  melodies  or  Indian  music. 

Shortly  before  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  from  the 
manuscript  in  December,  the  composer  made  a  statement  for  publi- 
cation in  which  he  said:  "I  am  satisfied  that  the  future  music  of  this 
country  must  be  founded  upon  what  are  called  the  Negro  melodies. 
These  can  be  the  foundation  of  a  serious  and  original  school  of  com- 
position to  be  developed  in  the  United  States.  When  first  I  came  here, 
I  was  impressed  with  this  idea,  and  it  has  developed  into  a  settled 
conviction.  These  beautiful  and  varied  themes  are  the  product  of  the 
soil.  They  are  American.  They  are  the  folk  songs  of  America,  and 
your  composers  must  turn  to  them.  All  the  great  musicians  have  bor- 
rowed from   the  songs  of   the   common   people." 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  topic  at  last  burned  itself  to 
ashes.  The  commentators  have  long  since  laid  away  as  outworn  and 
immaterial  the  assembled  pros  and  cons.  The  title  no  longer  provokes 
inquiry.  The  case  for  a  significant  manifestation  of  music  integral  to 
America  in  Dvorak's  last  symphony  is  no  more  than  a  ghost  of  the 
eager  nineties.  The  "New  World"  Symphony  has  survived  on  its 
purely  musical  graces,  as  one  of  its  composer's  most  melodious  and 
most  brilliant  works. 

[copybiohtbd] 
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Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 
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"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
ivell  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  —  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art," 
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Thursday  Evening,   February  26 
at  8  o'clock 


VICTOR   RED   SEAL   RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also  Sprach  Zarathustra , Strauss 

Bolero    RaveJ 

Capriccio  ( Jestis  Maria  SanromS,  Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical   Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) ProkoflefiP 

Concerto   No.    12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

fil^gie   (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti) Faur4 

"Enchanted   Lake"     Liadov 

Fair  Harvard Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Frtihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop^die  No.  1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"   ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"  Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  M^re  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Missa    Solemnis Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums) Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"   Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet    Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico.  El Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr   by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses" ]f Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-fiat  major  ("Spring") Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian" ) Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  ( "Path6tique" ) Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished") Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  6  major  ( "Surprise") Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem ) Sibelius 

Waltz    (from   String  Serenade) Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood) Strauss 
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Sixth  Concert 
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The  Continuing  h,anguage 


B 


EFORE  the  ill-fated  attempt  to  build  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  "the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  language,  and  one  speech."  Then  came 
the  confounding  of  language,  "that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." 

With  divergent  tongues  the  peoples  of 
the  world  went  their  several  ways,  and 
their  failures  to  understand  one  another's 
speech,  and  much  besides,  have  been  the 
cause  of  infinite  disaster,  of  which  the  wars 
now  tearing  the  world  asunder  are  the  latest 
tokens. 

Of  the  one  language  and  one  speech  that 
prevailed  before  the  confusion  of  tongues 
an  imperishable  remnant  still  exists.  That 
is  the  speech  of  music,  the  language  under- 
stood by  peoples  of  every  tongue. 

In  the  world  as  we  look  out  upon  it 
today,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore that  this  remaining'  bond  of  unity  should 
be  preserved. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  counts  it 
a  privilege  to  contribute  as  it  may  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  unifying  influence.  It  is  a 
privilege,  moreover,  in  which  everyone  may 
share  by  enrolling  as  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


SIXTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  February  26 

Programme 

RICHARD   BURGIN    Conducting: 


& 


Haydn Symphon)   in  D  major,  No.   104 

I.  Adagio  —  Allegro 

II.  Andaiue 

III.  Menuetto:    Allegro 

IV.  Allegro  spiritoso 

Mozart Cavatina,  "Porgi  Amor,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" 

( (Aci-  II) 

Weber.  .  .  .Recitative  and  Aria  ("Leise,  Leise")  from  "Der  Freischiitz" 

(Act   II) 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  0[).  39 

I.  Andante  ma   non   troppo;   allegro  energico 

II.  x^ndante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale    (Quasi   una  Fantasia):    Andante;   allegro  molto 


SOLOIST 

POLYNA  STOSKA 

Soprano 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR,  NO.  104 
By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohraii,  Lower  Austria.  March  31,  1732;  died  at  \'ienna,  Mav  31.   iH(»9 


This,  the  last  of  the  symphonies  which  Haydn  composed,  although  numbered  the 
seventh  in  the  London  series  of  twelve,  was  first  performed  May  4,  1795,  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  King's  Theatre,  London. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  most  recent  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  March  18,  1938,  when  Georges  Enesco  conducted.  The  previous  performance 
was  April  1,  1932,  when,  in  a  Haydn  programme  commemorative  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth,  the  first  and  last  of  his  symphonies 
were  performed. 

HAYDN,  visiting  London  in  1791,  with  six  symphonies  written  for 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  Johann  Peter  Salomon  there,  re- 
turned to  Vienna  in  the  summer  of  1792.  The  EngHsh  public,  who  had 
idolized  him,  and  Salomon,  who  had  profited  by  this  popularity,  made 
it  evident  that  his  return  would  be  both  welcome  and  profitable.  Salo- 
mon invited  him  to  write  a  second  set  of  six  symphonies,  and  Haydn 
arrived  once  more  in  London  in  February  of  1794  for  a  sojourn  which 
lasted  sixteen  months.  The  composer  wrote  this  symphony  in  London, 
and  supervised  its  first  performance  at  the  last  concert  given  for  his 
benefit.  The  Symphony  is  numbered  as  seven  in  the  London  series  of 
twelve,  but  we  know  that  it  was  the  last  in  order,  for  the  autograph 
bears  the  legend  "The  twelfth  which  I  have  composed  in  England."* 
Ferdinand  Pohl  in  his  biography  of  Haydn  names  the  final  two  —  the 
Symphony  of  the  "drum  roll"  in  E-flat,  and  the  Symphony  in  D  major, 
No.  104  — as  the  highest  point,  the  "crowning  works"  of  Haydn's  con- 
tribution to  the  form. 

The  concert  at  which  the  symphony  was  brought  out  was  given  on 
May  4,  1795,  in  the  King's  Theatre,  the  famous  house  where  David 


*  When  Haydn  wrote  this  inscription  upon  the  manuscript,  he  gave  an  unquestionable 
chronology  to  at  least  this  one  of  the  symphonies,  and  since  the  careful  ordering  of 
Mandyczewski  for  the  newer  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  edition  discloses  exactly  104  symphonies, 
it  necessarily  bears  that  number.  But  so  bewildering  has  been  the  ordering  of  Haydn's 
symphonies  these  many  years  that  even  this  one  has  possessed  various  identifications.  It  was 
first  thought  that  Haydn's  symphonies  reached  the  number  of  180.  a  number  gradually 
reduced  by  the  study  and  sifting  of  legitimate  manuscripts.  The  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able number  of  104  is  not  quite  all  inclusive,  for  several  more  early  symphonies  have 
since  been  found.  The  fact  that  this  symphony  has  long  been  known  as  Number  2  in 
the  earlier  Breitkopf  and  HJirtel  listing,  that  it  was  previously  144  in  the  thematic  cata- 
logue of  Wotquenne  (1902),  75  in  the  catalogue  of  Zulehner,  109  in  that  of  Pohl,  the 
7th  in  the  listing  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  and  the  118th  in  Haydn's  own 
catalogue  of  his  works,  will  show  how  difficult  it  has  been  for  a  person  to  speak  of  his 
favorite  symphony  of  Haydn  with  any  confidence  that  his  neighbor  will  know  which  one 
he  is  talking  about.  Another  past  method  of  identification  was  that  of  attaching  letters  of 
the  alphabet  from  A  to  W  to  certain  of  the  symphonies  (so  long  as  the  alphabet  lasted). 
A  resort  of  desperation,  perhaps,  was  the  tagging  of  certain  symphonies  with  special  names. 
This  one.  for  example,  was  known  as  the  "London"  Symphony.  The  new  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  numbering,   now   generally  adopted,   bears   encouraging  signs   of   proving  definitive. 
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Garrick,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Charles  Dickens  (as  an  amateur  player)  and 
many  other  celebrities  had  performed,  and  where  still  more,  such  as 
Edmund  Kean,  were  to  be  seen.  This  concert  was  a  notable  occa- 
sion, for  the  violinist  Viotti  and  an  array  of  singers  of  considerable 
fame  displayed  their  talents.  The  programme  opened  with  the  first 
movement  of  the  "Military  Symphony"  (also  of  the  London  series), 
continued  with  an  air  by  Signor  Rovedino,  an  oboe  concerto,  a  duet 
by  Mile.  Morichelli  and  Signor  Morelli.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  concluded  with  the  performance  of  the  new  symphony. 
In  the  second  part,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  movements  of  the 
Military  Symphony  were  performed,  after  which  Morelli,  Viotti,  and 
another  prima  donna.  Mile.  Banti,  continued  the  programme,  which 
was  rounded  off  by  a  ''finale"  of  Haydn.  Haydn  wrote  in  his  diary: 
"The  hall  was  filled  with  a  picked  audience.  The  whole  company  was 
delighted  and  so  was  I.  I  took  in  this  evening  4000  gulden  [about 
$2,000].  One  can  make  as  much  as  this  only  in  England."  The  Austrian 
added  in  English  about  the  singing  of  Banti:  "She  sang  very  scanty"  — 
a  remark  which  speaks  better  for  the  composer's  command  of  English 
than  for  his  gallantry  toward  a  singer  who  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  admired  of  her  century.  Haydn  had  no  reason  to  complain  about 
his  profits  in  England.  When  he  left  the  island  for  the  last  time,  about 
three  months  later   (August  15),  his  accounts  showed  an  income  from 
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concerts,  music  and  lessons  of  1200  pounds.  An  account  of  100  guineas 
for  twenty-six  appearances  at  Carlton  House,  at  the  order  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  outstanding,  but  a  bill  sent  from  Vienna  brought 
a  prompt  settlement  by  Parliament. 

The  title  "London,"  given  to  Haydn's  last  symphony  in  the  country 
where  it  was  composed,  first  performed  and  especially  beloved,  surely 
had  no  connection  with  its  musical  contents.  The  theme  of  the  finale 
is  as  clearly  an  Austrian  rural  dance  as  if  it  had  been  noted  down  in  a 
village  tavern,  and  indeed  it  would  hardly  have  seemed  out  of  place 
in  the  scherzo  of  Beethoven's  "Pastoral"  Symphony.  W.  H.  Hadow,  in 
"A  Croatian  Composer  —  Notes  Toward  the  Study  of  Joseph  Haydn," 
quotes  numerous  popular  Croatian  melodies,  and  compares  them  di- 
rectly with  themes  from  Haydn's  symphonies  and  quartets.  Haydn 
here  borrowed  the  song  "Oh,  Jelena,"  which  belongs  to  the  district 
of  Kolnov  near  Oedenburg,  but  was  also  familiar  in  Eisenstadt.  "Vari- 
ants of  this  melody,"  writes  Mr.  Hadow,  "are  found  in  Croatia  proper, 
Servia,  and  Carniola."*  Haydn  has  kept  the  melodic  contour  of  the 
opening  phrase,  retouched  and  repointed  the  whole,  giving  it  an  added 
character  and  sparkle  without  changing  its  original  spirit. 

The  Symphony  opens  with  an  introduction  in  D  minor,  in  a  plain- 
tive mood  which  is  quickly  swept  aside  as  the  allegro  brings  the  prin- 
cipal theme  in  D  major.  The  composer  obediently  establishes  the 
dominant  key,  but  fools  the  conformists  by  disclosing  no  second  theme, 
but  modifications  of  the  first.  The  new  theme  which  at  last  appears  is 
only  episodic.  The  slow  movement  in  G  major  develops  ornamental 
variations  upon  its  serene  melody,  in  contrast  to  which  there  is  a 
dramatic  middle  section.  The  bright  minuet,  restoring  the  key  of  D,  is 
contrasted  with  a  trio  in  B-flat  in  which  scale  passages  predominate. 
The  folk-like  theme  of  the  finale  is  first  stated  over  a  sort  of  drone  bass 
on  D.  The  second  subject,  given  out  by  strings  and  bassoon,  is  con- 
trived upon  a  descending  scale.  Haydn,  who  throughout  the  symphony 
has  been  at  the  top  of  his  mastery  in  amiable  surprises  and  adroit 
modulations,  leads  his  hearers  in  this  presto  where  he  will.  The  music 
even  rides  along  merrily  in  F-sharp  major,  without  doing  violence  to 
traditional  sensibilities. 


*  "Michel  Brenet,"  in  her  book  on  Haydn  (1926),  takes  issue  with  Hadow,  and  conjectures 
that  these  may  after  all  have  been  original  melodies  of  Haydn  which  subsequently  drifted 
into  the  popular  consciousness  and  were  thence  collected  by  Dr.  Kuhac.  "During  the  time 
Haydn  lived  at  Eisenstadt  or  Esterhaz,  when  his  music  resounded  day  and  night  in  the 
castle  and  gardens  of  his  prince,  why  should  not  his  own  airs  or  scraps  at  least  of  his 
own  melodies  have  stolen  through  the  open  windows  and  remained  in  the  memories  first 
of  the  people  whose  duty  it  was  to  interpret  them,  or  who  were  obliged  to  hear  them,  and 
then  of  the  scattered  population  of  the  surrounding  country?"  Hadow  confutes  this  staunch 
defender  of  the  originality  of  Haydn  in  a  preface  to  her  own  book.  "Which  is  more  likely — 
that  these  were  orally  transmitted  like  all  early  folk  songs  and  that  Haydn  found  them  and 
used  them,  or  that  the  peasants  'heard  them  through  the  windows,'  memorized  them  at  a 
single  hearing,  fitted  them  to  secular  words,  and  carried  them  through  the  taverns  and 
merry-makings  of  their  native  villages  ?  Three  of  the  melodies,  for  example,  appear  in  the 
seventh  Salomon  symphony  [No.  104]  which  was  written  for  London  after  the  Esterhazy 
Kapell**  had  been  disbanded.  Where  and  how  could  the  villagers  have  come  across  them?" 

[copyrighted] 
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CAVATINA,  "PORGI  AMOR,"  FROM  "LE  NOZZE  DI  FIGARO" 

(Act  II) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


Mozart  composed  his  opera  in  Vienna  in  1786.  The  score  bears  the  title:  "Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  aggiustata 
dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le  Mariage  de  Figaro':  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart." 
The  first  production  was  on  May  1,  of  1786,  in  Vienna. 

This  aria  has  been  sung  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by 
Mrs.  Georg  Henschel  (December  28,  1883),  and  by  Nellie  Melba  (January  14, 
1916). 

The  accompaniment  to  the  air  is  scored  for  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns  and   strings. 

The  Countess,  sorrowful  at  the  intrigues  and  infidelities  of  her 
husband,  sings  this  aria  at  the  opening  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera. 

Porgi  amor,  qualche  ristoro  Thou,  oh  love,   thou   canst  restore  me, 

Al  mio  duolo,  a'  miei  sopirl  Grant  my  prayer,  and  hear  my  sigh! 

O   mi  rendi  il  mio  tesoro,  Ah,  without  the  love  he  bore  me, 

O    mi   lascia   almen   morir,   o  mi   lascia       Unremember'd  let  me  die! 
almen  morir! 
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Recitative,  ''WIE  NAHTE  MIR  DER  SCHLUMMER/'  and  Aria, 
''LEISE,  LEISE/'  from  the  Opera  "Der  Freischutz"   (Act  II) 

By  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826 


"Der  Freischiitz,"  Weber's  romantic  opera  to  the  book  of  Friedrich  Kind,  had 
its  first  performance  in  Berlin  on  June   18,  1821. 

The  accompaniment  to  this  aria  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns  and  strings. 

It  has  been  sung  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  by  Emma  Juch  (1887), 
Marie  Jahn  (1891),  Johanna  Gadski  (1903  and  1906),  Olive  Fremstad  (1906), 
Marie  Rappold    (1908),  C.  Rider-Kelsey    (1911),  and  Marie  Rappold    (1912). 

aGAthe,  the  fiancee  of  Max,  is  seen  in  the  second  act  of  "Der 
±\.  Freischiitz"  in  the  simple  forest  cottage  of  Cuno.  Her  thoughts 
dwell  upon  her  lover  as  she  prays  in  her  heart  for  his  safety,  as  she 
awaits  his  approach.  The  music  becomes  rapturous  and  frenzied  as 
Max  appears  in  the  distance. 


Wie    nahte    mir    der   Schlurnmer,    bevor 

ich  ihn  geseh'n! 
Ja  Liehe  pflegt  mit  Kummer  stets  Ha?id 

in  Hand  zu  geh'n. 
Ob  Mond  auf  seinem  Pfad  wohl  lacht? 
Welch'  schone  Nacht! 


Leise,  leise,  fromme  Weise 

Schwing'    dich    auf    zum    Sternen-kreise! 

Lied  erschalle!  Feiernd  walle 

Mein   Gebet  zur  Hinimelshalle. 

O  wie  hell  die  goldnen  Sterne,  mit 
wie  reinetn  Glanz'  sie  gliih'n!  Nur  dort, 
in  der  Berge  Feme,  scheint  ein  Wetter 
aufzuziehn.  Dort  am  Wald  auch  schwebt 
ein  Heer  dilst'rer  Wolken  dumpf  und 
schwer. 

Zu  dir  wende  ich  die  Hdnde, 
Herr  ohn'  Anfang  und  ohn'  Ende! 
Vor  Gefahren  uns  zu  wahren 
Sende  deine  Engelschaaren! 

Alles  pflegt  schon  Idngst  der  Ruh'; 
Trauter  Freund!  was  weilest  du? 
Ob  mein  Ohr  auch  eifrig  lauscht, 
Nur  der  Tannen  Wipfel  rauscht, 
Nur  das  Birkenlaub  im  Hain 
FliXstert  durch  die  hehre  Stille; 
Nur  die  Nachtigall  und  Grille 
Scheint  der  Nachtluft  sich  zu  freu'n. 


How  peaceful  was  my  sleep  before  I 
met  him!  But  with  love  there  must  be 
always  anxious  moments.  The  moon  is 
bright  and  silvery.  (She  draws  the  cur- 
tain before  the  balcony,  revealing  a  star- 
lit night.)  O  lovely  night!  (She  steps  out 
upon  the  balcony  and  clasps  her  hands 
in  prayer.) 

Softly,  softly,  may  my  gentle  prayer 
Arise  to  the  starry  heavens. 


O  how  the  golden  stars  glow  with 
their  clear  light.  Only  there,  over  the 
distant  mountain,  are  signs  of  a  gather- 
ing storm.  Through  the  woods  there 
comes  drifting  a  damp  and  heavy  mist. 


I  raise  my  hands  to  thee, 
O  Lord  without  beginning  or  end; 
Send  thy  holy  angels   to  keep   us  from 
danger! 

Peace  lies  upon  the  earth; 
Dear  love,  why  do  you  linger? 
However  intently  I  may  listen, 
There  is  nothing  but  the  rustle  of  trees; 
Only  the  foliage  of  the  birches  whispers 
Through  the  majestic  stillness; 
Only  the  nightingale  and  the  cricket 
Seem  to  lighten  the  heavy  night  air. 
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Doch  wie!  tduscht  mich  nicht  mem 
Ohr?  Dort  klingt's  wie  Schritte,  dort  aus 
der  Tannen  Mitte  kommt  was  hervor 
-Er  ist's!  Er  ist's!  die  Flagge  der  Lie  be 
mag  weh'n!  Dein  Mddchen  wacht  noch 
in  der  Nacht!  Er  scheint  mich  noch 
nicht  zu  seh'n  —  Gott!  tduscht  das  Licht 
des  Mond's  mich  nicht,  so  schmiXckt  ein 
Blumenstrauss  den  Hut!  Gewiss,  er  hat 
den  besten  Schuss  gethan!  Das  kiindet 
Gliick  fiir  M  or  gen  an!  O  siisse  Hoffnung! 
Neubelebter  Muth! 

AW  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestiXm, 
Siiss  entziickt   entgegen   ihm! 
Konnt'  ich  das  zu  hoffen  wagenl 
Ja!  es  wandte  sich  das  Gliick 
Zu  dem  theuren  Freund  zuriXck; 
Will  sich  Morgen  treu  bewdhren! 

Ist's  nicht  Tduschung,  ist's  nicht  Wahn? 

Himmel,  nimm  des  Dankes  Zdhren 

Fiir  dies  Pfand  der  Hoffnung  an! 

Air  Tueine  Pulse  schlagen 

Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestiXm, 

Siiss  entziickt   entgegen   ihm! 


Wait!  Wait!  What  do  I  hear?  A  sound 
like  footsteps  comes  through  the  thickets 
of  trees  —  It  is  he!  It  is  he!  O  love  will 
give  a  sign!  Your  maiden  is  watching 
through  the  night!  Is  that  the  flower 
wreath  in  his  hat?  Surely  he  has  won  the 
contest!  That  promises  joy  for  tomor- 
row! O  sweet  hope!  Happiness  once 
more! 


All  my  pulses  beat 

And  my  heart  pounds  violently. 

Everything  draws  me  towards  him! 

May  I  dare  hope? 

Yes!  Happiness  is  returning 

Once  more  to  my  dearest  love; 

Tomorrow  it  will  be  true! 

Is  it  not  deception,  is  it  not  a  dream? 
Heaven,   take   my    tears  of   gratitude 
For  this  pledge  of  hope! 
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POLYNA  STOSKA 

POLYNA  Stoska  was  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  of  Lithuanian 
parents.  Her  family  was  musical:  her  father  studied  singing  in 
Petrograd,  and  her  uncle  played  the  violin  and  conducted  an  or- 
chestra at  the  Imperial  Russian  Court.  Miss  Stoska's  sister  is  a  pianist. 
At  fifteen  Polyna  Stoska  began  her  study  of  voice  with  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Doyle  of  Boston,  continued  under  Marcella  Sembrich  at  the  Juilliard 
Graduate  School,  and  after  the  death  of  the  great  singer  completed  her 
preparatory  studies  with  Arthur  Wrege  in  New  York.  She  made  a 
number  of  appearances  in  this  country  at  the  Worcester  Music  Festival 
and  elsewhere,  before  she  went  abroad  in  1935  to  represent  American 
Lithuanian  singers  at  the  World  Congress  in  Lithuania.  From  1938  to 
1941  she  lived  in  Germany,  making  her  operatic  debut  at  the  Deiitsches 
Opernhans  in  Berlin  in  Weber's  "Euryanthe,"  and  likewise  singing  in 
the  opera  houses  of  Hanover,  Breslau,  and  Leipzig.  She  gave  a  pro- 
gramme of  German  Lieder  over  the  Berlin  radio.  Miss  Stoska  gave  a 
recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  February  8  last. 


HARVARD     GLEE     CLUII 

RAD€LIFFE    CHORAL     .SOCIETY 
G.  WALLACE  l^OOD^  <IIITII,  Candueior 

Sanders     Theatre      ^     Cambridge 

Thursday  Evening^  3tarch  .7,  194^9  H:i,l  o'clock 

PROGRAM 

Cantata:   Regina  Coki.i    (K.    108) Mozart 

Missa:   O  Admirabile  Commercium Palestrina 

Choruses    from    Requiem    in    C    minor Cherubini 


Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking Normand  Lockuood 

Poem  from  Sea  Shore  Memories,  Walt  Whitman 

The  Defense  of  Corinth Elliott  Carter  '30 

Text   from  Rabelais:    Prologue  to  Book  III 
^Vritte^  for  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  1941.  First  Performance 

Choruses  from   La   Belle   Helene Offenbach 

Folk  Songs Arranged  by  Dvordk  and  Robert  Delane^ 

Three   Chorales Bach 


Tickets:  Floor,  $2. 20  and  I1.65;  First  Balcony,  $1.65  and  $1.10; 
Second  Balcony,  83c  and  55c 

On  sale   at   Harvard   Cooperative;    Harvard   Glee   Club,   Music   Building 

(KIR.  8990) 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     FUND 

Concert 

BY    THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


Programme 
BACH'S 

MAGNIFICAT 

BEETHOVEN'S 

NINTH    SYMPHONY 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth^  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

(To  be  announced) 
Tickets  now  at  Box  Office,  I1.65  to  $440 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  39 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865 


Sibelius  wrote  his  First  Symphony  in  1899,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  at 
Helsinki  on  April  26  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  January  5,  1907,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the 
only  music  of  Sibelius  which  had  previously  been  heard  here  having  been  the 
Second  Symphony,  which  Wilhelm  Gericke  made  known  March  12,  1904.  The  most 
recent  performance  of  the  First  Symphony  by  this  orchestra  was  on  February  2, 
1940.  Tauno  Hannikainen  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
iwo  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp  and  strings. 

WHEN  Sibelius  was  a  new  and  strange  voice  in  the  world,  many 
curious  things  were  written  about  his  First  Symphony.  Paul 
Rosenfeld  found  the  last  measures  of  the  slow  movement  "something 
like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting  amid  the  simple  flowers  in  the  white 
northern  sunshine."  Arthur  Shepherd,  describing  the  chromatic  scales 
in  contrary  motion  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement,  wrote  of 
"scudding  clouds  in  a  wind-swept  sky,  with  screaming  gulls  rudely 
tossed  from  their  course,"  while  the  more  moderate  Rosa  Newmarch 
was  reminded  by  the  score  of  "the  melancholy  grandeur  of  some 
masterpiece  by  Ruysdael."  Such  word  images  are  entirely  natural,  for 
there  never  was  a  symphony  more  suited  to  arouse  the  story-telling 
instincts  in  a  sym.pathetic  listener.  It  is  a  highly  dramatic  score,  with 
the  colorful  orchestration  of  the  earlier  tone  poems,  an  impassioned 
melodic  utterance  which  seems  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  words, 
possessed  by  a  dark,  yet  exulting  mood  which  at  once  invites  and 
defies  description. 

It  was  also  once  claimed  that  the  Symphony  derived  from  Finnish 
folk  song  (necessarily  by  those  who  did  not  know  Finnish  folk  song), 
and  that  it  owed  a  good  deal  to  Tchaikovsky.  These  misapprehen- 
sions vanished  as  people  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Sibelius  as  a  musical  personality.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
the  first  symphony  of  a  composer  in  Finland  (however  talented)  should 
in  some  degree  reflect  the  constructive  methods  and  romantic  ardors 
then  in  vogue  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  the  eloquent  voice 
of  this  symphony  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable  voice  of  Sibelius 
is  no  less  apparent  because,  in  a  later  day,  he  has  departed  from  it, 
cultivating  restraint,  half-lights,  a  more  inward  structural  resource. 

The  First  Symphony  is  probably  less  racial  than  has  been  supposed 
—  though  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a  device  in  which  he  was  to 
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''An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term 
July  5  -  August  16,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  Tanglewood 
Lenox,  Massachusetts 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  offer  intensive  work  for 
advanced  students  in  its  departments  of  orchestral  conducting, 
orchestral  playing,  chamber  music,  opera  dramatics  and  com- 
position. For  those  less  interested  in  professional  performance 
—  music  students,  teachers,  college  students  and  amateurs  — 
the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  offers  work  in  a  large 
chorus  and  choral  groups,  a  symphony  orchestra  and  chamber 
groups,  courses  in  Twentieth  Century  music  and  Gregorian 
Chant,  and  lectures  by  various  faculty  members. 

The  Center  is  designed  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of  musical 
education  involved  in  collective  performance,  rather  than  the 
development  of  the  technique  of  individual  performers.  It 
thus  supplements  rather  than  duplicates  the  work  of  other 
music  schools. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Herbert  Graf, 
Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard  Rychtarik,  Hugh 
Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby  and  Igor  Stravinsky.  Special  lectures  will 
be  given  by  Archibald  T.  Davison,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien 
Price  and  Deems  Taylor. 

For  catalogue  and  application  blanks  address 

Margaret  Grant^  Executive  Secretary 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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become  a  pre-eminent  master  —  the  gradual  moulding  of  a  theme 
from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is  indeed  theme  transformation  in 
this  symphony  —  the  accumulation  of  significance  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course —  but  there  is  the  difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indelible  vividness  in  their 
very  first  statement.  The  "accumulative"  method  of  Sibelius  is  of 
course  not  without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
developed  his  greatest  movements  from  the  slightest  beginnings  —  the 
first  theme  of  the  "Eroica,"  for  example,  or  the  theme  of  its  final  varia- 
tions. The  striking  difference  of  course  between  Beethoven  and  the 
later  Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's  full  exposition  —  a  rule  of 
procedure  to  which  custom  bound  him,  and  which  lacked  force  when 
the  theme  as  first  heard  was  without  marked  character.  Beethoven,  con- 
triving a  theme  with  a  careful  eye  toward  its  possibilities  of  manipu- 
lation, dissection,  combination,  often  used  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
chord  —  a  brief  and  pliable  phrase  eminently  useful  but  in  itself 
featureless.  The  less  experienced  Sibelius  of  the  First  Symphony,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  trick  of  forfeiting  exposition  and  unfolding 
his  theme  as  he  went  along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full  con- 
tour and  extended  beauty  —  themes  which  seize  the  hearer  on  their 
hrst  statement,  but  are  correspondingly  resistant  to  development  lu 
the  full  symphonic  sense.  He  bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon 
repetition,  holding  the  interest  partly  by  shifting  his  background  in 
harmony  and  color.  His  great  reliance  remained  m  ilie  strangely 
penetrating  beauty  of  the  themes  themselves,  which  grow  upon  the 
hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to  their  further  en- 
hancement, intensified  in  the  instrumentation.  This  melodic  ascend- 
ancy makes  a  symphonic  development  in  the  full  sense  impossible, 
and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  The 
first  two  symphonies  have  become  a  precious  and  distinct  part  of  the 
Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full-throated  songfulness  that  is  in  them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard 
of  the  northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legend- 
ary heroes  of  his  people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first  movement  has  no  less 
than  six  themes  of  striking  beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  melody  fail 
him  in  the  later  movements,  roints  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each  other  as 
if  each  grew  naturally  from  the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The  score  and 
its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through  them. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST..  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


LAMBERT    MURPHY 

VOCAL    INSTRUCTION 

MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of   Music 

Member    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION    IN 

VIOLIN    AND    VIOLA 


50  Charlesgate  East 


Ken.  3030 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETI  NS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"A    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Boston  s  Remarkable  Bool(  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Oilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 


Setting  for  the  Baldwin 

by  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Celebrated  Pianist 
says; 


*'The  Baldwin's  beauty  of  tone 
and  unsurpassed  action  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  play  this  extra- 
ordinary instrument/' 


X 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


In  SALEM 

Miller's  Music  Store 

149  Essex  Street 


In  BOSTON 

Baldwin  Piano  Warerooms 

150  BOYLSTON  STREET 


[Harvard  University'\ 
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SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRa 

FOUNDED  IN  188J  DY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

SIXTY-FIRST 
SEASON 
1941-1942 
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Thursday  Evening,   March  19 
at  8  o'clock 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra      \ 


[Sixty-first  Season,  1941-1942] 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


ViOUNS 


BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,  G. 

LAUGA,  N.                KRIPS,  A. 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

KASSMAN,  N.          CHERKASSKYj 

,  P.          LEI  BO  Via,  J. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 

DICKSON,  H. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,  D. 

PINFIKI.D,  C 

BEALE,  M. 

sauvlet,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,  M. 

LEVEEN,  P. 

gorodetzky,  l. 

MAYER,  P. 

DIAMOND,  S. 

DEL  SORDO,  R. 

FIEDLER,  B. 

BRYANT,  M. 

STONESTREET,  L. 

MESSINA,  S. 

DUBBS,  H. 

MURRAY,  J. 

ERKELENS,  H. 

seiniger,  s. 
Violas 

HILLYER,  R. 

I.F.FRANC,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 

G  ROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

BERNARD,  A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

kornsand. 

E. 

GERHARDT,  S. 

humphrey 
Violoncellos 

,G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 

droeghmans,  h.      stockbridge,  c.       fabrizio,  e. 

nCHERA,  A. 

CHARDON,  Y. 

ZIMBLER,  J.                     ZEISE,  K. 

Basses 

marjollet,  l. 

MOLEUX,  C. 

JUHT,  L. 

greenberg,  h.          girard,  h. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKF.L,  I. 

PAGE,  W.                           prose,  p. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

GILLET,  F. 

polatschek,  v. 

ALLARD,  R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.               DEVERCIE,  J. 

valerio,  m. 

PANENKA,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 

cardillo,  p. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

mazzeo,  r. 

FILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 

SINGER,  J. 

mager,  g. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

MACDONALD,  W 

lannoye,  m 

lafosse,  m. 

HANSOflE,  L. 

SINGER,  J. 

SHAPIRO,  H. 

voisin,  r.  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 

KEANEY,  P. 

gebhardt,  w.               voisin,  r. 

SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

zighera,  b. 

SZULC,  R. 

STERNBURG,  S. 

CAUGHEY,  E. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Seventh  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  March   19 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane  .         .         .         .         .         .      President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         ....  Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane    ......       Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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''An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term,  July  3  -  August  16,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  Tanglewood,  Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


At  present,  more  than  ever  before,  music  fills  a  special  need 
in  the  life  of  America.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects. 

The  Center  has  five  departments.  The  following  are  for 
advanced  students  preparing  for  professional  careers:  I.  Con- 
ducting, orchestral  and  choral,  11.  Orchestral  playing  and 
chamber  music.  III.  Composition,  IV.  Opera.  The  fifth  and 
largest,  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  designed  for 
amateurs,  music  students,  teachers,  college  students — all  who 
wish  to  refresh  mind  and  personality  by  the  experience  of  the 
best  in  music  —  offers  a  variety  of  activities:  (i)  a  chorus  which 
will  sing  various  choral  works  and  prepare  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Bach's  Magnificat  in  D  for  performance  under 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival;  (2) 
orchestral  playing  in  a  less  advanced  symphony  orchestra;  (3) 
chamber  music  groups;  (4)  a  course  in  Twentieth  Century 
Music;  (5)  a  course  in  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic 
Music  600-1600. 

All  students  are  privileged  to  attend  lectures  by  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  Olin  Downes,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien  Price, 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Herbert  Graf,  Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard 
Rychtarik,  Hugh  Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby,  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

For  catalog  and  application  blanks  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Executive  Secretary,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,    1941-1942 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


SEVENTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  March  19 


Programme 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra 

in  B  minor,  No.   12 

Largo  —  Allegro  —  Larghetto  —  Largo  —  Allegro 

Prokofieff. Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  LoUi,"  Op.  20 

I.  The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala 

II.  The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits 

III.  Night 

IV.  The  Glorious  Departure  of  Lolli  and  the  Procession  of  the  Sun 

» 
INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major.  Op.  92 

I.  Poco   sostenuto;   Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  12,  in  B  minor 
By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  reads: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

IN  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Capellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 


*  "Handel"   by   Romain   Rolland,   translated   by   A.    Eaglefield   Hull. 
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Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello,  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 

[copybiohtbd] 
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SCYTHIAN  SUITE,  "ALA  AND  LOLLI/'  Op.  20 

By  Serge  Sergeivitch  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  24,  1891 


The  Scythian  Suite  was  completed  in  1914  and  first  performed  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  at  the  Maryinski  Theatre  in  Petrograd,  January  29,  1916.* 

The  Chicago  Orchestra  introduced  the  suite  to  America,  December  6,  1918. 
There  have  been  performances  by  this  orchestra  in  Boston  under  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
October  24,  1924;  March  2,  1928;  January  31,  1929;  February  5,  1937,  and  March 
6,   1942. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  tiumpets, 
four  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle,  celesta,  xylophone,   bells,   two   harps,   pianoforte,   and   strings. 

^  T[  T'HEN  Prokofieff  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  not  long  graduated 
V\  from  tlie  Conservatory  at  St.  Petersburg  and  looked  upon  in 
Russia  as  a  modernist  of  great  promise,  Diaghilev  approached  him  for 
a  ballet.  Prokofieff  planned  a  musical  depiction  of  "Ala  and  Lolli," 
pre-Christian  figures  of  legendary  Scythia,  a  region  not  far  removed 
from  the  southern  Russia  in  which  he  had  grown  up.  The  subject  did 
not  seem  practicable  to  Diaghilev,  and  was  accordingly  written,  not 
as  a  ballet,  but  as  the  "Scythian  Suite"  for  Orchestra. 

Intimations  of  the  long  vanished  gods  and  demons  that  people  the 
music  are  printed  in  the  score: 

I.  Invocation  to  Veles  and  Ala  (Allegro  feroce,  4-4  time).  The 
music  describes  an  invocation  to  the  sun,  worshipped  by  the  Scythians 
as  their  highest  deity,  named  Veles.  This  invocation  is  followed  by  the 
sacrifice  to  the  beloved  idol,  Ala,  the  daughter  of  Veles. 

II.  The  Evil-God  and  dance  of  the  pagan  monsters  {Allegro  sos- 
tenuto,  4-4  time).  The  Evil-God  summons  the  seven  pagan  monsters 
from  their  subterranean  realms  and,  surrounded  by  them,  dances  a 
delirious  dance. 

III.  Night  (Andantino,  4-4  time).  The  Evil-God  comes  to  Ala  in 
darkness.  Great  harm  befalls  her.  The  moon  rays  fall  upon  Ala,  and 
the  moon-maidens  descend  to  bring  her  consolation. 

IV.  Lolli's  pursuit  of  the  Evil-God  and  the  sunrise  (Tempestuoso, 
4.-4.  time).  Lolli,  a  Scythian  hero,  went  forth  to  save  Ala.  He  fights  the 
Evil-God.  In  the  uneven  battle  witli  the  latter,  Lolli  would  have  per- 
ished, but  the  sun-god  rises  with  the  passing  of  night  and  smites  the 
evil  deity.  With  the  description  of  the  sunrise  the  Suite  comes  to  an 
end. 


*  "When  the  first  performance  of  the  Scythian  Suite  was  announced  in  Moscow,  a  not 
uncommon  incident  occurred:  the  orchestral  parts  were  not  ready  in  time,  and  another  piece 
was  substituted  at  the  last  moment.  This  did  not  prevent  the  headlong  critic,  Sabaneiev,  from 
showering  on  Prokofieff  all  sorts  of  invectives  for  his  music.  Prokofieff  gave  out  the  facts 
of  cancellation  in  an  open  letter;  the  critic  was  forthwith  asked  to  resign.  At  that  time 
such  dishonesty  could  not  be  tolerated.  We  all  know  that  nowadays  critics  get  away  with 
worse  things." — Nicolas  Slonimsky,  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (January  30,  1930). 
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The  remarkable  final  pages  kindled  the  imagination  of  Lawrence 
Gilman:  ''The  finale  limns  for  us  a  pagan  dawn  as  seen  through  the 
savagely  ecstatic  eyes  and  frenzied  brains  of  sun-worshipping  barba- 
rians. The  piercing,  exultant  hieratical  trumpets,  the  cumulative  radi- 
ance of  the  whole  orchestra  as  the  wild  men  chant  their  hymn  to  the 
dazzling  god  and  the  world  takes  fire,  are  like  nothing  else  in  the 
literature  of  music." 

The  following  description  of  the  Scythians  by  Herodotus  was  quoted 
by  Philip  Hale  when  this  suite  was  previously  performed: 

"Scythia  is  a  name  that  has  been  applied  to  different  countries  at 
different  times.  The  Scythia  described  by  Herodotus  comprised  the 
southeastern  parts  of  Europe  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  River  Tanais  (now  Don).  Herodotus  gives  a  graphic  and  singularly 
interesting  account  of  these  wild,  barbaric  nomads  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  history.  We  are  interested  here  only  with  what  he  has  to  say 
about  their  religion: 

"They  propitiate  the  following  gods  only:  Vesta,  most  of  all;  then 
Jupiter,  deeming  the  Earth  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter;  after  these, 
Apollo,  and  Venus  Urania,  and  Hercules  and  Mars.  All  the  Scythians 
acknowledge  these,  but  those  who  are  called  Royal  Scythians  sacrifice 
also  to  Neptune.  Vesta  in  the  Scythian  language  is  named  Tahiti; 
Jupiter  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  rightly  called  Papaeus;  the  Earth,  Apia; 
Apollo,  Oetosyrus;  Venus  Urania,  Artimposa;  and  Neptune,  Thami- 
masadas.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  erect  images,  altars,  and  temples, 
except  to  Mars;  to  him  they  are  accustomed."  Then  follows  a  minute 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  they  sacrificed  cattle  and  enemies 
taken  prisoners,  the  latter  to  Mars.  "Swine  they  never  use,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  reared  in  their  country." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 
Fries. 

IT  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  this  symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts 
of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sus- 
tained, expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very 
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different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm, 
once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more  modern  composer  seeks 
rhythmic  interest  by  rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven 
keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the 
spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  in- 
exhaustible invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and 
looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  sym- 
phony "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer 
could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast 
music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  sym- 
phonic slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto  of 
the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots 
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no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A 
major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  Beethoven 
was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  the  lively  tempo  often 
used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  diflerent  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  giows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer  re- 
ports the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  de- 
rived from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  {aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters."  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  {"schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass.  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Cieina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  S>Tnphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic   and   even   occasional   harmonic   elements   to   Beethoven's   Celtic   studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a 
"pastoral"  symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  "ronde  des  paysans,"  are 
among  them.  The  industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the 
work  a  revolution,  fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  and  merited 
rebuke.  Beethoven  was  always  seizing  upon  some  chance  fragment  that  came  his  way,  en- 
larging upon  it,  making  it  entirely  his  own.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more  purely  musical  scheme. 
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Wed.  Eve.,  Oct.  14  (Opera  House) 

^BALLET  THEATRE 

The  company  which  recently  set  new 
standaids  in  the  ballet  world 

Sun.  Aft.,  Oct.  25 

RAIHMANIINOFF 


Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  8 

DON  COSSACKS 

Tues.  Eve.,  Nov.  10  (Opera  House) 

Philadelphia  Opera  Co. 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  15 

POLYXA  STOSKA 

The  sensationally  successful  Soprano 
whose  appearances  \vith  the  Boston 
Symphony  disclosed  the  "find"  of  the 
season. 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  22 

FRITZ  KREISLER 

Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  29        (Jordan  Hall) 

TRAPP  FAMILl 

Sun.  Aft.,  Dec.  6 

•  RICHARD  CROOKS 


Sun.  Aft.,  Dec.  13 

MARIAiy  AI^DERSON 

Fri.  Eve.,  Jan.  15  (Jordan  Hall) 

Rl  TH  DRAPER 

New    sketches    and    old    favorites    by 

one  of  the  leading  women  on 

the  American  stage 

Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  10         (Jordan  Hall) 

LOTTE  LEHMAI\N 

As   a    lieder   singer   she   has    no   peer 
Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  17 

^Lubo^ihulK  &  Nemenoff 

Reniarkal)le  duo-pianists 
Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  24 

EFREM  ZIMBAEIST 

Noted  Violinist  returning  after  a 
considerable  absence 

Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  7 

•JASCHA    HUFETZ 

Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  28         (Jordan  Hall) 

RIJSCH  &  SERKIN 

Noted  violin  and  piano  recitalists 
Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.  7 

^ARTIJR  SCHNABEL 

Greatest  living  Beethoven  interpreter 


$2.oo  deposit  holds  subscription  until  September. 
CHOICE  SEATS  AT  SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS 
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Constitution  Hall^  Washington^  D.  C. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  31 


Concert  for  the  benefit  ofi  the 

RUSSIAN  WAR  RELIEF 


BY    THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductoi 


Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  embraced  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  the 
relief  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  which,  by  its  heroic  part  in  the  war, 
now  holds  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  have  offered  the  services  of  the  Orchestra,  dur- 
ing this  date  in  its  spring  toiu,  for  the  special  benefit. 

The  concert  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  War  Relief, 
Inc.,  an  American  organization,  recognized  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  War  Relief  Agencies  as  an  luiofficial  means  whereby  per- 
sonal gifts  of  the  American  people  can  be  devoted  to  the  brave  civil- 
ians and  soldiers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  organization  has  been 
sending  medical  supplies,  surgical  instruments,  and  new  clothes  to 
Russia. 

Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  wife  of  the  former  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia,  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
Watson,  the  Vice-Chairman. 


Address  mail  orders  to  the  C.  C.  Cappel  Concert  Bureau,  1340  G 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Seats  $7.50,  S5.00,  $3.00,  S2.00,  $1.00 
(Box  seats,  seating  six,  $120.00)  plus  10  per  cent  tax. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST..  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


LAMBERT    MURPHY 

VOCAL    INSTRUCTION 
MALKIN  CONSERVATORY 

267  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 
Phone  Ken.  4166 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First  Prize,  Paris  National  Conservatory 

of   Music 

Member   Boston    Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION    IN 

VIOLIN    AND    VIOLA 

50  Charlesgate  East  Ken.  3030 


BOUND  VOLUMES  oF  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"A    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Bostons  Remar\able  Boo\  of  Knowledge'* 

Lawrence  Oilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  —  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


In   BOSTON 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

WAREROOMS 

150    BOYLSTON    STREET 

In   SALEM 
MILLER'S  MUSIC  STORE 

149    ESSEX    STREET 

BALDWIN    ALSO    BUILDS 
HAMILTON.  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD   PIANOS 


[Harvard  University'\ 


:# 


'^ 


BOSTON 
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SY/\PnONY 
ORCnCSTRS 

FOUNDED  IN  1881  DY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

SIXTY-FIRST      f^ 

SEASON       ^1 

1941-1942         \mlte 

[8]     4" 


Thursday  Evening,  April  30 
at  8  o'clock 


TUESDAY,    MAY    5 

OPEIVING    XIGHT 

of  the  Fifty  -  Seventh  Season 

Concerts  each  night  through  May  and  »lnne 


85    SYMPHONY    PLAYERS 
ARTHUR  FIEDLER.  Conductor 


REFRESHMENTS 


SMOKING 


Tickets:  ^.SO,  $(.55,  $.85,  $1.10(lax  included) 


HARVARD    NIGHT  — SUNDAY,  MAV  lO 


^UtiiinB  SllFatrp    •   Harvard  University    •    QIambrtbgF 


SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Richard   Burgin,   Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Eighth  Concert 

THURSDAY   EVENING,  April   30 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .          Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .          Treasurer 

Reginald  C.  Foster  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Richard  C.  Paine 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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"An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term,  July  3  -  August  16,  1942* 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
at  Tanglewood,  Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


At  present,  more  than  ever  before,  music  fills  a  special  need 
in  the  life  of  America.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects. 

The  Center  has  five  departments.  The  following  are  for 
advanced  students  preparing  for  professional  careers:  I.  Con- 
ducting, orchestral  and  choral,  II.  Orchestral  playing  and 
chamber  music,  III.  Composition,  IV.  Opera.  The  fifth  and 
largest,  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  designed  for 
amateurs,  music  students,  teachers,  college  students — all  who 
wish  to  refresh  mind  and  personality  by  the  experience  of  the 
best  in  music  —  offers  a  variety  of  activities:  (i)  a  chorus  which 
will  sing  various  choral  works  and  prepare  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Bach's  Magnificat  in  D  for  performance  under 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival;  (2) 
orchestral  playing  in  a  less  advanced  symphony  orchestra;  (3) 
chamber  music  groups;  (4)  a  course  in  Twentieth  Century 
Music;  (5)  a  course  in  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic 
Music  600-1600. 

All  students  are  privileged  to  attend  lectures  by  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  Olin  Downes,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien  Price, 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Herbert  Graf,  Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard 
Rychtarik,  Hugh  Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby,  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

For  catalog  and  application  blanks  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Executive  Secretary,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

C*  Subject  to  war  conditions) 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,  1941-1942 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


EIGHTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  El^ENING,  Aprii    30 


Programme 

Hill "Lilacs,"  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  33 

(after  Amy  Lowell) 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  G,  Op.  53 

I.     Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 


INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio:  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 
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'LILACS,"  Poem  for  Orchestra^  Op.  33    (after  Amy  Lowell) 
By  Edward  Burlingame  Hill 

Born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  9,   1872 


"Lilacs"  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  this  orchestra  in  Sanders 
Theatre,  Cambridge,  March  31,  1927.  It  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
April  1  and  2.  It  was  repeated  May  2,  1930. 

"Lilacs"  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (third  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet  in  B-flat,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  kettledrums, 
triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  celesta,  harp,  piano,  and  strings.  The  score  is  in- 
scribed "In  Memoriam  A.  L." 

LONG  an  admirer  of  Miss  Lowell's  poetry,"  writes  Mr.  Hill,  "it 
one  day  struck  me  forcibly  that  'Lilacs'*  was  an  excellent  'subject' 
for  musical  treatment  by  one  of  New  England  ancestry.  On  reflection, 
I  soon  saw  the  impracticability  of  attempting  to  follow  the  poem  in 
detail,  and  the  present  work  is  the  result  of  impressions  connected 
with  portions  of  the  poem,  chiefly  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

"After  a  brief  introduction,  the  principal  theme  is  heard  in  the 
wood  wind,  later  in  the  strings,  and  at  last  in  the  full  orchestra.  From 
this  grows  a  contrasting  episode,  after  which  the  material  of  the  first 
part  returns  with  a  varied  development  and  closes  with  a  reference 
to  the  introduciion. 

LILACS 

Lilacs, 

False  blue. 

White, 

Purple, 

Colour  of  lilac. 

Your  great  puffs  of  flowers 

Are  everywhere  in  this  my  New  England. 

Among  your  heart-shaped  leaves. 

Orange  orioles  hop   like   music-box   birds   and   sing 

Their  little  weak,  soft  songs; 

In  the  crooks  of  your  branches. 

The  bright  eyes  of  song  sparrows  sitting  on  spotted  eggs, 

Peer  restlessly  through  the  light  and  shadow 

Of  all  springs. 

Lilacs  in  door-yards 

Holding  quiet  conversation  with  an  early  moon: 

Lilacs  watching  a  deserted  house 

Settling  sideways  into  the  grass  of  an  old  road: 


*  From  "What's  O'clock/'  Hoiighton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
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Lilacs,  wind-beaten,  staggering  under  a  lopsided  shock  of   bloom 
Above  a  cellar  dug  into  a  hill. 
You  are  everywhere, 

•    •    •    • 
Lilacs, 
False  blue, 
White, 
Purple, 

Colour  of  lilac 

Heart  leaves  ot  lilac  all  over  New  England, 
Roots  of  lilac  under  all  the  soil  of  New  England; 
Lilac  in  me  because  I  am  New  England, 
Because  my  roots  are  in  it. 
Because  my  leaves  are  of  it, 
Because  my  flowers  are  for  it; 
Because  it  is  my  country 
And  I   speak   to   it  of  itself. 
And  sing  of  it  with  my  own  voice 
Since   certainly   it   is   mine. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  Op.  53 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


The  Sixth  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  had  its  first  performance  at  a  festival  in 
Moscow,  December  3,  1939.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  November 
29,  1940.  This  was  announced  as  the  'Tirst  Performance  outside  Russia,"  The 
symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March 
20,   1942, 

The  score  has  recently  been  published  with  numerous  alterations  of  detail  by 
the  composer.   This   score   is   used   in   the  present   performances. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  in  B,  one  in  E-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
bourine, military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings, 

IF  THE  three  movements  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  are  compared  with 
the  classical  scheme,  the  opening  movement  could  be  considered 
as  the  slow  movement  doing  double  service,  while  the  second  and 
third  movements  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
and  finale.  The  first  movement,  largo  throughout  and  by  far  the 
longest  of  the  three,  is  in  common  time.  It  opens  with  an  expressive 
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theme  stated  by  the  woodwinds  and  low  strings,  carried  by  the 
violins  into  the  high  register.  A  new  melody  is  introduced  by  the 
strings,  at  first  unaccompanied.  This  development  moves  gradu- 
ally to  a  point  of  great  sonority.  The  tension  is  relaxed  as  the  alter- 
nate voices  of  the  woodwinds  take  the  fine  line  of  the  melody,  the 
English  horn  and  flute  having  passages  of  particular  prominence. 
This  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic  ground  of  trills  by  the  low 
strings  in  long  pedal  points,  with  their  weird  contrast  of  range.  The 
strings  take  up  the  melody  for  its  final  setting  forth. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives 
it  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called. 
The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  movement,  except  for  fleeting 
alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by  rhythmic  subdivision  and 
by  the  fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  The  E-flat  clarinet  sets  the 
pace  for  prominent  solos  by  various  woodwinds  in  shifting  color. 
There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is  much  and  tellingly 
called  upon.  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where  the  whole  oichestra 
is  brought  into  play,  the  brass  and  percussion  giving  an  almost  martial 
eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The  movement  ends  as  lightly  as 
it  began. 

The  finale,  Presto,  in  4-4  time,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo.  Rhythmic 
strings  give  out  the  theme.  A  new  section  shifts  to  the  triple  signa- 
ture, but  now  each  beat  is  accentuated  "marcatissimo."  After  some 
alteration  of  the  beat,  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  with  its 
quadruple  rhythm.  The  manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is 
re-established.  The  whole  movement  is  brilliant  and  substantial  in 
treatment  as  compared  with  the  sparse  orchestration  of  the  first  two 
movements.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  sug- 
gestion of  the  marching  feet  which  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
symphony  previous. 

When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia,  the  printed 
programme  quoted  a  comparison  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  the 
Fifth  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Stokowski: 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  painted  in  tone  the  inner 
and  outer  experiences  of  an  artist's  life  —  sometimes  expressing  the 
boisterous  humor  of  crowds  in  the  street,  as  in  the  fourth  part  — 
sometimes  painting  with  ironic  splashes  of  color  a  gamin-like  humor, 
as  in  the  second  part  —  and  sometimes  telling  by  the  simplest  orches- 
tral means  the  innermost  reveries  of  his  spirit  in  dark  and  melancholy 
coloring,  or  rising  to  sublime  heights  of  ecstasy,  as  in  the  third  part. 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  has  composed  music  in  the 
usual  sequence  of  symphonic  form,  but  in  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  become  more  individualistic.  It  is  in  three  parts,  instead  of  four, 
and  the  first  part  is  the  slow  movement,  the  second  the  scherzo,  the 
third  is  based  on  dance  rhythms  and  later  has  themes  inspired  by  the 
popular  folklore  of  Russia.  These  three  parts  are  strongly  contrasted 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  their  melodic  outline,  rhythm 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC 

FESTIVAL 

of  1942* 

AT     TAN  GLE  WOOD 
(Lenox,  Massachusetts) 


NINE   CONCERTS 


by  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Series  A 

Series  B 

Series  C 

Thursday   Evenings 

July       30 

Aiigust    6 

August  13 

Saturday  Evenings 

August    1 

August    8 

August  15 

Sunday   Afternoons 

August    2 

August    9 

August  16 

Subscription  blanks  on  application  at  the  Box  Office 

C*Subject  to  war  conditions) 
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and  musical  character.  In  each  symphony  Shostakovitch  shows  him- 
self to  be  more  of  a  master,  to  be  ever  growing,  ever  expanding  in  his 
imagination  and  musical  consciousness.  In  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  reached  new  depths,  especially  in  the  first  part.  Here  are  harmonic 
sequences,  and  several  melodies  sounding  at  the  same  time,  making 
modern  counterpoint,  which  are  of  great  originality  and  intensity 
of  expression.  At  the  first  hearing  they  sound  strange  and  even  ob- 
scure, as  if  the  meaning  was  concealed  and  hidden.  But  after  hearing 
this  music  three  or  four  times  it  suddenly  becomes  clear  and  has 
great  depth  of  expression." 

The  Sixth  Symphony  aroused  very  little  attention  when  it  was  first 
performed  in  Moscow  in  1939,  according  to  Nicolas  Slonimsky.  The 
composer  had  made  known  his  intention  of  using  chorus  and  soloists, 
introducing  a  eulogy  of  Lenin  by  a  Caucasian  poet.  The  festival  at 
which  it  was  performed  included  Prokofieff's  music  with  chorus  taken 
from  the  film  "Alexander  Nevsky,"  and  cantatas  by  Shaporin  and  Koval 
on  other  exploits  of  history.  When  Shostakovitch's  new  symphony 
appeared  between  these  —a  purely  instrumental  piece,  with  its  own 
idiosyncrasies  and  without  patriotic  or  pictorial  appeal  —  it  was  barely 
reported  at  all  in  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  event.  "The  technical 
analysis  of  the  Symphony  in  the  December  1939  issue  of  Sovietskaya 
Musica,"  according  to  Mr.  Slonimsky,  "was  definitely  disparaging. 
The  lesson  was  made  fairly  clear.  What  was  needed  in  the  year  1940 
was  the  romanticization  of  Russia  circa  1240,  while  Shostakovitch  de- 
voted his  talent  principally  to  satirizing  Russia  circa  1840.  Will  Shosta- 
kovitch be  able  to  adapt  his  essentially  satiric  talent  to  the  changed 
times?  His  entire  future  in  Soviet  Russia  hinges  on  the  answer." 

News  received  from  Leningrad  last  autumn  told  of  the  progress 
of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  Shostakovitch  began  while  living 
in  barracks  to  which  he  was  assigned  as  a  member  of  the  fire-fighting 
brigade  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  while  the  capital  was  under 
siege.  He  made  known  in  a  communication  published  in  the  New 
Masses  October  28  that  he  was  himself  surprised  at  the  speed  at  which 
the  score  progressed,  as  if  he  were  inspired  by  the  simple  people 
around  him  who  were  defending  their  city. 

Information  has  come  in  a  newspaper  dispatch  of  March  1  of  the 
first  performance  of  the  new  symphony  in  Kuibishev  by  the  Bolshoi 
Theatre  Orchestra  on  that  date:  "A  selected  audience  including  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps,  Soviet  intellectuals  and  Red  army  officers, 
was  invited  to  the  noontime  premiere.  They  received  the  work  en- 
thusiastically. Shostakovitch  was  called  four  times  to  acknowledge  the 
applause." 
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A  programme  note  by  the  composer  quoted  a  proverb,  "When  guns 
speak,  muses  keep  silent,"  and  added  this  emendation,  "Here  the 
muses  speak,  together  with  the  guns." 


Shostakovitch  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  wrote  his  first  or- 
chestral work,  the  Symphony  Op.  lo  which,  played  far  and  wide 
and  established  in  the  repertory  of  orchestras,  has  naturally  drawn 
the  interest  and  attention  of  the  Western  world  to  the  composer.* 
Musicians  have  watched  with  hopeful  curiosity  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  young  artist.  His  growth  has  been  puzzling  because 
it  is  quite  without  precedent.  The  environment  of  Shostakovitch,  the 
only  one  he  has  known  from  childhood,  has  been  a  communal  state 
which  has  made  the  works  of  its  artists  its  direct  concern.  Shosta- 
kovitch has  apparently  taken  it  as  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  his 
music  must  be  integral  with  the  thoughts  and  needs,  the  cultural 
ideology  of  Soviet  Russia.  His  Second  and  Third  Symphonies  had 
explicit  revolutionary  programmes.  But  these  symphonies  did  not 
repeat  the  success  of  the  first.  The  element  of  the  grotesque  then  took 
precedence  in  his  works  and  despite  the  success  of  his  opera  "Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  (1935)  there  came  at  length  a  rift  between  official 
sanction  and  individual  inclination.  The  composer  in  his  exuberance 
used  satire  which  was  purely  musical  in  its  impulse,  and  which  in- 
stead of  exposing  bourgeois  ideals,  merely  reflected  them.  His  fantasy 
became  personal  idiosyncrasy  which  neglected  to  fall  in  with  class- 
conscious  expectations.  At  the  beginning  of  1936,  two  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Pravda,  chief  organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  condemn- 
ing Shostakovitch  (along  with  other  composers)  for  his  "formalistic 
ideas  founded  on  bourgeois  musical  conceptions."  A  new  movement, 
taken  up  by  the  "Union  of  Soviet  Composers,"  and  in  official  circles 
which  were  not  musical,  put  Shostakovitch  into  general  disfavor.  His 
opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  was  found,  even  by  those  who  had 
once  praised  it,  to  be  a  "concession  to  bourgeois  taste,"  and  a  pend- 
ing new  production  was  withdrawn,  as  was  the  new  and  lately 
mounted  ballet  "Limpid  Stream."  This  last  rebuke  was  serious,  for  the 
composer  had  carefully  built  his  ballet  on  the  subject  of  a  communal 
farm,  only  to  be  told  by  Pravda  that  he  had  depicted  "merely  painted 
peasants,  the  kind  you  see  on  the  covers  of  candy  boxes."  Shostako- 
vitch, altliough  he  continued  to  hold  his  position  as  teacher  at  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory, f  faced,  it  would  seein,  definite  extinction 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  music  from  per- 
formance and  circulation. 

That  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  accepted  his  new  Fourth  Sym- 
phony for  performance  in  December,  1936,  indicates  that  there  was 
no  positive  official  ban.  But  the  composer  withdrew  the  Symphony 


*  This  symphony,  first  performed  at  Leningrad  on  May  12,  1926,  Avas  introduced  in  America 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  November  2,  1928.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at 
a  Boston  Symphony  concert,  Richard  Burgin  conducting,   November  8,   1935. 

t  For  this  and  other  information  about  Shostakovitch,  we  are  indebted  to  the  articles  on  this 
composer  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Russian  Institute  (January 
15,  1938),  and  in  the  International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Oscar 
Thompson. 
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before  it  could  come  to  performance,  as  if  he  were  not  satisfied  that 
he  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  new  aesthetic  alignment.  He  com- 
posed another,  his  Fifth,  which  was  duly  performed  at  Leningrad  at 
the  celebrations  in  the  autumn  of  1937.  It  was  evident  at  once  tliai 
he  had  toed  the  line.  All  seats  for  the  first  and  for  succeeding  per- 
formances were  taken  far  in  advance.  There  were  ovations  and  en- 
thusiastic reviews  at  every  hand.  The  chorus  of  written  praise  ex- 
tended beyond  the  musical  profession,  and  included  the  prominent 
literary  figure  Alexei  Tolstoy,  and  Gromoff,  the  aviator  and  hero  of 
the  transpolar  flight.  The  article  by  Andrew  Budyakovsky  in  the 
Moscow  Daily  News  is  typical:  "The  composer  while  retaining  the 
originality  of  his  art  in  this  new  composition  has  to  a  great  extent 
overcome  the  ostentatiousness,  deliberate  musical  affectation  and  mis- 
use of  the  grotesque  which  had  left  a  pernicious  print  on  many  of  his 
former  compositions,"  he  wrote.  "Shostakovitch's  Tifth  Symphony'  is 
a  work  of  great  depth,  with  emotional  wealth  and  content,  and  is  of 
great  importance  as  a  milestone  in  the  composer's  development* 

"The  fetters  of  musical  formalism  which  held  the  composer  captive 
so  long,  and  prevented  him  from  creating  works  profound  in  con- 
ception, have  been  torn  off.  He  must  follow  up  this  new  trend  in  his 
work.  He  must  turn  more  boldly  toward  Soviet  reality.  He  must 
understand  it  more  profoundly  and  find  in  it  a  new  stimulus  for 
his  work." 

The  critics  of  Shostakovitch  were  not  very  consistent.  This  one 
(and  his  fellows)  congratulated  the  composer  for  having  freed  him- 
self of  "formalism"  at  the  very  moment  when  their  supposedly  chas- 
tised and  penitent  artist  had  settled  into  an  abstract  symphony,  based 
squarely  upon  time-honored  structural  form  and  harmonic  principles. 
Heeding  admonitions,  years  before,  that  music  should  have  an  ex- 
pressive connection  with  the  life  of  the  Russian  people,  he  had  written 
his  Second  ("October")  Symphony  with  political  implications,  and 
his  Third  ("May  Day")  Symphony  with  an  explicit  programme  and  a 
verbal  message.  These  works  did  not  seem  to  call  forth  his  best  powers. 
Shostakovitch  instinctively  partook  in  the  general  return  of  composers 
to  the  abstract  forms.  That  an  inner,  instinctive  voice  has  at  length 
conditioned  the  style  of  Shostakovitch,  and,  in  turn,  brought  his 
critics  into  line,  would  seem  a  restoration  of  just  values. 


*=  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  its  performance  in  Paris  in  June,   1939,  the  Sj'mphony  was 
summarily  dismissed  by  several  critics. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,   1876, 

at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  i88i- 
The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 

contra-bassoon,   four   horns,   two   trumpets,   three   trombones,   timpani    and   strings. 

The   trombones   are   used   only   in   the   finale. 

NOT  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 
to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Lev'  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing —  and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
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first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  University, 
who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me  that 
from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manuscript 
score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made  public. 
Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the  symphony 
was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged  Brahms 
over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could  his 
diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Munster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length    (November  4,   1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Cambridge  Series 
DURING   THE  SEASON   1941-1942 


Beethoven       ....      Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No  5  in  E-flat  major,   Op.   73 

III     December   18 
(Soloist  :  jEStis  Maria   SANROMa) 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,   "Eroica,"   Op.  55 

I     October  16 
Symphony   No.   7  in  A  major,   Op.   92  VII     March   19 

Brahms Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  1  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

IV     January  15 
(Soloist:   Claudio  Arrau) 

Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  G  minor,  Op.  25   (Arranged 

for  Orchestra  by  Arnold  Schoenberg)  IV     January  15 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68  VIII     April  30 

Dvorak Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 

V  February  5 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for   String  Orchestra  in  B  minor,   No.   12 

VII     March  19 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  104  VI     February  26 

Hii>L     ......      "Lilacs,"  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  33  VIII     April  30 

Mahler Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  4  (Third  and  Fourth  Movements) 

V  February    5 
(Soprano  :   Cleora   Wood) 

Mozart Cavatina,  "Porgi  Amor,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"   (Act  II) 

VI     February  26 
(Soloist:   POLYNA   Stoska,   Soprano) 
Symphony  in  D  major    ("Hafifner")    Koechel  No.   385 

I     October  16 

Piston Sinfonietta  V     February    5 

Prokofieff     ....      "Romeo  and  Juliet,"   Ballet,    Second   Suite,    Op.   64   ter 

I     October    16 
Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,"  Op.  20  VII     March  19 

Ravel   ......  "Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin,"   Suite  II      November  13 

Roussel     .       .       .       .      .  Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor.  Op.  42  II     November  13 

Shostakovitch     .       .       .  Symphony  No.  6  V.III     April  30 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor.   Op.  39  VI     February  26 

Strauss      .      .      .      .      •     S'ymphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53  III     December  18 

(In  one  movement) 

Tchaikovsky        .      .      .     Andante  funebre  e  doloroso  from  the  String  Quartet  No.   3, 

in  E-flat  minor.  Op.  30*  IV     January  15 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,   "Path6tique,"   Op.   74 

II     November  13 

Walton Overture,   "Portsmouth  Point"  III     December  18 

Weber Recitative  and  Aria    ("Leise,  Leise")   from  "Der  Freischiitz" 

(Act  II)  VI     February   26 

(Soloist:   Polyna   Stoska,   Soprano) 

*Played  in   memory   of  Natalie  Koussevitzky    (died  January   11,   1942) 
Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concerts  of  December  18,  January  15,  February  5, 

and  February   26. 
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Otio  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
''that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 

Carlsruhe  very  likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  —  and  in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  symphony  itself.  There  was 
no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances,  although 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly.  The  sym- 
phony seemed  formidable  at  the  first  hearing,  and  incomprehensible 
—  even  to  those  favored  friends  who  had  been  allowed  an  advance  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manuscript  score,  or  a  private  reading  as  piano 
duet,  such  as  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Briill  gave  at  the  home  of  Friedrich 
Ehrbar  in  Vienna.  Even  Florence  May  wrote  of  the  "clashing  disso- 
nances of  the  first  introduction."  Respect  and  admiration  the  symphony 
won  everywhere.  It  was  apprehended  in  advance  that  when  the  com- 
poser of  the  Deutsches  Requiem  at  last  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Schu- 
mann and  gave  forth  a  symphony,  it  would  be  a  score  to  be  reckoned 
with.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so  patent  to  every- 
one as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  generally  grasped  far 
sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans  immediately 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy  raging  for  years. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  ii,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  per- 
formance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much 
applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3, 
1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When 
the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 
ance for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 
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VIOLIN    AND    VIOLA 

50  Charlesgate  East  Ken.  30B0 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"y4    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume'* 
"Boston  s  Remarkable  Boo\  of  Knowledge** 

Lawrence  Oilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribunr 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 


Setting  for  the  Baldwin 

by  W.  &  j.  Sloane, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


lESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Celebrated  Pianist 
says; 


"The  Baldwin's  beauty  of  tone 
and  unsurpassed  action  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  play  this  extra- 
ordinary instrument/' 
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TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


In  SALEM 
Miller's  Music  Siore 
149  Essex  Street 


In  BOSTON 

Baldwin  Piano  Warerooms 

150  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Providence  Programmes 
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Tuesday  Evening,  October  21 
at  8:30  o'clock 
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HIS  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 
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SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Richard  Burgin,   Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,   October  21 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane  .  .         .         .         .         .      President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         ....  Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Ernest  B.  Dane  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assista?it  Ma?iager 
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e>/  New  (Reason 

As  each  year  brings  war  nearer  to  us,  the  urgency 
increases  of  assuring  that  our  cultural  institutions 
continue  their  essential  role  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  community. 

A  body  without  spirit  is  a  body  without  strength. 
Few  institutions  contribute  more  to  the  spirit  than 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  And  the  Orches- 
tra, in  turn,  depends  for  its  life  upon  the  loyalty  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  it  is  the  Friends'  generous 
contributions  each  year  that  provide  the  necessary 
financial  support. 

In  the  Orchestra's  season  just  closed  audiences 
totaled  almost  800,000.  With  each  and  every  gift  to 
the  Society  of  Friends  comes  the  pride  and  satis- 
faction of  assuring  these  vast  audiences  that  the 
spirit  of  music  is  to  be  theirs,  come  what  may,  in 
the  season  that  lies  ahead. 

Cheques  drawn  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  mailed  to  William  S.  Innis,  Esq.,  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Trust  Company,  constitute  enrollment  in 
the  Society  of  Friends  without  further  formality. 
Providence  membership  today  is  116.  It  should  be 
nearer  500. 

Providence  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Honorary  Chairman 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Royal  Little,   Vice-Chairman 
William  S.  Innis,  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen 
Raymond  G.  Williams 
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Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  21,  at   8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:   Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

MoussoRGSKY "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

Promenade  —  Gnomus  —  II  Vecchio  Castello  —  Tuileries  —  Bydlo  — 
Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells  —  Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle 
—  Limoges;  The  Marketplace  —  Catacombs  (Con  mortuis  in  lingua 
mortua)  —  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs  —  The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December   i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani   and  strings. 

THE  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"*  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"y 

*  Published  this  month  by  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company. 

t  "I   am   not   satisfied,"    said   Beethoven   to   Krumpholz   in   1802,    "with   my  works   up   to   the 

present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road.'' 


We  are  showing  our 

Fall  Collection 

of 
Teagowns  for  informal  dining 

Housecoats  -  Negligees 


9Ua6anna,^nc. 

The  Trousseau  House  of  Boston 

41B    BDYLBTDN    STREET 

WELLESLEY     •     HYANNIS     ■"     PALM.  BEACH 
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taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret 
tragedy;  not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Bee- 
thoven were  quite  instinctive. 


\g^ 

^l 


^  j'^E  LUXE  is  our  interpretation  of  the 
I  J  finest  laundry  service  money  can  buy 
.  .  exquisitely  finished,  packed  and  delivered 
with  every  possible  nicety.  In  our  eight 
standard  services,  the  same  basic  w^ashing 
methods  ensure  absolute  sanitation . .  although 
each  service  differs  from  the  rest  in  degree  of 
refinement  in  finish. 
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Cltii  Gate  of  Kipv 

hu  Victor  Hartmann 


One  of  America's  most  unusual  cocktail  rooms, 

featuring    "service    with    charm." 
Open  daily  from  11:30  a.m.  to  closing. 
Informal  entertainment  from  4:30  p.m. 

Buffet  Luncheon  Daily 
Buffet  Supper  Every  Sunday  Evening 


BILTMOKE 


'^Britain   Delivers    the    Goods '' 

Sweaters  and  Tzvin-Sets,  many  kinds.     Lace 
Wool  Scarfs,  Bed  Jackets,  Dressing  Gowns, 

Hosiery,  Scarfs,  Hats,  Auto  Robes,  Shawls 

■^  -^  ■^ 

TWEED  SPORT  COATS,  CAPES  AND  CAPE-COATS 

Tailored  to  order  for  Discriminating  Women 

Choice  of  many  different  models,  and  hundreds  of 
Genuine  Scotch  Tweeds 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

581  Boylston  Street,  Boston    ....    In  Copley  Square 
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As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring 
of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

[OOPTRiaHTKDl 


Smart  Clothes  .  .  . 
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334  Westminster  Street        -         -         *         Providence 


Madame  et  La  Jeune  Fille,  inc. 

130  NEWBURY  STREET    •    BOSTON 

Mrs.  John  A.  Tuckerman 

In  addition  to  our  usual  stock  for  all  ages,  we  are 

show^ing  exclusive  designs  by 

Mme.  Lyolene  of  Paris 

Dresses  from  $25 

NEW  YORK  SHOP  :::::::  417  PARK  AVENUE 
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"PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION" 
(Pianoforte  Pieces) 

By  Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21, 
1839;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  hy  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June  1874.  Maurice  Ravel 
made  his  orchestral  setting  of  them  in  1923.  The  first  performance  of  this  orchestra- 
tion was  at  a  "Koussevitzky  Concert"  in  Paris,  May  3,  1923.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  first 
played  the  suite  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  November  7,   1924. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  alto  saxophone, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
snare  drum,  triangle,  tam-tam,  whip,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  two  harps, 
rattle,  chime  and  strings. 

MOUSSORGSKY  composcd  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June,  1874,  on 
the  impulse  of  his  friendship  for  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann, 
after  a  posthumous  exhibit  of  the  artist's  work  which  immediately 
followed  his  death.  "It  almost  asks  for  orchestration,"  wrote  A.  Eagle- 
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THIRT€€n    SOUTH    flnG€LL    STR€€T 
PROVID€nC6      •      RHOD6    ISLfiRD 


Jane  Engel  Dresses  from 
$14.95.  Another  carefully 
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Shetland  Sweaters 
4.95  6-  6.50 
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Telephone  Orders     Promptly  Delivered 
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field  Hull  of  the  music,  some  years  ago,  and  indeed  no  less  than  six 
musicians  have  been  tempted  to  try  a  hand  at  the  task.  Toushmalov  (in 
St.  Petersburg,  1891)  set  eight  of  the  pieces,  and  in  more  recent  years 
Sir  Henry  Wood  in  London,  Leonidas  Leonardi  in  Paris,  and  Maurice 
Ravel  in  Paris,  have  arranged  the  whole  suite.  Ravel  made  his  setting 
in  1923  for  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  at  the  conductor's  suggestion.  There  have 
been  still  later  orchestrations  by  Lucien  Cailliet  and  Leopold 
Stokowski. 

"Hartmann  is  bubbling  over,  just  as  Boris  did,"  wrote  Moussorgsky 
to  his  friend  Stassov,  while  at  work  upon  his  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion." "Ideas,  melodies,  come  to  me  of  their  own  accord,  like  the  roast 
pigeons  in  the  story  - 1  gorge  and  gorge  and  over-eat  myself.  I  can 
hardly  manage  to  put  it  down  on  paper  fast  enough." 

Moussorgsky,  so  his  friends  have  said,  was  seldom  moved  to  exuber- 
ance over  his  work  —  was  more  often  inclined  to  anxious  questionings 
m  such  confidences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  subject  and  the 
moment  were  just  right  to  draw  forth  the  very  best  from  Moussorgsky's 
genius.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  his  artist  friend,  and  his 
music  was  at  its  best  when  quick,  graphic  characterization  was  called 
for,  liberated  from  such  heavy  responsibilities  as  development,  ex- 
tended form,  detail  of  instrumentation. 


METAL  CRAFTS  SHOP 

Gifts  in  Metal  for  every  occasion 

Good  in  design — wrought  by  hand 

Honest  in  Workmanship 

Special  order  work  for  anything  made  in  metal 

Old  silver,  pewter  and  jewelry  repaired  —  stones  reset 

10  THOMAS  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.L 

(next  to  Providence  Art  Club) 


Better  Hearing   For  The  Deafened 

Scientifically  developed  hearing  aids  .  .  .  either 
carbon  or  vacuum  tube  model  .  .  .  custom- 
fitted  to  your  individual  hearing  condition. 

ACOUSTIGON    INSTITUTE 

5IO  HOSPITAL  TRUST  BUILDING,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  Tel.  GAspee  2579 
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Victor  Recordings 

by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 

PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION 

(Moussorgsky-Ravelj 
In  Album  M-102  Price  $4.50 

ALSO  SPRACH  ZARATHUSTRA 

(Richard  Straussj 
AlbumM-257  Price  $5.00 

SYMPHONY  No.  4,  IN  F  MINOR 

(Tschaikowsky,  Op.  36) 
Album  M-327  Price  $5.50 

SYMPHONY  No.  8,  IN  F  MAJOR 

(Beethoven,  Op.  93) 
Album  M-336  Price  $3.50 

"LA  MER"  (Debussy) 

Album  M-643  Price  $3.50 

LA  VALSE  (Ravelj 

Records  74X3-7414  Price  $2.00 
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)R    RECORDS 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  exceptional 
5s  of  tone.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  magnificent 
f  which  are  priceless  museum  pieces.  The  wonderful 
;,  of  this  orchestra,  lose  nothing  in  a  Victor  Higher 
tear  them  mellow,  pure,  transcendently  beautiful,  as 
stage. 

rformances  for  which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

especially  famous  are  on  Victor  Records.  This  is  true 

■as  of  the  world  as  well.  Hear  a  symphonic  concert  of 

new  Victor  Higher  Fidelity  Records  at  your  dealer's! 


A  MUSICAL  EVENT 

1t\  J^   A    O  T        SYMPHONY   No.    29,    IN   A   MAJOR 
^^^■1     ■  SYMPHONY    No.   34,    IN    C    MAJOR 

tnphony  Orchestra,  under  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  in  honor  of 
nial  Year.  Victor  Album  M-795  —  5  Records,  $5.00. 
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Moussorgsky's  suite  has  aroused  curiosity  about  the  friend  he 
remembered  with  so  much  affection,  and  the  drawings  which  he  has 
seemed  so  clearly  to  delineate  in  tone.  But  little  is  known  of  Hartmann, 
and  in  the  passage  of  years  (during  many  of  which  the  suite  itself  lay 
unnoticed)  most  of  his  drawings  have  been  scattered  or  lost. 

The  collected  writings  of  Stassov  contain  strong  eulogies  of  Victor 
Hartmann,  which,  however,  have  until  recently  existed  only  in  Rus- 
sian. Brief  descriptions  of  the  pictures  by  Stassov,  printed  in  Mous- 
sorgsky's  score,  have  been  the  western  world's  entire  knowledge  of 
them.  Alfred  Frankenstein,  who  is  the  program^  annotator  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  done  the  musical  world  a 
service  in  exhuming  all  of  the  drawings  of  Hartmann  and  all  the  in- 
formation about  him  that  research  could  bring  forth.*  Mr.  Franken- 
stein obtained  photographic  prints  of  a  number  of  the  sketches,  in- 
cluding those  which  prompted  the  movements  "Ballet  of  Chicks  in 
their  Shells,"  "The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs,  and  "The  Great  Gate  at 
Kiev."  He  also  obtained  in  photostatic  copy  the  itemized  catalogue  of 
the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  1874.  This  catalogue  listed  four  hundred 
drawings,  including  architectual  designs,  water  colors  of  buildings  or 


*This    information,    together    with    a    number    of    illustrations,    appeared    in    The    Musical 
Quarterly  of  July,  1939,  under  the  title,   "Victor  Hartmann  and  Modeste  Musorgsky." 
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Style 

Quality 

Durability 

Distinctiveness  657  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

KENmore  1340-1 


Jones  Warehouses,  Inc. 

For  more  than  50  years  rendering  Furniture  an  exceptionally  fine 
service  in  Storage,  and  in  Dependable  Moving,  both  local  and 
long  distance. 

59  CENTRAL  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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people  noted  during  the  artist's  European  travels,  designs  for  cos- 
tumes or  for  ornamental  household  objects. 

The  pictures  are  not  all  that  the  music  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
The  design  for  a  gate  at  Kiev,  for  example,  was  not  nearly  so  massive 
as  the  tonal  architecture  of  Moussorgsky.  The  composer  evidently 
looked  upon  the  drawings  with  the  indulgent  eye  of  friendship.  Hart- 
mann's  heavy  insistence  upon  Slavic  allusions  was  quite  in  accord 
with  the  nationalistic  creed  of  the  circle  which  took  him  to  its  bosom. 
His  free  play  of  fantasy  and  ornamental  use  of  the  grotesque,  in  what 
might  be  called  "Slavic  gingerbread,'*  quite  entranced  Moussorgsky, 
and  set  him  tone-gathering  in  a  similar  vein  of  piquant  fantasy. 


Promenade.  As  preface  to  the  first  "picture,"  and  repeated  as  a 
link  in  passing  from  each  to  the  next,  so  far  as  the  fifth,  is  a  prom- 
enade. It  is  an  admirable  self-portrait  of  the  composer,  walking  from 
picture  to  picture,  pausing  dreamily  before  one  and  another  in  fond 
memory  of  the  artist.  Moussorgsky  said  that  his  "own  physiognomy 
peeps  out  through  all  the  intermezzos,"  an  absorbed  and  receptive 
face  **nel  modo  russico."  The  theme,  in  a  characteristically  Russian 
11-4  rhythm  suggests,  it  must  be  said,  a  rather  heavy  tread.* 


*One  recalls  the  story  of   Bernard    Shaw,   reviewing   an   exhibition   of  Alpine  landscapes   in 
London,   tramping  through  the   galleries   in   hob-nailed   boots. 


Second  Season 
The  Course  in  Cbamber  Mnsic* 

given  by 

YVES  CHARDON 

and 

HEXRIETTE  de  CONSTANT 

(Mrs.  Yves  Chardon) 

It  has  long  been  the  aim  of  Yves  Chardon  and  Henriette  de 
Constant  to  present  a  Chamber  Music  course  of  novel  poten- 
tialities. 

Run  on  a  systematic  basis  this  course  offers  the  average  student 
as  well  as  the  advanced  pupil  the  opportunity  of  practicing  and 
performing  Chamber  Music  in  conjunction  with  expert  players, 
ending  by  a  close  collaboration  with  Mr.  Chardon's  quartet. 
For  rates  and  information  write  or  call: 

725  BoYLSTON  Street,  Boston.    Tel.  Ken.  3318 

Residence,  189  Aspinwall  Avenue^  Brookline,  Mass. 

Course  begins  October  13,  1941 
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Gnomus.  There  seems  reason  to  dispute  Riesmann's  description: 
*'the  drawing  of  a  dwarf  who  waddles  with  awkward  steps  on  his 
short,  bandy  legs;  the  grotesque  jumps  of  the  music,  and  the  clumsy, 
crawling  movements  with  which  these  are  interspersed,  are  forcibly 
suggestive."  Stassov,  writing  to  Kerzin  in  reply  to  the  latter's  inquiry 
explained:  "The  gnome  is  a  child's  plaything,  fashioned,  after  Hart- 
mann's  design  in  wood,  for  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Artists'  Club 
(1869).  It  is  something  in  the  style  of  the  fabled  Nutcracker,  the  nuts 
being  inserted  in  the  gnome's  mouth.  The  gnome  accompanies  his 
droll  movements  with  savage  shrieks."  This  description  is  in  accord 
with  the  exhibition  catalogue. 

Il  Vecchio  Castello.  No  such  item  occurs  in  the  catalogue,  but 
the  Italian  title  suggests  a  group  of  architectural  water  colors  which 
Hartmann  made  in  Italy.  "A  mediaeval  castle,"  says  Stassov,  "before 
which  stands  a  singing  troubadour."  Moussorgsky  seems  to  linger 
over  this  picture  with  a  particular  fascination.  (Ravel  used  the  saxo- 
phone to  carry  his  nostalgic  melody.) 

Tuii.ERiES.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.  (The  cata- 
logue names  this  drawing  merely  as  Jardin  des  Tuileries.)  The  com- 
poser, as  likewise  in  his  children's  songs,  seems  to  have  caught  a 
plaintive  intonation  in  the  children's  voices,  which  Ravel  scored  for 
the  high  woodwinds. 

Bydlo.  "Bydlo"  is  the  Polish  word  for  "cattle."  A  Polish  wagon 
with  enormous  wheels  comes  lumbering  along,  to  the  tune  of  a  "folk 
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song  in  the  Aeolian  mode,  evidently  sung  by  the  driver."  Moussorgsky 
was  not  nearly  so  explicit.  He  described  this  movement  in  a  letter  to 
Stassov  as  ''Sandomierskie  Bydlo,"  or  "Cattle  at  Sandomierz/'  adding 
that  the  picture  represents  a  wagon,  "but  the  wagon  is  not  inscribed 
on  the  music;  that  is  purely  between  us."  There  is  a  long  crescendo  as 
the  wagon  approaches  —  a  diminuendo  as  its  disappears  in  the  dis- 
tance. Calvocoressi  finds  in  the  melody  ''une  penetrante  poesie." 
(Ravel,  again  departing  from  usual  channels,  has  used  a  tuba  solo 
for  his  purposes.) 

Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells.  Hartmann  made  sketches  for 
the  costumes  and  settings  of  the  ballet  "Trilbi,"  which,  with  choreog- 
raphy by  Marius  Petipa  and  music  by  Julius  Gerber,  was  performed 
at  the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1871.  The  sketches  de- 
scribed in  the  exhibition  catalogue  show  canaries  "enclosed  in  eggs 
as  in  suits  of  armor.  Instead  of  a  head-dress,  canary  heads,  put  on  like 
helmets,  down  to  the  neck."  There  is  also  a  "canary-notary-public,  in 
a  cap  of  straight  feathers,"  and  "cockatoos:  gray  and  green."  The  story 
of  "Trilbi"  concerned  a  chimney  sprite  in  a  Swiss  chalet,  who  fell  in 
love  with  the  housewife.  The  fact  that  the  plot  in  no  way  suggested 
either  canaries  or  chickens  in  their  shells  did  not  bother  the  choreog- 
rapher, who  was  looked  upon  to  include  in  his  spectacle  the  child 
dancers  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  School  in  the  traditional  garb 
of  birds  and  butterflies. 

Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle.  This  depiction,  like  "Bydlo," 
is   identified   with   sketches   made    at   Sandomierz,    a   small    town    in 
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Poland  not  far  from  Warsaw.  Hartmann's  wife  was  Polish.  He  spent 
a  month  at  Sandomierz  in  1868,  sketching  many  figures  in  the  Jewish 
district.  According  to  Frankenstein,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  use 
of  the  two  names  in  connection  with  this  movement.  Moussorgsky  in 
his  original  manuscript  neglected  to  put  any  title  upon  this  one  move- 
ment, and  it  was  Stassov  who  added  the  title,  "Two  Polish  Jews,  one 
rich,  the  other  poor."  The  music  derives  from  two  pencil  drawings 
shown  in  the  exhibition  and  listed  as  belonging  to  Moussorgsky. 
They  were  entitled,  "A  rich  Jew  wearing  a  fur  hat:  Sandomir,"  and 
**A  poor  Sandomir  Jew."  Stassov  may  have  been  thinking  of  another 
picture  among  the  several  which  were  made  at  this  time  when  he 
used  the  names  of  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle.  Riesmann  calls  this 
number  "one  of  the  most  amusing  caricatures  in  all  music  —  the  two 
Jews,  one  rich  and  comfortable  and  correspondingly  close-fisted, 
laconic  in  talk,  and  slow  in  movement,  the  other  poor  and  hungry, 
restlessly  and  fussily  fidgeting  and  chatting,  but  without  making  the 
slightest  impression  on  his  partner,  are  musically  depicted  with  a 
keen  eye  for  characteristic  and  comic  effect.  These  two  types  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  stand  plainly  before  you  —  you  seem  to  hear  the  caftan 
of  one  of  them  blown  out  by  the  wind,  and  the  flap  of  the  other's 
ragged  fur  coat.  Moussorgsky's  musical  power  of  observation  scores  a 
triumph  with  this  unique  musical  joke;  he  proves  that  he  can  repro- 
duce the  'intonations  of  human  speech'  not  only  for  the  voice,  but 
also  on  the  piano."   (Ravel  has  made  the  prosperous  Jew  speak  from 
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Schubert Symphony  No.  7,  in  C  major 
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the  low-voiced  strings,  in  unison.  His  whining  neighbor  has  the  voice 
of  a  muted  trumpet.) 

Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute  furiously. 
Seventy-five  sketches  of  the  locale  of  Limoges  are  listed  in  the  cata- 
logue, but  none  mentions  the  market-place.  Moussorgsky  jotted  an 
attempt  at  peasant  chatter  in  the  margin  of  his  score,  a  suggestion  of 
Hartmann's  whimsical  style:  "Great  news!  Monsieur  de  Puissangeout 
has  just  recovered  his  cow.  The  Fugitive.  But  the  good  gossips  of 
Limoges  are  not  totally  agreed  about  this  because  Mme.  de  Rem- 
boursac  has  just  acquired  a  beautiful  new  set  of  false  teeth  whereas 
Monsieur  de  Panta-Pantaleon's  nose,  which  is  in  his  way,  remains 
always  the  color  of  a  peony." 

Catacombs.  According  to  the  catalogue:  "Interior  of  Paris  cata- 
combs with  figures  of  Hartmann,  the  architect  Kenel,  and  the  guide 
holding  a  lamp."  In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written 
above  the  Andante  in  B  minor:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead 
Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them  —  the  skulls 
are  illuminated  gently  from  within." 

The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  is  listed  as  "Baba  Yaga's 
hut  on  fowls'  legs.  Clock,  Russian  style  of  the  14th  century.  Bronze 
and  enamel."  The  design,  of  Oiitntal  elaboration,  shows  the  clock  in 
the  shape  of  a  hut  surmounted  by  two  heads  of  cocks  and  standing  on 
the  legendary  chickens'  feet,  done  in  metal.  The  subject  suggested  to 
the  composer  the  witch  Baba  Yaga,  who  emerged  from  her  hut  to 
take  flight  in  her  mortar  in  pursuit  of  her  victims.  To  every  Russian 
this  episode  recalls  the  verses  of  Pushkin  in  his  introduction  to  "Russ- 
ian and  Ludmilla." 

The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev.  Six  sketches  for  the  projected  gate  at 
Kiev  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  and  thus  described:  "Stone  city-gates 
for  Kiev,  Russian  style,  with  a  small  church  inside;  the  city  council 
had  planned  to  build  these  in  1869,  in  place  of  the  wooden  gates,  to 
commemorate  the  event  of  April  4,  1866.  The  archway  rests  on  granite 
pillars,  three  quarters  sunk  in  the  ground.  Its  head  is  decorated  with 
a  huge  headpiece  of  Russian  carved  designs,  with  the  Russian  im- 
perial eagle  above  the  peak.  To  the  right  is  a  belfry  in  three  stories, 
with  a  cupola  in  the  shape  of  a  Slavic  helmet.  The  project  was  never 
carried  out."  The  "event  of  April  4,  1866,"  so  discreetly  referred  to, 
was  the  escape  of  Czar  Alexander  II  from  assassination  on  that  date. 
This  design  was  said  to  be  a  great  favorite  of  Moussorgsky.  Stassov 
wrote  of  the  gates  as  extraordinarily  original:  "  Their  style  is  that  of 
the  old  heroic  Russia.  Columns,  which  support  the  trim  arch  crowned 
by  a  huge,  carved  headpiece,  seem  sunk  into  the  earth  as  though 
weighted  down  by  old  age,  and  as  though  God  knows  how  many  cen- 
turies ago  they  had  been  built.  Above,  instead  of  a  cupola,  is  a  Slavic 
war  helmet  with  pointed  peak.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  a  pattern 
of  colored  brick!  How  original  is  this!" 

[copyrighted] 
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Anita  Davis-Chase  announces 
SYMPHONY  HALL  Wed.  Eve.,  Oct.  22nd  at  8.15 

LOTTE  LEHMANN 

"Delighted   an   overflowing   house   with   that   art   by    which    she    is 
uniquely  identified."  — New  York  Times 

"A  voice  of  heavenly  beauty musical  intelligence,  a  superlative 

vocal  technique,  and  a  depth  of  feeling  such  as  one  rarely  encounters." 

— Chicago  Herald  Examiner 

Tickets:  $2.75,  $2.20,  $1.65,  $1.10  now  on  sale  at  box  office 

JORDAN  HALL  Tues.  Eve.,  Oct.  28th  at  8.15 

SHIRLEY  SINCLAIR.  Soprano 

Boston  Debut  Recital 

50c,  75C;  $I.IO,  $1.65,  on  sale  at  box  office 
JORDAN  HALL  Mon.  Eve.,  Dec.  8th  at  8.15 

GEORGE  CHA  VCHA  VADZE.  Pianist 

"We  shall  look  forward  to  future  concerts  by  Mr.  Chavchavadze." 

— Boston  Herald 

SYMPHONY  HALL  Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  1st  at  3.30 

HOROWITZ! 

World  Renowned  Pianist 

JUNIOR    LEAGUE,   BOSTON 

A  Series  of  Five  Informal  Talks  on  Symphonic  Music,  illustrated 

at  the  Piano,  by 

STANLEY  CHAPPLE 

English  Conductor  and  Lecturer 

Assistant  to  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Berkshire  Music  Centre  1940, 1941 
Engaged  as  Guest  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1941 

The  works  discussed  will  be  those  announced  for  this  season's  concerts 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Monday  Eves.,  at  8.30,  Oct.  27th,  Nov.  10th,  24th,  Dec.  8th,  22nd 
Series  Tickets:  $8.50  Single  Tickets:  $2.20 

(tax  included) 

Baldwin  Piano 
Kindly  send  mail  orders  to  Anita  Davis-Chase,  234  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


VOICE  PIANO 

Studio:  45  STEINERT  BUILDING 

ETHEL  F.  BIRD,  F.  T.  C.  L. 

Urganist  and  Choir  Director,  Church  of  the  Redeemer 

PIANO,  ORGAN  HARMONY 

Residence:  s  WOODWARD  ROAD,  JOHNSTON,  R.  I.  Telephone:  West  3925 

ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 

PIANO  -  HARMONY 

Music  Director  of  Temple  Emanu-El 

Studio:  309  LAUDERDALE  BLDG. 

144  WESTMINSTER  ST.  GAspee  1144 

LOUISE     HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

Skinner  Organ  Steinway  Piano 

Residence  Studio        4  Narra^^ansctt  Parkway,  Edgewood  Station,  Pautuxet,  R.  I. 

Telephone  Hopkins  8782 

FRANK    E.    STREETER 


PIANO  ORGAN 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDLNG 


ENSEMBLE 

Residence,  96  University  Avenue 


ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 
170  MED  WAY  STREET 
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MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 

ROOMS  23  AND  25,     63  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Season   1941-42 


ROYAL  DADMUN.  Voice 

(of  New  York  and  Boston) 

Wednesdays 

CHRISTINE  GLADHILL,  Piano 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Pupils 

Thursday  afternoons 

BEATRICE  WARDEN  ROBERTS,  Coach 

Fridays  and  Saturdays 

AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE,  Voice 

Friday  afternoons 

IRENE  MULICK,  Piano.    Saturdays 

Studios  available  for  Teaching,  Recitals,  Club  Meetings  and  2  Piano  work. 

2  Mason  &  Hamlin  and  Steinway  Grand  Pianos. 

For  information  call  Henrietta  E.  Hersey,  Secretary 

Office  hours  11  to  2  Daily — Monday  through  Friday      Telephone  MAnning  2318  or  Plantations  2861 

Artists  Availahle  Thru  Our  Concert  and  Lecture  Bureaus 
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EDITH  GYLLENBERG-WAXBERG,  Piano 
Mondays 

LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS,  Piano 

Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons 

MARY  BOYCE  JOHNSON,  Speaking  Voice 
Tuesday 

ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS,  Voice 
Wednesdays 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also  Sorach  Zarathustra Strauss 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio  ( Jestis  Maria  Sanroma,  Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical   Symphooy Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms; 

Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Prokofieff 

Concerto   No.   12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

El6gie   (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti) Faur6 

"Enchanted  Lake" Liadov 

Pair  Harvard Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Friihlinffsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopgdie  No.  1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"  ("The  Sea") Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"  Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  M^re  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Missa    Solemnis Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums) Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"   Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet    Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico.  El   • .  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses") Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major  ("Spring") Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian") Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  ( "Path^tique" ) Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished" ) Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise") Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Waltz    (from   String  Serenade) Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood) Strauss 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

*'The  Baldwin  is  Perfection" 


ALEC  TEMPLETON 

''''The  Baldwin  is 
my  choice" 


JOSEF  LHEVINNE 

^^The  Baldwin  is  a 

revelation" 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 

The  piano  which  is  used  by  top  ranking  musicians  to  whom 
the  best  is  a  vital  necessity.  The  piano  whose  golden  tone 
and  light,  responsive  action  imparts  color  and  charm  to 
the  simplest  melodies  and  inspires  the  amateur  pianist  to 
more  ambitious  attainments.  This  is  the  Baldwin.  And  the 
Baldwin  is  easy  to  own.  We  will  gladly  arrange  conven- 
ient terms  which   will  fit  comfortably  into  your  budget. 
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Tuesday  Evening,  November  25 
at  8 :30  o'clock 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,   1941-1942] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  over  200 
concerts  last  year,  —  the  equivalent  of  4  concerts  in 
every  7  days  of  the  year  — 

Audiences  totalled  over  824,000  persons  of  whom 
at  least  half  paid  $1  or  less,  or  attended  free — 

To  render  this  service  cost  just  over  $1,000,000, 
of  which  approximately  90%  was  covered  by  operat- 
ing and  other  revenues  — 

This  is  a  record  of  service  that  few  if  any  non- 
profit or  charitable  organizations  can  equal  and 
certainly  merits  the  support  of  every  public-spirited 
citizen  — 

1  must  count  on  all  past  Friends  to  continue 
their  financial  support  and  on  the  enrollment  of 
many  new  Friends  who  may  wish  to  help  us  make 
up  this  deficit  — 

Contributions  made  to  William  S.  Innis,  Esq., 
Treasurer,  Providence  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  I  rust 
Co.,  Providence,  constitute  enrollment  in  our  es- 
sential Society  without  lurther  iormality — 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Two  Hundred  and  Sixtv-lhiid  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVnZKY,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  25,  at  8:^^,0  o'clock 


Programme 

DESIRE  DEFAUW  Conducting 

Respighi "The  Birds":   Suite  for  Small  Orchestra 

I.  Prelude    (after  B.  Pascjuini) 

II.  The  Dove    (alter  jacciues  de  Gallot) 

III.  The  Hen    (after  PhiUppe  Raineau) 

IV.  The  Nightingale    (after  an  anonymous  English   composer) 

V.  The  Cuckoo    (after  B.   Pascjuini) 

Lekeu Adagio  lor  String  Orchestra 

DuKAs "L'Appreiui  Sorcier,"  Scherzo  (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe) 

INTERMISSION 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.     Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  non   troppo 
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D^SIRfe  DEFAUW 

DESIRE  Defauw  was  born  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  in  1885.  He  graduated 
from  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  in  that  city  at  fifteen, 
and  took  his  first  engagement  as  concert  master  of  the  orchestra  at 
Ghent.  He  gave  recitals  as  a  violin  virtuoso.  His  activities  in  cham- 
ber music  led  to  the  organization,  during  the  last  World  War,  of  the 
Allied  Quartet  with  Lionel  Tertis,  Charles  Woodhouse,  and  E.  Doe- 
hard.  After  the  war,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  violin  class  of 
the  Conservatory  at  Antwerp.  In  1922  he  founded  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  Defauw,  which  he  conducted  at  Brussels,  as  well  as  the 
Royal  Conservatory  Orchestra  in  that  city.  He  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  in  each  musical  capital  of  Europe.  Mr.  Defauw  first 
came  to  this  country  the  season  before  last,  when  he  conducted  four 
Saturday  evening  broadcast  concerts  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  Orchestra  in  New  York,  in  December.  He  was  in  Europe 
when  Belgium  was  invaded,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  America  with 
his  family  in  August.  He  has  since  conducted  as  guest  orchestras 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  His  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  29  and  30,  1940  (and  on  November 
26  in  Providence),  were  his  first  on  a  concert  stage  in  this  country. 
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"GLl  UCCELLI"    ("The  Birds"),  Suite  For  Small  Orchestra 

By  Ottorino  Respighi 
Born   at   Bologna,  Italy,  July   9,    1879;   died   at   Rome,   April    18,    1936 


This  suite  had  its  first  American  performance  October  24,  1928,  by  the  Cincin- 
nati  Orchestra,  Fritz  Reiner  conductor. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  l:)assoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  harp,  celesta,  and  strings. 

RESPiGHi's  "Old  Dances  and  Airs  for  the  Lute,"  compiled  from  early 
melodies,  have  often  been  played.  They  were  arranged  in  two 
suites,  the  first  of  which  was  performed  at  these  concerts  October  26, 
1923,  and  the  second  February  18,  1927.  The  composer  made  another 
venture  into  the  pleasant  practice  of  developing  early  instrumental 
fragments  orchestrally  in  the  suite  here  performed.  He  has  chosen 
harpsichord  pieces  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  various  com- 
posers, after  the  fashion  of  the  period,  gave  fanciful  names. 

The  following  description  of  the  movements  was  made  by  Mr.  James 
G.  Heller  for  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  programmes: 

"I.     Prelude    (after  B.   Pasquini    [1637-1710]).  Allegro   moderato. 
The  Prelude  begins  with  a  quaint  and  archaic  theme,  perpetually  re- 


I^'TXE  luxe  is  our  interpretation  of  the 
*  ^  finest  laundry  service  money  can  buy 
.  ♦  exquisitely  finished,  packed  and  delivered 
with  every  possible  nicety.  In  our  eight 
standard  services,  the  same  basic  washing 
methods  ensure  absolute  sanitation . .  although 
each  service  differs  from  the  rest  in  degree  of 
refinement  in  finish. 
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volving  around  the  same  interval,  given  out  by  first  violins  and  wood- 
winds, and  repeated  again  and  again  in  various  registers  and  by 
various  instrumental  combinations.  A  number  of  interludes  follow, 
which  are  drawn  from  the  material  of  the  following  numbers,  first 
the  clucking  hen  in  the  first  violins  and  oboe,  then  the  cuckoo,  by 
flute  and  bassoon  above  scurrying  first  violins.  Fragments  of  the  song 
of  the  nightingale  are  heard  in  pulsations  of  the  flute.  An  Allegretto 
follows,  drawn  from  no  other  part  of  the  work,  a  graceful  melody  for 
oboe,  supported  by  the  other  woodwinds.  The  opening  section  is  re- 
peated, and  concludes  the  prelude. 

"11.  The  Dove  (after  Jacques  de  Gallot  [17th  Century]).  Andante 
espressivo.  Soft,  muted  strings  and  harp  furnish  a  gentle  background 
against  which  the  oboe  sings  a  tender  melody.  Occasional  phrases  of 
counter-song  are  given  out  by  flute.  A  new  section  begins,  with  twitter- 
ing little  runs  for  the  violins,  and  a  broad  melodic  line  for  the  'cellos. 
Other  woodwinds  continue  the  melody,  which  cidminates  in  a  return 
of  the  original  ihemc,  sung  now  by  first  violins  against  quiet  trembling 
of  flutes.  The  melody  continues  in  the  strings,  more  and  more  richly 
scored.  The  end  is  very  effectively  scored:  soft  holding  notes  of  flrst 
violins  and  oboe,  -  the  twittering  little  runs  of  the  violms,  trills  of  the 
flute,  a  dulcet  glissfnido  of  the  harj),  and  ilic  cik!  upon  a  high  and 
light  string  chord. 

"III.  The  Hen  (after  Jean-Philippe  Rameau  \  ii')^^i,-\y{]4]).  Allegro 
vivace.  Respighi  has  already  referred  to  this  in  the  I*rclude.  Pianists 
know  this  clucking  hen  of  Rameau.    The  ducking  oi  the  gallinaceous 
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fowl  is  depicted  with  much  wit  in  the  first  violins,  aided  at  the  excit- 
ing point  by  the  oboe.  Strings  and  woodwinds,  with  a  soft  trumpet 
accompaniment,  continue.  The  first  rhapsody  of  the  hen  is  repeated 
in  other  keys,  and  leads  to  a  more  powerful  enunciation  for  violins 
and  clarinets.  Oboe  and  clarinet  sing  alone.  Fragments  of  melody  are 
heard  behind  the  persistent  clucking.  At  the  end  the  clarinet  has  all 
the  clucking  to  itself,  while  the  first  violins  trill.  The  string  chords 
seem  about  to  fade  into  silence  when  first  violins,  clarinets,  and  oboe 
unite  for  one  final  triumphant  cluck,  and  then  we  hear  what  must  be 
the  crow  of  Chanticleer  himself  in  answer. 

"IV.  The  Nightingale  (after  an  anonymous  English  composer). 
Andante  mosso.  A  presentation  to  be  set  by  the  side  of  the  famous 
gramophonic  nightingale  in  Respighi's  Pines  of  Rome.  A  soft  note  of 
horns  and  basses  and  sylvan  swayings  of  'cellos  rises  into  the  other 
strings;  the  flute  is  the  bird  pouring  out  its  gentle  heart.  Other  wood- 
winds answer  with  soft  phrases.  1  he  piccolo  echoes  the  trills  and 
pulsations  of  the  flute.  After  a  descent,  the  'cellos  begin  again,  now 
more  rapidly.  This  time  a  French  horn  takes  the  song,  while  the  w^ood- 
winds  sing  their  fragments  above  it.  Harmonics  rise  in  two  solo  violins, 
Tvoodwinds  trill  softly,  and  the  strings  sink  lo  ihe  close. 

"V.  The  Cuckoo  (after  B.  Pasquini).  Allegro.  Rapid  runs  of  first 
violins  and  celesta  lead  to  the  first  notes  of  the  cuckoo,  which  appear 
in  rapid  succession  in  flute,  horn,  clarinet  and  flute.  Thus  the  simple 
call  is  bandied  about  by  the  woodwinds.  The  persistent  bird  disappears 
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for  a  bit,  while  tlie  orchestra  sings  a  more  formal  strain,  which  sinks 
into  strings  alone.  The  cuckoo  puts  in  his  appearance  again,  and  is 
followed  by  a  choiring  of  woodwinds,  then  strings  against  clarinet  and 
bassoon  runs.  A  new  section.  Allegro  vivo,  already  given  in  the  Prelude, 
presents  the  obstinate  fowl  in  the  flute,  against  figured  runs  by  first 
violins  and  trills  by  second  violin.  After  a  number  of  repetitions  of 
this,  the  runs  are  given  to  celesta,  and  modifications  of  the  cuckoo- 
theme  to  violins  and  violas.  Now  the  'cellos  do  the  scampering,  and 
the  celesta  answers  to  flute  and  horn.  The  composer  exhibits  his  in- 
genuity next  by  setting  the  familiar  call  in  woodwinds  and  some 
strings  against  an  expressive  melody  of  the  first  violins.  Other  strings 
add  their  voices  to  make  a  richer  web.  The  scurrying  returns  to  the  first 
violins,  the  cuckoo-cry  hastens,  then  retards.  At  last,  Allegro  moderaio, 
comes  the  subject  of  the  Prelude,  which  we  now  realize  is  built  upon 
the  germ  of  the  cuckoo  motive.  At  the  last  it  is  shouted  in  stentorian 
manner  by  the  full  orchestra." 
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ADAGIO  FOR  String  Orchestra 
By  GuiLLAUME  Lekeu 

Born  at   Heusy    (near   Verviers),   Belgium,   January    20,    1870;   died   at   Angers, 

January   21,    1894 


The  "Adagio  pour  Quatuor  d'Orchestre"  was  composed  in  1891  and  published 
in  1908.  What  may  have  been  the  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  January   25,   1914. 

THE  Strings  are  divided  as  follows:  violin  solo  and  four  violin  parts, 
viola  solo  and  two  viola  parts,  'cello  solo  and  two  'cello  parts,  and 
a  part  for  the  basses.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  further  subdivision 
until  there  are  (including  the  solos)  seven  violin  parts,  five  viola  and 
five  'cello  parts,  and  one  bass  part,  making  eighteen  in  all.  This  sub- 
division does  not  imply  intricacy,  but  rather  facilitates  the  use  of  full 
accompanying  chords  through  the  range  of  the  strings,  the  free  use  of 
arpeggios,  and  a  doubling  of  the  melody.  The  solo  voices  often  play 
in  unison  with  other  parts,  but  the  violin  and  in  less  degree  the  'cello 
have  outstanding  solo  passages.  The  movement  grows  from  a  melody 
upon  the  G  strings  of  the  violins.  After  this  has  been  fully  disclosed, 
a  bridge  passage,  pianissimo  and  muted,  leads  to  an  impassioned  sec- 
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tion  in  quintuple  rhythm,  chromatic  in  character  and  highly  divided. 
The  violin  solo,  high  in  its  range,  predominates  over  muted  tremolo 
chords.  There  is  a  return  to  the  introductory  subject  and  a  gradual 
subsidence  to  a  pianissimo  close. 

The  score  carries  a  motto  from  Georges  Vanoir,  ''Les  Fleurs  Pales  du 
Souvenir/'  which  could  be  said  to  reflect  the  sombre  and  nostalgic 
mood  of  the  piece. 

When  Guillaume  Lekeu  was  nine  years  old,  his  parents  moved  to 
Poitiers  in  France,  where  he  completed  his  studies  at  the  Lycee  in 
1888;  thence  he  entered  the  university  at  Paris,  showing,  as  ever, 
scholastic  quickness  and  brilliance.  In  these  first  years  at  Paris  his 
musical  education  consisted  of  a  few  piano  and  solfege  lessons  and 
much  study  of  the  scores  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner.  He  at- 
tended the  salons  of  Stephane  Mallarme  and  was  befriended  by  such 
musicians  as  Teodor  de  Wyzewa,  who  dissuaded  him  from  entering  the 
Conservatoire.  From  the  beginning,  this  yoiuig  genius  was  watched  by 
solicitous  liberalism,  given  a  full  spread  of  wing,  and  kept  away  from 
confining  traditions  and  cramping  restrictions.  Gaston  Vallin  became 
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his  teaclier,  putting  him  through  the  principles  oi  harmony  in  three 
months.  It  was  at  this  point,  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  that  Lekeu  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  Franck  was  reluctant  at  iirst  to  take 
on  a  new  pupil,  but  soon  acquired  a  great  devotion  for  the  nineteen- 
year-old  boy. 

The  idealistic  visions  of  Lekeu  stopped  at  nothing.  Following  a 
''Chant  de  triomphaJe  delivrance"  he  planned  and  outlined  to  Louis 
Kefer,  the  director  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Verviers  who,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  letters,  had  been  a  willing  audience  for  his  aspirations  and 
newest  ventures,  a  triptych  of  tone  poems,  "nne  grosse  machine"  he 
called  them.  The  first  was  to  be  based  on  Hamlet's  reflection,  "To  die 
—  to  sleep;  —  To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream  .  .  ."  The  second  was  to 
be  based  upon  ''Das  Eioig  weibliche"  from  Goethe's  "Faust,"  and  the 
third,  with  choral  finale,  was  to  bear  a  third  epigraph:  "O  proud 
Death!"  which  was  to  be  "the  definitive  triumph  of  Grief." 

The  lessons  with  Franck  continued  until  the  master's  death,  which 
unfortunately  occurred  when  the  lessons  had  been  going  on  for  only 
about  a  year.  Franck  had  given  the  boy  the  greatest  latitude  and  the 
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warmest  encouragement.  One  piece  after  another  had  been  brought  to 
the  master  and  enthusiastically  commended.  Counterpoint  and  fugue 
were  the  principal  subjects  of  study,  but  they  were  pursued  freely, 
without  benefit  of  textbooks,  and  acquired  with  facility  by  this 
undaunted  student.  Franck  laid  down  but  two  rules  for  contrapuntal 
embroidery:  that  it  should 

1.  sound  well   (be  musical) 

2.  above  all  else  be  expressive. 

If  Lekeu  needed  to  be  stimulated  along  the  broad  road  of  his  in- 
clinations rather  than  checked  and  disciplined,  Franck's  counsel  was 
for  the  best.  When  Lekeu  asked  the  master  about  the  proper  limits 
of  program  music  and  Franck  answered  still  that  all  that  really  mat- 
tered was  that  it  should  sound  and  be  expressive,  Lekeu  remembered 
''Les  Djinns"  and  was  dubious.  The  death  of  Franck  on  November  8, 
1890,  left  Lekeu  momentarily  dazed  and  discouraged.  He  poured  out 
his  heart  to  Louis  Kefer:  "I  was  completely  bewildered;  I  passed  four 
or  five  clays  a  week  smoking  and  watching  the  implacable  rain  pour 
down  and  telling  myself  how  wise  it  would  be  to  jump  out  of  the 
window.  But,  since  truly  there  are  other  things  to  do  than  to  watch 
the  downpour,  I  forced  myself,  as  best  I  knew  how,  to  do  regular 
work."  The  eager  outpiu  of  Lekeu  did  not  stop.  Vincent  d'lndy  came 
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The  drawing  room  of  the  "Little  Red  House," 
afi  .sketched   by  Afr.s.   Richard  C.  Dixey 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ac- 
knowledges with  gratitude  the  gift  of 
several  scholarships  to  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs,  and,  through  the 
generous  interest  of  Mrs.  Guy  P.  Gan- 
nett, its  president,  the  proposed  restora- 
tion of  the  "Little  Red  House"  at 
Tanglewood,  where  Hawthorne  lived  for 
two  summers  and  the  intervening  win- 
ter (1850-1851).  The  house  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  in  1890.  The  rebuilt  house 
will  serve  as  a  memorial  of  the  place 
where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  did  some  of 
his  finest  writing.  It  will  be  built  in 
such  a  way  as  to  serve  as  a  studio  for 
the  School. 

The  "Little  Red  House"  was  small, 
but  had  eight  rooms  —  four  below  and 
four  above.  Here  the  writer  dwelt  with 
his  wife  and  his  two  small  children, 
Una  and  Julian,  from  July  20,  1850.  His 
daughter  Rose  was  born  here  on  May 
9,  1851. 
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to  the  fore  as  his  teacher  of  composition,  nor  are  we  told  tliat  this 
logician  put  the  check  rein  of  musical  formalism  upon  him.  Lekeu's 
''grosse  machine"  was  laid  aside  while  d'Indy  led  him  into  new  forms: 
a  trio,  which  was  a  burden  to  him,  choral  and  piano  music.  D'Indy 
persuaded  Lekeu  to  compete  for  the  Belgian  Prix  de  Rome  in  1891. 
He  was  assigned  the  usual  task  of  composing  within  a  short  time  a 
classical  cantata:  "Andromeda"  was  the  subject.  The  need  of  writing 
at  high  speed  appalled  Lekeu,  but  nothing  could  hold  back  his  zealous 
energy.  When  it  appeared  that  he  was  to  be  awarded  the  "second" 
second  prize,  it  became  plain  in  his  letters  that  this  was  a  bitter  and 
wounding  rebuff.  He  withdrew  from  the  contest.  He  did  not  cease, 
however,  to  compose.  He  worked  on  several  orchestral  pieces  in  this 
year:  the  Adagio  here  played,  the  "Fantaisie  symphonique  siir  deux 
airs  populaires  angevins,"  and  perhaps  the  ''Fantaisie  conlrapunlique 
sur  un  Cramignon  Liegeois."*  The  friends  of  Lekeu  were  righteously 
indignant  that  their  un  trammeled  genius  had  been  pushed  aside  by  the 
narrow  and  conservative  judges,  and,  as  if  in  protest,  Kefer  organized 
a  performance  of  "Androtnede"  at  the  Verviers  Conserxmloire.  Among 
those  who  assisted  at  that  demonstration  of  defiance  was  the  violinist 
Eugen  Ysaye,  who  asked  him  on  the  spot  to  compose  a  sonata  for 
violin  and  pianoforte.  1  he  sonata  \\hich  Ysaye  played  far  and  wide 

*  The   first    of    these   fantasies    was    jn'ifuriiu'd    ])v    ilic    }>l)^t(»M    Svini»li()iiv    Orcliestra.    October 
8,    1920;    the   second    February    1'2.    l'.)'JG. 
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was  the  result.  On  the  strength  of  this  success  Ysaye  asked  for  a 
quartet,  and  Lekeu  embarked  with  the  greatest  elan  upon  a  quartet  for 
piano  and  strings  in  1893.  "Come  what  may,"  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
"1  labor  and  want  to  carry  this  'work'  to  a  successful  end.  Already  I 
can  affirm  that  in  comparison  with  what  I  am  now  writing  my  violin 
sonata  is  a  mere  trifle  worth  two  sous.  .  .  .  Joys  of  childhood,  visions 
of  dawn  and  Spring,  the  melancholy  of  fall  and  tears;  and  I  do  not 
shrink  from  piercing  cries  of  pain,  put  into  my  music  with  all  my 
might,  with  all  my  soul." 

The  words  bespeak  the  fervid,  soaring  style  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  reached  its  apex  in  the  quartet.  Before  the  year  was 
passed,  Lekeu  had  contracted  typhoid  fever,  which,  after  a  lingering 
sickness,  ended  his  life  on  the  January  21  following.  The  second 
movement  suddenly  broke  off.  D'Indy  contrived  a  few  bars  to  bring  it 
to  a  close,  and  the  two  movements  of  the  "unfinished"  Quartet  were 
performed  posthumously  and  praised.  Ihese  pages  were  considered 
still  a  brilliant  promise  rather  than  a  rounded  fulfillment. 

Fcopyrighted] 
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''THE  SORCERER'S  APPRENTICE"    (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe) 

By  Pall  Abraham  Dukas 

Born  at  Paris,  October  i,  1865;  died  there  May  17,  1935 


"L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  a  scherzo,  was  composed  in  1897  and  first  performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale  under  the  direction  of  Dukas,  on  May  18  of  the 
same  year.  There  was  a  performance  in  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  under 
Theodore  Thomas,  January  14,  1899.  The  first  performance  ;it  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  was  on  October  22,  190}.  There  were  numerous  subsequent  per- 
formances, the  last  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series  having  l)ccn  on  December  29. 

1939- 
The  piece  is  scored   for   two    flutes   and   piccolo,    two   oboes,    two    clarinets   and 

bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  lour  lioins,  two  trumpets,  two 
cornets-i-pistons,  three  trombones,  timpani,  bass  chum.  {\ml)als,  triangle,  glocken- 
spiel, harp  and  strings. 

DUKAS  died  within  one  day  of  thirty-eight  years  since  the  first  per- 
formance of  his  orchestral  scherzo,  which  as  a  noveky  bad  duly 
gone  the  rounds  of  European  orchestras  and  planted  his  name  in  the 
general  consciousness.  Gusiavc  Samazcuilh  has  recalled  how  the  com- 
poser played  him  the  sketch  of  his  piece  in  March  of  1897.  Both 
musicians  were  in  Brussels  for  the  first  pcrtonnance  of  d'Indy's 
"Fervaal."  Dukas  played  his  new  work  on  a  bad  botel  piano,  but  suc- 
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ceeded  in  greatly  impressing  his  companion  by  "its  life  force,  its  cer- 
tainty, its  perfect  depiction  of  its  subject,  which  in  no  way  obscured 
the  clarity  of  the  musical  structure."  Dukas,  as  was  always  the  case, 
Samazeuilh  adds,  "had  long  pondered  his  subject,  allowed  it  to  de- 
velop at  leisure  before  coming  to  the  point  of  its  realization,  which 
was  always  quick  with  him,  once  the  moment  of  decision  came." 
Certain  of  his  friends  have  hazarded  that  this  work  may  have  been 
material  once  intended  for  the  Symphony  in  C  major  which  it  shortly 
followed,  and  which  has  no  scherzo. 

The  ballad  of  Goethe,  ''Der  Zauberlehrling,"  furnished  the  subject. 
The  poem  was  in  its  turn  derived  from  a  traditional  tale  found  in 
Lucian's  "The  Lie-fancier."  The  philosopher  Eucrates  there  tells  how 
he  once  met  on  the  River  Nile  the  sage  Pancrates,  who  had  lived 
for  many  years  in  a  cave  and  there  learned  the  magic  of  Isis.  The 
tale  has  thus  been  translated  by  William  Tooke  from  "Lucian  of 
Samatosa." 

"When  I  saw  him  as  often  as  we  went  on  shore,  among  other  sur- 
prising feats,  ride  upon  crocodiles,  and  swim  about  among  these  and 
other  aquatic  animals,  and  perceived  what  respect  they  had  for  him 
by  wagging  their  tails,  I  concluded  that  the  man  must  be  somewhat 
extraordinary."  Eucrates  accompanied  his  new  acquaintance  as  his 
disciple.  "When  we  came  to  an  inn,  Pancrates  would  take  the  wooden 
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bar  of  the  door,  or  a  broom,  or  the  pestle  of  a  wooden  mortar,  put 
clothes  upon  it  and  speak  a  couple  of  magical  words  to  it.  Immedi- 
ately the  broom,  or  whatever  else  it  was,  was  taken  by  all  people  for 
a  man  like  themselves;  he  went  out,  drew  water,  ordered  our  victuals, 
and  waited  upon  us  in  every  respect  as  handily  as  the  completest 
domestic.  When  his  attendance  was  no  longer  necessary,  my  com- 
panion spoke  a  couple  of  other  words,  and  the  broom  was  again  a 
broom,  the  pestle  again  a  pestle,  as  before.  This  art,  with  all  I  could 
do,  I  was  never  able  to  learn  from  him;  it  was  the  only  secret  he 
would  not  impart  to  me;  though  in  other  respects  he  was  the  most 
obliging  man  in  the  world. 

"At  last,  however,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  hide  me  in  an  obscure 
corner,  and  overheard  his  charm,  which  I  snapped  up  immediately,  as 
it  consisted  of  only  three  syllables.  After  giving  his  necessary  orders 
to  the  pestle  without  observing  me,  he  went  out  to  the  market.  The 
following  day  when  he  was  gone  out  about  business,  I  took  the  pestle, 
clothed  it,  pronounced  the  three  syllables,  and  bid  it  fetch  me  some 
water.  He  directly  brought  me  a  large  pitcher  full.  'Good,'  said  I, 
'I  want  no  more  water;  be  again  a  pestle.'  He  did  not,  however,  mind 
what  I  said;  but  went  on  fetching  water  and  continued  bringing  it, 
till  at  length  the  room  was  overflowed.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  tor 
I  was  afraid  lest  Pancrates  at  his  return  should  be  angry,  as  indeed 
was  the  case,  and  having  no  alternative,  I  took  an  ax  and  split  the 
pestle  in  two.  But  this  made  bad  worse;  for  now  each  of  the  halves 
snatched  up  a  pitcher  and  fetched  water;  so  that  for  one  water-carrier 
I  now  had  two.  Meantime,  in  came  Pancrates;  and  understanding 
what  had  happened,  turned  them  into  their  pristine  form;  he,  how- 
ever, privily  took  himself  away,  and  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  him  since." 


Claude  Debussy,  discussing  Paul  Dtikas  in  his  "Monsieur  Croche" 
with  special  reference  to  his  Piano  Sonata,  has  written: 

"Paul  Dukas  knows  the  potentialities  of  music;  it  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  brilliant  tone  playing  upon  the  listener  to  the  point  of 
enervation,  an  easy  thing  to  understand  where  several  kinds  of  music 
which  seem  antagonistic  are  united  without  difficulty.  For  him  music 
is  an  inexhaustible  store  of  forms,  of  pregnant  memories  which  allow 
him  to  mould  his  ideas  to  the  limits  of  his  imaginative  world.  He  is 
the  master  of  his  emotion  and  knows  how  to  keep  it  from  noisy 
futility.  That  is  why  he  never  indulges  in  those  parasitic  developments 
which  so  often  disfigure  the  most  beautiful  effects.  When  we  con- 
sider the  third  movement  of  his  sonata,  we  discover  under  the  pic- 
turesque surface  an  energy  that  guides  the  rhythmic  fantasy  with  the 
silent  precision  of  steel  mechanism.  The  same  energy  prevails  in  the 
last  part,  where  the  art  of  distributing  emotion  appears  in  its  highest 
form;  one  might  even  call  this  emotion  constructive,  since  it  displays 
a  beauty  akin  to  perfect  lines  in  architecture,  lines  that  dissolve  into 
and  are  keyed  to  the  spatial  colour  of  air  and  sky,  the  whole  being 
wedded  in  a  complete  and  final  harmony." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR 
By  Cesar  Franck 

Born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  December   lo,   1822;  died  al  Paris,  No\ ember  8,   1890 


The  Symphony  of  Cesar  Franck  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Conservatoire 
Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  iSBg.  The  symphony  reached  Germany  in  1894, 
when  it  was  performed  in  Dresden;  England  in  1896  (a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Queen's  Hall).  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
April  15,  1899,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a- 
piston,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

ONE  autumn  evening  in  1888,"  wrote  Guy  Ropartz,  devout  disciple 
of  Franck,  "I  went  to  pay  the  master  a  visit  at  the  beginning  of 
vacation  time.  'Have  you  been  working?'  I  inquired.  'Yes,'  was  Franck's 
reply,  'and  I  think  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  result.'  He  had 
just  completed  the  Symphony  in  D,  and  he  kindly  played  it  through 
to  me  on  the  piano.*  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  upon 
me  by  that  first  hearing." 


D'Indy  lists  the  Symphony  as  having  been  begun  in  1886. 


ifWetropoUtan  Cfjeatre    •    Probibence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductoi 


THIRD  CONCERT 

Tuesday    Evenings   January   20^  ^94^ 
at  8.30  o'clock 
BRUNO  WALTER.   Guest  Condnclor 


Tickets  for  this  Concert  on  sale  at  AVERY'S  PIANO  STORE 

256  Weybosset  Street 
beginning  Saturday,   January   17 
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The  first  performance,  at  the  Paris  Cotiservatoire,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  were  opposed  to  it,  the  subscribers  bewildered, 
and  some  of  Franck's  colleagues  spitefully  critical,  has  been  described 
with  gusto  by  d'Indy  in  his  much  quoted  book,  the  bible  of  the 
Franck  movement. 

It  is  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  state  of  mind  of  Franck's  de- 
voted circle,  who  beheld  so  clearly  the  flame  of  his  genius,  while  the 
world  ignored  and  passed  it  by.  They  were  naturally  incensed  by.  the 
inexplicable  hostility  of  some  of  Franck's  fellow  professors  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  moved  to  winged  words  in  behalf  of  their  lovable 
"mattre/'  who,  absorbed  and  serene  in  his  work,  never  looked  for 
either  performance  or  applause  —  was  naively  delighted  when  those 
blessings  sparingly  descended  upon  him.  But  the  impatience  of  the 
Franck  disciples  extended,  less  reasonably,  to  the  public  which  allowed 
him  to  die  before  awaking  to  the  urgent  beauty  of  his  art.  Ropartz,  for 
instance,  tried  to  console  himself  with  the  philosophical  reflection:  "All 
true  creators  must  be  in  advance  of  their  time  and  must  of  necessity  be 
misunderstood  by  their  contemporaries:  Cesar  Franck  was  no  more  of 
an  exception  to  this  rule  than  other  great  musicians  have  been;  like 
them,  he  was  misunderstood."  A  study  of  the  dates  and  performances, 
which  d'Indy  himself  has  listed,  tends  to  exonerate  the  much  berated 
general  public,  which  has  been  known  to  respond  to  new  music  with 
tolerable  promptness,  when  they  are  permitted  to  hear  it  even  ade- 
quately presented.  The  performances  of  Franck's  music  while  the  com- 
poser lived  were  patchy  and  far  between. 

Through  almost  all  ol  his  life,  Paris  was  not  e\cn  aware  of  Franck. 
Those  who  knew  him  casually  or  by  sight  must  have  looked  u})on  him 
simply  as  a  mild  little  organist*  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatoire,  who 
wrote  unperformed  oratorios  and  operas  in  his  spare  time.  And  such  in- 
deed he  was.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Franck  c^ave  the  world  little 
opportunity  for  more  than  posthumous  recognition  —  and  not  so  much 
because  this  most  self-effacing  of  composers  never  pushed  his  cause,  as 
because  his  genius  ripened  so  late.  When  he  had  reached  fifty-seven 
there  was  nothing  in  his  considerable  output  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  "La  Redemption"  or  "Les  bolides")  which  time  has  proved 
to  be  of  any  great  importance.  "Les  Beatitudes/'  which  he  completed 
in  that  year  (1879)  had  neither  a  full  nor  a  clear  performance  until 
three  years  after  his  death,  when,  according  to  d'Indy,  "the  effect  was 
overwhelming,  and  henceforth  the  name  of  Franck  was  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  glory,  destined  to  grow  brighter  as  time  went  on."  The  master- 
pieces —  "Psyche,"  the  Symphony,  the  String  Quartet,  the  Violin  Son- 


*  D'Indy  pours  just  derision  upon  the  ministry  who,    as  late   as  August,    1885,   awarded  the 
ribbon  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  "Franck  (Cesar  Auguste),  professor  of  organ." 
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ata,  the  Three  Organ  Chorales,  all  came  within  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life,  and  the  Symphony  —  that  most  enduring  monument  of  Franck's 
genius,  was  first  performed  some  twenty  months  before  his  death.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  musicians  rallied  to  the  masterly  new  scores 
as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
Franck  — a  gospel  which  was  readily  apprehended.  Ysaye  played  the 
Violin  Sonata  (dedicated  to  him)  in  town  after  town;  the  Quartet  was 
performed  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique 
(April  19,  1890),  and  the  whole  audience,  so  we  are  told,  rose  to  ap- 
plaud the  composer.  And  after  Franck's  death,  his  music,  aided  (or 
hindered)  by  the  zealous  pronouncements  of  the  militant  school  which 
had  grown  at  his  feet,  made  its  way  increasingly  to  popular  favor. 

[copybightbd] 
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Telephone  MAnning  0506 


+IAIRDR€SS€R 

501  ANGELL  STREET  Above  Blanding's     PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Jones  Warehouses,  Inc. 

For  more  than  50  years  rendering  Furniture  an  exceptionally  fine 
service  in  Storage,  and  in  Dependable  Moving,  both  local  and 
long  distance. 

59  CENTRAL  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

''Rhode  Island's  Largest  Household  Storage  Firm" 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


VOICE  PIANO 

Studio:  45  STEINERT  BUILDING 

ETHEL  F.  BIRD,  F.  T.  C.  L. 

Urganist  and  Choir  Director,  Church  of  the  Redeemer 

PIANO,  ORGAN  HARMONY 

Rtsid^nu:  5  WOODWARD  ROAD,  JOHNSTON,  R.  I.  Telephone:  West  3925 

ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 

PIANO  -  HARMONY 

Music  Director  of  Temple   Eraanu-EI 

Studio:  309  LAIJDKRDALE  BLDG. 

144  WESTMINSTER  ST.  GAspee  1144 

LOUISE     HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

Skinner  Organ  Steinway  Piano 

Residence  Studio       4  Narraganscit  Parkway,  Edgewood  Station.  Pavvtuxet,  R.  I. 

Telephone  Hopkins  8782 

FRANK    E.    STREETER 


PIANO  ORGAN 

Studio.  26  CONRAD  BUILDING 


ENSEMBLE 

Residence,  96  University  Avenue 


ALBERT  WATERMAN 


PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

170  MED  WAY  STREET 


Plantations  o8s6 


MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 

ROOMS  23  AND  25,     63  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Season   1941-42 

ROYAL  DADMUN.  Voice 
(of  New  York  and  Boston) 
Wednesdays 
CHRISTINE  GLADHILL,  Piano 
Elementary  and  Advanced  Pupils 
Thursday  afternoons 
BEATRICE  WARDEN  ROBERTS.  Coach 
Fridays  and  Saturdays 
AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE,  Voice 
Friday  afternoons 
IRENE  MULICK,  Piano.    Saturdays 
Studios  available  for  Teaching,  Recitals.  Club  Meetings  and  2  Piano  work. 
2  Mason  &  Hamlin  and  Steinway  Grand  Pianos. 
For  information  call  Henrietta  E.  Hersey,  Secretary 
Office  hours  11  to  2  Daily — Monday  through  Friday      Telephone  MAnning  2318  or  Plantations  2861 
Artists  Available  Thru  Our  Concert  and  Lecture  Bureaus 


EDITH  GYLLENBERG-WAXBERG,  Piano 
Mondays 

LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS,  Piano 

Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons 

MARY  BOYCE  JOHNSON.  Speaking  Voice 
Tuesday 

ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS,  Voice 
Wednesdays 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also  Sprach  Zarathustra Strauss 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio   (Jesus  Marfa  Sanroma,  Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical   Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Prokofieff 

Concerto   No.    12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Danse Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

fil^gie   (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti) Faure 

"Enchanted   Lake" Liadov 

Fair  Harvard  Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop^die  No.  1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

"La  Mer"  ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"  Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  M6re  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Missa    Solemnis Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums) Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Poh jola's   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"   Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet    Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El   Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr   by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses") Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring") Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  ."^ Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian") Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  ("Pathetique") Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor   ("Unfinished" ) Schubert 

Symphony  No.  20  in  A  major   Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise") Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Waltz    ( from   String  Serenade) Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood ) Strauss 


ENTHUSIASTIC  and  unstinted  praise  from  a  long  and 
ever  growing  list  of  the  nation's  favorite  musicians 
only  goes  to  accentuate  the  very  aptness  of  the  phrase, 
"TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO." 

In  PROVIDENCE 
THE     MEIKLEJOHN     COMPANY 

297     Weybosset    Street 

BALDWIN  ALSO  BL'ILDS 
HAMILTON  ACROSONIC  and  HOWARD  PIANOS 
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Tuesday  Evening,  January  20 
at  8 :30  o'clock 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,   1941-1942] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


ViOUNS 


BURGIN,  R.                              ELCUS,  C. 

Concert-master        taplev,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.                KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.          CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
P.            LEIBOVia,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BEALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKV,  C. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 

DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

gorodlizky,  L. 

FIEDLER,  B. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTRFFT,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seinicer,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
HILLYER,  R. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
CERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 

BERNARD,  A. 

KORNSAND, 
HUMPHREY 

ViOLONCFMOS 

GROVER,  H. 

WERNER,  H. 
E. 
,G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

droeghmans,  h.      stockbridge,  c 
zimbler,  j.             zeise,  k. 

Basses 

;.          1  ABRIZIO,  E. 

MARJOI.I,irr,L. 

MOLEUX,  0. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,L. 
FRANK  FT,,  I. 

GREENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H. 
PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  . 
KAPLAN,  P. 

CILLET,  F. 
J.                DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANF.NKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra -Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J.                                  MAGER,  G. 
LANNOYE,  M.                        LAFOSSE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H.                           VOISIN,  R.  L. 
GEBHARDT,  W.                      VOISIN,  R. 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l, 

COFFEY,  J. 

smith,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

sternburg,  s. 
white,  l. 

AROERI,  E. 
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SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Richard   Burgin,  Assistayit  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

TUESDAY   EVENING,  January  20 

xvith  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  ....  Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane   ......      Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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War  and  ^i^usic 

After  the  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor  we,  like  all  other 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  searched  our  abilities  and 
capabilities  in  an  effort  to  find  where  we  could  be 
most  useful. 

At  first  music  seemed  far  distant  from  the  roar  of 
aeroplanes,  the  thunder  of  guns  and  the  crash  of 
exploding  bombs,  but  the  fundamental  fact  per- 
sisted that  music  is  one  of  the  basic  hungers  of 
man,  —  he  seeks  it  in  worship,  in  sorrow,  in  hap- 
piness, in  want,  and  in  war. 

The  example  of  the  throngs  attending  the  daily 
concerts  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  —  con- 
certs that  we  have  helped  to  support  —  stood  out 
vividly  in  our  minds. 

1  he  call  was  clear  and  imperative.  We,  now  at 
war,  must  proxide  the  same  opportunity  for  our 
own  (itizens. 

I  ask  all  of  you  who  read  these  words  to  wcigli 
them  carefully.  It  will  be  your  contributions  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Orchestra,  upon  which  the  Orches- 
tra depends  for  its  support,  that  will  determine  the 
effectivenes$  of  this  call. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Oiairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 


Gi^is  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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Mrs.  Henry  D.  Sharpe 

Honorary  Chairman 

Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon 
Chairman 

Mrs.  Royal  Little 
Vice -Chairman 


Providence  Friends 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


15  Westminster  Street,  Providence.  R.I. 


William  8.  Innis 
Treasurer 

Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks 
Secretary 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  AUen 

Raymond  O.  Williams 


January  20,  1942 


Dear  SulDscriber: 


You  have  no  doulot  often  heard  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.   It  has  heen 
mentioned  in  the  press  and  in  our  concert  programs. 
It  consists  of  a  group  of  people  who  are  helping  to 
make  up  the  deficit  the  Orchestra  faces  each  year, 
to  which  Providence  should  contribute  $5,000. 

There  are  96  Friends  in  Providence  who  have 
paid  or  pledged  for  this  season  $1,623.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  increase  this  number.  Any  amount  from  $1 
up  will  he  most  welcome  and  useful,  and  we  hope  you, 
as  one  of  the  subscribers  to  our  concerts,  will  want 
to  enroll. 

It  is  more  important  than  ever  for  us  to  sup- 
port the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  which  can  be  such 
a  comfort  and  inspiration  to  all  during  these  diffi- 
cult times. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Chairman,  Providence  Committee 


Enrollment  blank  on  reverse  side 


To  the  Committee  of  the  Providence  I'riends 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

c/o  William  S.  Innis,  Esq. 

15  Westminster  Street 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

I  ask  to  he  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  PROVIDENCE 
FRIENDS  OE  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  for  the 

year  1941—42  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  .'I 

for  the  current  support  of  the  Orchestra  covered  hy 
cheque  herewith  or  payable  on 

Name 

Address 


Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations 
under  the  Pederal  income  tax  law. 


Because  of  Dr*,  Koussevitzky"  s  enforced  al)sence 


Mro  RICHARD  BURGIN  udll  conduct   the  programme 
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Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January   20,  at  8:30  o'clork 


Programme 

3RAHMS. Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  G  minor,  Op.  25 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Arnold  Schoenbergj 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

III.  Andante  con  moto 

IV.  Rondo  alia  Zingarese 

INTERMISSION 

)Chumann Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  in 

A  minor.  Op.  129 

Nicht  zu  schnell  —  Langsam  —  Sehr  lebhaft 


)ME 


I  ANA .  .Vltava    ("The  Moldau")  Symphonic  Poem 


SOLOIST 
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QUARTET  IN  G  minor  for  Piano  and  Strings,  Op.  25 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at   Hamburg,  May  7,   1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April   3,    1897) 

Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  Arnold  Sghonberg 
(Born  in  Vienna,  September  13,  1874) 


The  Piano  Quartet  of  Brahms  in  G  minor,  completed  in  1861,  was  first  performed 
on  November  16,  1861  at  Hamburg,  when  Clara  Schumann  was  the  pianist. 

Schonberg  made  his  orchestration  of  this  Quartet  at  Hollywood,  Calif.,  in  1937. 
The  orchestration  had  its  first  performance  under  the  leadership  of  Otto  Klemperer 
at  a  concert  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  May  5,  1938.  It  was  per- 
formed at  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  December  15,  1938,  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  31,  1941,  Richard  Burgin  con- 
ducting. 

The  score,  which  is  dated  September  19,  1937,  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo, 
three  oboes,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine.  Glockenspiel,  xylophone, 
and    strings. 

BRAHMS  from  the  ag^  of  twenty-four  spent  portions  of  three  seasons 
at  the  Court  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Lippe-Detmold.  This,  his  only 
residential  paid  position,  was  far  from  onerous,  even  though  in  the 
autumn  of  i860  the  restless  and  independent  nature  of  Brahms  de- 
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manded  its  freedom.  At  Detmold  the  presence  of  Brahms  was  required 
only  from  September  through  December.  His  duties  were  to  conduct 
the  Court  Choral  Society  and  occasionally  the  Court  Orchestra  of  forty- 
five  musicians,  to  play  the  piano  when  needed,  and  to  give  piano  les- 
sons to  the  Princess  Frederike  of  Lippe-Detmold.  The  friendly  courtesy 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  tempered  somewhat  his  impatience  with 
the  rather  punctilious  etiquette  of  the  courtly  routine.  On  the  whole, 
Brahms  derived  much  from  his  sojourn  at  Lippe-Detmold.  For  the 
first  time  he  could  concern  himself  with  writing  music  for  chorus  or 
chamber  groups  with  the  assurance  of  being  able  to  try  it  out  forth- 
with. His  two  Serenades,  which  were  his  first  orchestral  works,  were 
the  product  of  Lippe-Detmold,  as  were  (in  sketch  form  at  least)  his 
three  Quartets  for  piano  and  strings. 

Max  Kalbeck  made  the  statement  in  his  biography  that  Brahms 
played  over  the  Quartet  in  G  minor  at  Detmold  in  1857,  together  with 
Joachim  and  the  Brothers  Bargheer,  but  this  is  doubtful,  for  when 
he  gave  his  friend,  Clara  Schumann,  her  first  inspection  of  the  G 
minor  and  A  major  Quartets  in  July,  1861,  sending  the  music  from 
Hamburg,  where  he  was  working  on  them,  Mme.  Schumann's  letter 
of  acknowledgment  shows  that  she  had  received  only  the  first  two 
movements  of  the  G  minor  Quartet  and  the  scherzo  of  the  A  major 
Quartet.  The  date  "September,   1861"  inscribed  on  the  last  page  of 
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the  G  minor  Quartet  would  show  that  there  was  still  a  month  or  so 
of  work  to  follow  —  if  not  of  composition,  at  least  of  revision.  Mme. 
Schumann,  whom  Brahms  had  characteristically  instructed  to  keep 
the  new  manuscripts  for  only  a  short  time,  found  herself  reduced 
to  giving  her  "first  impressions,"  and  wrote  from  Kreuznach:  "Would 
you  like  me  to  do  that?  I  have  often  found  that  I  remain  true  to 
my  first  impressions." 

"There  is  much  in  the  [first]  movement  of  the  G  minor  Quartet 
that  I  like,  and  much  that  I  care  for  less.  The  first  part  seems  to  me 
too  little  G  minor  and  too  much  D  major,  and  I  think  that  owing 
to  the  lack  of  the  former  it  loses  in  clarity.  The  passage  after  the 
second  motifs  where  it  becomes  so  full  of  feeling  [there  follows  here 
the  phrase  at  the  entrance  of  the  D  major  signature].  I  do  not  so  much 
like  the  passage  [  phrase  that  occurs  sixteen  bars  later]  because  it 
strikes  me  as  too  commonplace  for  Johannes  Brahms.  The  develop- 
ment in  the  second  part  is  fine,  and  the  crescendo  up  to  the  G  major 
is  full  of  life.  But  what  has  become  of  the  repetition  of  the  second 
theme?  Does  the  motif  where  the  string  instruments  come  in  alone  p 
take  its  place?  Well,  it  does  all  right.  And  it  is  so  beautiful  where  the 
piano  joins  in  in  triplets.  I  think  I  could  get  to  like  the  whole  move- 
ment very  much  if  only  the  beginning  of  the  first  part  were  to  keep 
more  steadily  to  G  minor  and  did  not  appear  to  be  so  long  in  com- 
parison with  the  second  part. 
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"I  cannot  help  thinking  that  i£  you  had  me  in  mind  at  all  when 
you  were  writing  it  you  must  have  known  I  should  be  charmed  with 
the  scherzo  in  C  minor.  In  fact  I  should  hardly  call  it  a  scherzo^  at 
all.  I  can  only  think  of  it  as  an  allegretto.  But  it  is  a  piece  after  my 
own  heart!  How  passionate  and  profound  is  the  mournful  passage 
[quotation  of  the  melody  at  the  34th  bar,  violin  over  piano  arpeg- 
gios*] how  magnificently  it  carries  one  away.  ...  I  should  like  to 
play  the  piece  over  and  over  again  to  myself  forever.  And  how  fine  the 
organ-points  must  sound!  You  are  certainly  smiling  at  me  and  think- 
ing that  I  am  not  aware  of  the  higher  musical  value  of  the  first  move- 
ment. Certainly  I  am;  but  in  the  C  minor  part  I  find  myself  so 
tenderly  transported  to  dreamland  that  it  is  as  if  my  soul  were  rocked 
to  sleep  by  the  notes." 

Whether  Brahms  heeded  Clara  Schumann's  opinions  in  further  re- 
vision we  do  not  know.  What  we  do  know  is  that  her  approved  quo- 
tation from  the  scherzo  appears  considerably  altered  in  Brahms' 
printed  score. 

Brahms  sent  the  two  completed  quartets  to  Joseph  Joachim  at  the 
end  of  September,  writing  anxiously:  "I  am  very  curious  to  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say  about  my  quartets.  It  frightens  me  to  think 
of  all  the  places  I  wanted  to  improve  in  them."  But  Joachim  an- 
swered  (October  2nd)  with  more  cautious  politeness  than  had  Clara: 

*  Schonberg  gives   this   melody  to  the  clarinet. 
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"On  the  whole  all  I  can  say  about  them  is  that  their  deeply  earnest 
nature  and  the  way  they  broaden  out  as  they  progress,  especially  in 
the  transitions,  have  taken  possession  of  my  heart.  I  would  rather  hear 
them  first  and  then  talk  over  the  details  with  you.  In  this  way  I  shall 
surely  be  able  to  accustom  myself  more  readily  to  much  which  as  yet 
is  new  to  me.  The  last  three  movements  of  the  G  minor  Quartet  have 
turned  out  most  beautifully;  the  second  one  is  so  well  balanced  and 
so  full  of  surprising  turns,  the  third  so  sincere  and  happily  contrasted, 
and  the  last  sparkling  with  character!  The  idea  of  the  first  movement 
is  not  as  original  as  I  am  used  to  expecting  of  you;  but  the  way  you 
do  develop  a  theme  is  often  magnificent!  Then,  too,  your  second  parts 
are  so  firmly  moulded  despite  the  various  contrapuntal  and  fantastic 
forms." 

Brahms  was  not  in  the  mood  for  carefully  worded  and  elaborately 
considered  replies.  "Your  letter  is  much  too  friendly,"  he  answered. 
"I  shook  my  head  continually  while  I  read  it.  Just  let  me  know  your 
exact  opinion;  do  not  wait  to  hear  or  even  become  accustomed  to  the 
pieces."  Apparently  what  Brahms  wanted  was  the  "first  impression" 
upon  others  of  music  he  had  been  working  over  for  months  —  even 
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years  —  what  kind  of  reception,  for  example,  the  quartets  were  likely 
to  have  at  their  first  hearings. 

Joachim's  answer  on  October  15  was  most  sanguine  about  the  Finale 
(alia  Zingarese),  in  which  he  said,  "You  have  completely  defeated  me 
on  my  own  territory."  He  referred,  of  course,  to  his  own  Hungarian 
Concerto  for  Violin  which  he  had  shown  to  Brahms  at  Detmold  in 
1858.  Joachim  still  found  the  first  movement  difficult  to  digest.  "It  still 
continues,"  he  wrote,  "to  be  the  one  I  like  least  of  all.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  originality  it  is  comparatively  inferior  to  the  following  move- 
ments and  the  various  irregularities  in  the  rhythmical  construction 
do  not  seem  suited  to  the  character  which  would  be  the  only  justifica- 
tion for  their  presence."  Clara's  adverse  opinion  of  this  same  first 
movement  also  persisted,  for  when  she  had  played  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Quartet  at  the  Wormer  Hall  in  Hamburg,  November 
16,  1861,  she  wrote  in  the  privacy  of  her  diary: 

"I  was  frightfully  nervous,  it  may  have  been  anxiety  about  the 
quartet,  which  I  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  fiddlers  scratched  away 
or  slept,  although  I  put  my  whole  heart  into  it.  The  last  movement 
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took  the  audience  by  storm.  The  quartet  only  partially  satisfies  me; 
there  is  too  little  unity  in  the  first  movement  and  the  emotion  in  the 
Adagio  is  forced,  without  really  carrying  me  away.  But  I  love  the 
Allegretto  in  C  minor  and  the  last  movement." 

The  hesitation  of  Brahms'  two  friends  over  the  first  movement  has 
not  been  shared  by  posterity.  Donald  Francis  Tovey,  for  one,  has  this 
to  say  in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music: 

"The  first  movement  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  impressive 
tragic  compositions  since  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  ninth 
symphony.  The  association  of  two  themes  (characteristic  of  these 
quartets),  one  in  G  minor,  the  other  in  B-flat,  produces  an  astonishing 
dramatic  result  when,  after  the  development  section,  the  recapitula- 
tion begins,  not  with  the  first  of  the  pair,  but  with  the  second  in 
the  sunniest  G  major.  Still  more  astonishing  is  the  transformation 
of  the  whole  latter  half  of  the  enormous  procession  of  triumphant  and 
tender  'second-subject'  themes  in  D  major  into  tragic  pathos  in  G 
minor;  an  operation  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  classical  music,  and 
surpassed  only  by  Liszt's  transformation  of  the  bulk  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  Faust  symphony  into  the  Mephistophelian  scherzo;  a 
comparison  by  which  perhaps  Brahms  would  not  feel  flattered." 
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Rapturous  pages  are  given  over  to  this  movement  by  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason  ("The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms").  He  is  ready  to 
forgive  "impetuous  youth"  for  its  amplitudes,  for  the  youth  is  "that 
of  a  Titan."  The  development  is  "truly  heroic,"  the  recapitulation 
"equals  it  in  Jovian  spaciousness,"  the  coda  is  "long  and  richly 
fanciful." 

When,  in  September,  1862,  Brahms  established  himself  in  Vienna, 
he  tried  over  the  two  quartets  at  the  house  of  the  pianist  Julius 
Epstein.  Joseph  Hellmesberger,  together  with  his  quartet,  came  in  to 
take  the  violin  parts,  the  composer  taking  his  place  at  the  piano.  As 
the  musicians  put  down  their  bows,  Hellmesberger  proclaimed  him  on 
the  spot  the  "heir  to  Beethoven,"  and  invited  him  to  play  the  piece 
at  the  coming  opening  recital  of  the  Hellmesberger  Quartet  on  No- 
vember 16.  On  this  occasion  the  audience  applauded  the  Finale,  while 
the  critics  failed  to  show  any  enthusiasm. 

Brahms  had  sent  the  two  quartets  to  the  publisher  Simrock  ten 
days  before.  He  was  asked  later  to  make  a  piano  four-hand  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  G  minor  Quartet,  which  he  did  with  some  reluctance, 
asking  a  greater  fee  than  he  had  for  the  score  itself,  and  stipulating 
that  his  name  should  not  be  disclosed  as  the  arranger.  He  was  annoyed 
when  his  name  thus  appeared  upon  the  printed  arrangement. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  quartet  in  Schonberg's  orchestration 
is  quoted  from  the  programmes  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra: 

I.  Allegro,  G  minor,  4-4  time.  The  principal  theme  is  stated  by  the  wood  wind 
(for  four  measures)  and  strings.  The  second  subject  makes  its  appearance,  in  D 
major,  in  the  violoncellos  and  it  is  taken  up  by  the  wood  wind.  A  second  section 
of  this  theme  is  given  out  (also  in  D  major)  by  the  oboe,  accompanied  by  the 
strings,  some  of  the  latter  playing  pizzicato.  There  is  a  third  section,  its  melody 
being  allotted  to  the  violas,  the  violins  taking  it  up  six  measures  later.  The  Develop- 
ment section  begins  with  a  working  out  of  the  principal  subject.  An  episode  in 
G  major  is  heard  in  the  strings  over  an  organ  point  on  G.  A  sudden  forte  brings 
back  development  of  the  principal  theme,  this  almost  immediately  being  followed 
by  the  Recapitulation,  its  opening  subject  in  the  strings.  The  second  subject  is  now 
in  the  violins,  its  three  sections  recurring,  but  with  different  scoring.  A  coda  is  based 
upon  the  opening  theme  and  brings  the  movement  to  a  pianissimo  close. 

II.  Intermezzo  {Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  G  minor,  9-8  time).  This  movement 
originally  was  called  a  "Scherzo"  by  Brahms.  It  begins  with  the  principal  subject  in 
the  oboe  and  English  horn  over  repeated  C's  in  the  second  violins.  The  strings  take 
up  the  theme.  A  continuing  section  is  given  out  by  the  clarinet,  espressivo,  the 
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violins  continuing  it.  Development  of  both  sections  follows.  The  Trio  (animato) 
now  supervenes,  its  subject  announced  by  the  violins  against  a  moving  figure  in 
the  clarinets.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Trio  the  whole  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  and  there  is  a  coda,  thirteen  measures  long. 

III.  Andante  con  moto,  E-fiat  major,  3-4  time.  The  broad  principal  subject  is 
stated  by  the  strings  and  some  wood  wind  instruments,  soon  to  be  repeated  with 
fuller  instrumentation  and  larger  sonority.  The  material  is  now  subjected  to  de- 
velopment. A  middle  section  (animato)  brings  forward  a  march  theme  (in  C  major) 
in  the  wood  wind  with  percussion  instruments  marking  the  rhythm.  After  con- 
siderable working  over  of  this  subject-matter  the  opening  theme  and  tempo 
return  in  the  oboe.  At  the  end  there  is  a  tranquil  coda. 

IV.  Rondo  alia  Zingarese  (Presto,  G  minor,  2-4  time).  The  Hungarian  gypsy 
character  of  this  movement  was  one  of  Brahms'  first  manifestations  of  liking  for 
such  folk-music  —  a  liking  that  had  its  origin  in  his  early  association  with  the 
Hungarian  violinist,  Remenyi  —  and  which  he  made  evident  in  numerous  works 
of  his  later  years.  The  subject  opens  in  the  strings.  A  continuing  section  consists 
of  a  bustling  figure,  also  in  the  strings.  The  first  section  returns  in  the  wood  wind. 
A  new  idea  is  then  set  forth  in  a  sixteenth-note  figure  in  the  wood  wind  (pizzicato 
accompaniment  in  the  strings).  At  the  conclusion  of  this  the  principal  subject 
returns  and  is  followed  by  an  episode  (Meyio  presto,  G  major,  2-4  time)  of  dis- 
tinctly Hungarian  character  and  given  out,  forte,  by  the  full  orchestra.  A  quieter 
section  follows  in  the  violas  and  violoncellos,  and  the  sixteenth-note  figure  (pizzi- 
cato accompaniment  in  the  lower  strings)  returns.  A  quasi  cadenza  is  given  to  the 
clarinet.  Later  the  principal  subject  recurs  and  it  is  with  it  that  the  movement 
is  brought  to  a  brilliant  close. 
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TRY  GOING  TO  THE  SYMPHONY 
TO  RELAX  FATIGUED  NERVES 

By  Irving  S.  Cutter 

(Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Herald,  by 

permission  of  the  Chicago  Tribune-Neiv 

York  News  Syndicate  Inc.) 

Most  of  us  react  favorably  to  a  well- 
modulated  voice.  Notes  that  produce 
melody  are  soothing.  Reassurance  and 
comfort  are  induced  when  a  mother 
croons  to  her  sick  babe  or  sings  a  lull- 
aby at  bedtime.  As  Wordsworth  wrote: 
"Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm 
forever." 

The  power  of  stringed  instruments  to 
drive  away  evil  thoughts  was  under- 
stood by  the  ancients.  Uavid  played 
upon  his  harp  and  released  Saul  from 
the     grip     of     tormenting     spirits. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Italian  physicians 
recommended  blowing  upon  a  clarinet 
as  an  antidote  for  spider  bites.  But 
today  we  view  the  influence  of  harmony 
with  a  more  practical  eye.  We  teach 
the  brain  to  subordinate  minor  discom- 
forts to  the  pleasure  afforded  by  some 
delightful  composition.  Hospitals  for 
the  mentally  ill  have  reported  numerous 
instances  in  which  piano  or  violin  les- 
sons have  been  helpful  in  combating 
melancholia. 

Even  under  conditions  of  actual 
disease,  melodious  strains  from  the 
organ  may  render  the  victim  less  fret- 
ful. Obstetricians  have  tried  entertain- 
ing the  mother  with  honeyed  serenades 
to  help  her  pass  through  the  ordeal 
more   easily. 

In  the  administration  of  an  anesthetic, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  patient  shall  be 
complacent  and  comfortable.  This  has 
led  to  many  experiments  in  operating 
rooms  in  which  the  sound  vibrations 
which  greet  the  visitor  are  gentle  and 
sweet. 

Much  depends  upon  the  selections. 
We  wouldn't  choose  a  wild  Cossack 
dance  nor  one  of  Wagner's  stirring 
operas.  Perhaps  such  numbers  as  Delius' 
"Cuckoo,"  Mendelssohn's  "Spinnlied," 
or  Debussy's  "Apres  Midi"  will  bring 
the  desired  frame  of  mind.  With  the 
patient  back  in  his  room,  and  emerg- 
ing from  a  stupor,  we  may  attempt  the 
diversified  moods  of  "Tristan." 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  anything 
which  dispels  fatigue  will  enhance 
energy.  Hence  rest  is  wholly  a  matter 
of  the  degree  of  relaxation.  If  it  is  com- 
plete, the  repair  of  tissues  will  take 
place  more  quickly. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLONCELLO  AND  ORCHESTRA, 

IN  A  MINOR,   Op.    129 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  ZAvickau  in  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn, 

July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  Violoncello  Concerto  in  October,  1850.  It  was  probably 
not  performed  in  his  lifetime.  The  first  recorded  performance  was  one  given  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  date 
was  June  9,   i860,  and  the  soloist,  Ludwig  Ebert. 

The  following  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  listed: 
February  3.  1888  (Soloist,  Fritz  Giese);  March  6,  1896  (Leo  Schulz);  October  7,  1910 
(Alwin  Schroeder);  January  30,  1920  (Jean  Bedetti);  April  17,  1931  (Gregor 
Piatigorsky);  January   18,  1937,  Monday  Concert    (Caspar  Cassado). 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

IT  WAS  in  new  surroundings,  which  might  not  have  been  considered 
favorable  for  composition,  that  Schumann  wrote  his  Concerto  for 
Violoncello.  About  two  months  before,  he  had  installed  himself  at 
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Diisseldorf.  He  had  accepted  the  post  of  orchestral  and  choral  leader, 
not  without  some  hesitation,  for  Mendelssohn,  who  had  conducted 
there,  spoke  not  too  well  of  the  quality  of  the  musicians.  But  the 
duties  were  light  enough  not  to  tax  his  strength  or  to  intrude  seriously 
upon  the  realm  of  the  creative  imagination. 

The  Schumanns,  taking  their  farewell  of  Dresden,  accordingly 
moved  to  the  Rhine  city  on  September  2,  1850.  Clara  was  distressed  at 
the  noisy  lodgings  they  were  at  first  compelled  to  take,  because  her 
husband's  failing  health  required  a  peaceful  environment.  But  the 
local  musicians  gave  the  pair  a  heartening  welcome,  with  a;  serenade, 
a  combined  concert,  supper  and  ball  on  September  7.  Choral  and  or- 
chestral rehearsals  began  and  promised  well.  This  promise  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled;  Schumann,  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  the  position, 
later  encountered  friction  which  resulted  in  his  forced  resignation. 
But  in  October,  1850,  Schumann  was  still  optimistic  over  his  new 
situation.  Neither  the  necessity  of  adjustment  to  new  routine,  nor  the 
strain  of  making  new  acquaintances  prevented  him  from  composing 
industriously.  A  visit  to  Cologne  and  the  Cathedral  there  on  Sep- 
tember 29  made  its  impress  upon  the  "Rhenish"  Symphony,  which 
he  composed  in  November. 

Before  this  he  composed  his  concerto  for  violoncello  and  orchestra. 
The  work  was  sketched  between  October  10  and  16;  the  full  score 
completed  by  October  24.  Clara  Schumann  entered  in  her  diary,  No- 
vember 16:  "Robert  is  now  at  work  on  something.  I  do  not  know 
what,  for  he  has  said  nothing  to  me  about  it  [this  was  the  Symphony 
in  E-flat].  Last  month  he  composed  a  concerto  for  violoncello  that 
pleased  me  very  much.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  written  in  true  violon- 
cello style."  There  is  another  reference  to  the  concerto  the  following 
year.  "I  have  played  Robert's  violoncello  concerto  again,"  Mme.  Schu- 
mann wrote,  October  11,  1851,  "and  thus  gave  to  myself  a  truly  musi- 
cal and  happy  hour.  The  romantic  quality,  the  vivacity,  the  freshness 
and  the  humor,  and  also  the  highly  interesting  interweaving  of  violon- 
cello and  orchestra  are  indeed  wholly  ravishing,  and  what  euphony 
and  deep  feeling  there  are  in  all  the  melodic  passages!" 

Schumann  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  satisfied.  He 
contemplated  a  performance  at  one  of  the  Diisseldorf  concerts  two 
years  later  (May,  1852),  but  apparently  withdrew  the  work.  He  did 
not  give  it  to  a  publisher  until  1854,  and  corrected  the  proofs  early 
in  that  year,  shortly  before  the  sorrowful  event  which  made  restraint 
necessary  —  his  attempt  at  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the  river 
Rhine. 

The  three  movements  of  the  concerto  are  played  without  a  break. 
In  the  first,  which  is  in  A  minor,  nicht  zu  schnell,  the  two  themes  are 
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first  presented  by  the  solo  instrument  —  the  first  after  a  few  measures 
of  orchestral  introduction,  the  second  after  an  intervening  tutti.  The 
slow  movement,  langsam,  is  in  F  major.  It  is  based  principally  upon 
the  expressive  subject  which  the  violoncello  first  discloses.  An  accel- 
erando passage  for  the  solo  'cello  leads  into  the  finale  {sehr  lehhaft, 
in  A  minor).  A  cadenza  is  introduced  before  the  conclusion. 
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SYMPHONIC  POEM,  VLTAVA   ("The  Moldau") 
By  Bedrich    (Friedrich)  Smetana 

Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  at  Prague,  May  12,  1884 


The  Symphonic  Poem  "The  Moldau"  was  composed  in  November  and  December, 
1874.  The  first  performance  was  at  Zofin,  April  4,  1875.  The  cycle  of  symphonic 
poems  of  which  this  was  the  second,  and  which  was  dedicated  to  Prague,  was 
performed  in  that  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  composer  on  November  5,  1882.  The 
first  performance  of  "The  Moldau"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra took  place  November  21,  1890.  There  were  performances  December  1,  1893; 
February  11,  1898;  April  14,  1899;  October  30,  1908;  February  10,  1911;  April  12, 
1918;  and  December  22,  1922. 

"The  Moldau"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,   triangle,  harp,   and   strings. 

THE  cycle  of  six  symphonic  poems,  ''Md  Vlast"  (My  Country),  was 
a  consistent  part  of  its  composer's  lifelong  effort  to  establish  an 
active  musical  culture  in  his  country  which  should  be  in  accord  with 
the  character  and  tradition  of  his  people.  Smetana's  efforts  in  Prague 
in  this  direction  had  for  a  long  time  little  recognition  and  little  re- 
ward. Circumstances  were  against  him.  His  father,  who  was  a  brewer 
in  humble  circumstances,  opposed  a  career  in  so  unpromising  a  field 
as  music.  The  German  language  and  culture  was  obligatory  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  truly  Czechish  music  was  difficult. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  composed,  before  deafness  descended  upon  him 
in  1874,  the  folk  operas  "Brandenburgers  in  Bohemia"  (1861);  "The 
Bartered  Bride"  (1866);  ''Dalibor"  (1867);  "Libussa"  (1872);  and 
"Two  Widows"  (1874).  Smetana  met  with  public  reluctance  and  ad- 
verse criticism.  The  school  which  he  had  started  at  Prague,  the  les- 
sons which  he  had  given,  his  efforts  as  concert  pianist,  had  not  as- 
sured him  a  career,  and  he  was  forced  for  several  years  (1856-1861) 
to  seek  his  fortunes  at  Gothenburg  in  Sweden.  He  used  his  pen  in 
the  cause  of  musical  advance  at  Prague,  and  later  when  his  operas 
were  performed,  sometimes  with  indifferent  success,  the  critics  ac- 
cused him  of  Wagnerian  and  other  foreign  influences.  In  1874,  hav- 
ing suffered  for  some  time  from  ill  health,  he  became  suddenly  com- 
pletely deaf.  Thus  his  musical  career,  save  as  composer,  was  ended. 
In  1884  he  suffered  a  complete  mental  collapse,  was  put  into  an  in- 
sane asylum,  and  within  a  month  he  died. 

The  ten  years  of  deafness  were  remarkably  creative  years.  The 
opera  "The  Kiss"  was  composed  in  1876;  "The  Secret,"  in  1878; 
"The  Devil's  Wall,"  in  1882.  The  famous  string  quartet  "From  My 
Life"  was  composed  in  1876;  the  second  string  quartet,  in  1882.  There 
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were  piano  works,  choral  music,  and  other  chamber  music.  The  cycle 
''Md  Vlast"  was  begun  in  1874  and  completed  in  1879.  ''Vltava"  is 
known  outside  of  Bohemia  as  "The  Moldau,"  a  name  which  derives 
from  the  Latin  Multava.  The  following  programmes  are  printed  as 
a  preface  to  the  score: 

Two  springs  pour  forth  their  streams  in  the  shade  of  the  Bohemian 
forest,  the  one  warm  and  gushing,  the  other  cold  and  tranquil.  Their 
waves,  joyfully  flowing  over  their  rocky  beds,  unite  and  sparkle  in 
the  morning  sun.  The  forest  brook,  rushing  on,  becomes  the  River 
Moldau,  which,  with  its  waters  speeding  through  Bohemia's  valleys, 
grows  into  a  mighty  stream.  It  flows  through  dense  woods  from  which 
come  the  joyous  sounds  of  the  chase,  and  the  notes  of  the  hunter's 
horn  are  heard  ever  nearer  and  nearer. 

It  flows  through  emerald  meadows  and  lowlands  where  a  wedding 
feast  is  being  celebrated  with  song  and  dancing.  At  night,  in  its 
shining  waves,  wood  and  water  nymphs  hold  their  revels,  and  in  these 
waves  are  reflected  many  a  fortress  and  castle  —  witnesses  of  bygone 
splendor  of  chivalry,  and  the  vanished  martial  fame  of  days  that  arc 
no  more.  At  the  Rapids  of  St.  John  the  stream  speeds  on,  winding 
its  way  through  cataracts  and  hewing  the  path  for  its  foaming  waters 
through  the  rocky  chasm  into  the  broad  river  bed,  in  which  it  flows 
on  in  majestic  calm  toward  Prague,  welcomed  by  time-honored 
Vysehrad,  to  disappear  in  the  far  distance  from  the  poet's  gaze. 

The  other  symphonic  poems  of  the  cycle  are  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  past  of  Bohemia  and  its  people.  The  first,  "Vysehrad,"  de- 
scribes a  historic  citadel,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  Bohemian  kings. 
The  third,  "Sdrka,"  takes  its  name  from  an  Amazon  of  Bohemia  who 
beguiled  a  tyrannical  leader,  the  Knight  Ctirad,  in  order  to  slay  him. 
A  valley  north  of  Prague  bears  her  name.  The  fourth,  'Trom 
Bohemia's  Fields  and  Groves,"  is  pastoral  in  character,  using  dance 
rhythms  and  evoking  peasant  scenes.  The  fifth,  "Tabor/'  takes  its 
name  from  a  fortress  of  the  Hussites  and  is  built  upon  a  Hussite 
chorale,  "You  are  God's  warriors."  The  last,  "Blanik"  is  the  name 
of  a  inountain  where  the  Hussite  warriors  sleep  in  honorable  burial, 
awaiting  the  resurrection  which  shall  glorify  for  eternity  their  deeds 
of  faith. 

"Both  in  his  life  and  his  music  he  was  a  hero,  yes,  even  a  martyr," 
wrote  Paul  Stefan  in  his  book  "Die  verkaufte  Braiit."  "For  although 
jealousy  and  a  lack  of  understanding  were  his  only  direct  tormentors, 
indirectly  he  was  oppressed  by  the  abject  poverty  of  his  people, 
caught  in  the  throes  of  a  desperate  economic,  political  and  cultural 
struggle.  His  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  a  Dvorak,  who  was  freed 
so  early  from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  his  native  land  by  the  sym- 
pathetic interest  of  foreign  lands  on  which  fortune  had  smiled  more 
propitiously.  Nevertheless,  this  noble  artist,  a  fragile  vessel,  seemed 
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destined  to  pour  forth  upon  his  own  people  and  subsequently  upon 
the  entire  world  a  rich  stream  of  the  purest,  freshest  and  raciest  music. 
His  music  sings  to  us  today  of  the  Bohemia  of  old,  —  its  woods  and 
cultivated  plains,  its  villages,  its  romantic  hills  and  old  legends,  its 
great  past  and  even  its  future.  It  is  all  one  great  pageant  of  song  and 
dance,  —  dancing  to  native  rhythms  of  astounding  variety,  singing 
to  melodies  of  a  unique  beauty,  such  as  his  homeland  had  never 
achieved  before.  And  yet  they  are  melodies  which  seem  to  have  sprung 
from  the  spirit  and  the  sphere  of  a  Mozart,  that  is  to  say,  they  contain 
lingermg  echoes  of  that  Mozart  delirium  which  had  gripped  Bohemia 
at  the  time  of  Smetana's  birth;  and  they  were  worthy  of  renewing  the 
spell  of  a  Mozart." 

[coptbightbd] 
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In  Order  that  bodily  Spirit 
Refreshened  by  <^J)(Cusic 
May  Remain  ^trong 

To 

E.  B.  Dane,  Esq.,  Treasurer 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston 

In  recognition  of  the   inner   strength   that  the   Orchestra 
brings  to  the  many  thousands  in  Providence  and  elsewhere, 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  Current  Season  and  herewith  enclose  the  sum  of 
$ for  the  support  of  the  Orchestra. 

Name    

Address 


Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Payments  may  be  made  with  enrollments  or  at  any  time 
you  specify  during  the  season. 

Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  17,  at  8:30  o'clock 


RICHARD   BURGIN,   Conducting 

Programme 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro   vivace 

II.  Andante    con    moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:    Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Barber Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  molto  moderato 
II.     Andante   sostenuto 
III.     Presto,  in  moto  perpetuo 

Copland Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Billy  the  Kid" 

The  Open  Prairie  —  Street  in  a  Frontier  Town  —  Card  Game  at  Night  —  Gun 
Battle  —  Celebration  After  Billy's  Capture 

SOLOIST 

RUTH  POSSELT 
BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  — when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

IT  WOULD  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It   is    true     that    this   rhythm    impressed    itself   on    Mendelssohn    at 
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glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amalfi,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amalfi  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melody!  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
mo\'ement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
ing?' said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
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color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,  than  in  the 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
phony. The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  lo  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  lo  make  iq)  for  lost  time.  The 
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imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  ''Walpurgisnacht/'  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  ^^^  ^^i^  1^^  s^t  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  ^'n  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
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after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1824,  ^^^  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

As  for  the  "Italian"   Symphony,  it  was  far  from   finished  during 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter   (1831).  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about 
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the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  that 
it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  "Walpurgisnacht"  music,  which 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  the 
Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in 
London  in  the  following  May. 

But  Mendelssohn,  always  the  rigorous  self-critic,  felt  the  need  for 
recasting  this  symphony,  even  as  he  ceaselessly  looked  for  points  of 
improvement  in  the  two  oratorios,  or  the  "Walpurgisnacht."  His 
letters  reveal  that  he  was  in  travail  over  the  first  movement  which, 
he  conjectured,  might  turn  out  to  be  something  quite  different.  The 
revision  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European 
continent  until  two  years  after  his  death.  He  wrote  to  his  friends 
Ignaz  and  Charlotte  Moscheles,  the  "amiable  couple  in  Chester  Place," 
from  Dusseldorf,  June  26,  1834:  "The  other  day,  Dr.  Frank,  whom 
you  know,  came  to  Diisseldorf,  and  I  wished  to  show  him  something 
of  my  A  major  Symphony.  Not  having  it  here,  I  began  writing  out 
the  Andante  again,  and  in  so  doing  I  came  across  so  many  errata 
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that  1  got  interested  and  wrote  out  the  Minuet  and  Finale  too,  but 
with  many  necessary  alterations;  and  whenever  such  occurred  I 
thought  of  you,  and  of  how  you  never  said  a  word  of  blame,  although 
you  must  have  seen  it  all  much  better  and  plainer  than  I  do  now. 
The  first  movement  I  have  not  written  down,  because  if  once  I  begin 
with  that,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  alter  the  entire  subject,  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth  bar  —  and  that  means  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
first  part  —  and  I  have  no  time  for  that  just  now.  The  dominant  in 
the  fourth  bar  strikes  me  as  quite  disagreeable;  I  think  it  should  be 
the  seventh   (A-G)." 

It  was  probably  the  Finale,  with  which  Mendelssohn  was  never 
quite  satisfied,  which  delayed  the  publication  of  the  score  (1851)  until 
after  the  composer's  death.  Tovey  has  examined  with  renewed  care 
this  Finale,  with  all  its  delicate  workmanship  and  neat  realization, 
and  has  admitted  his  entire  inability  to  perceive  where  it  could  be 
improved.  "But  the  work  may  be  perfect,  though  Mendelssohn  was 
disappointed   in   it;   and  an   instinct  deeper   than   his  conscious  self- 
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criticism  may  have  prevented  him  from  altering  it."  This  writer  finds 
his  way  out  of  the  enigma  of  Mendelssohn's  discontent  by  deciding 
that  the  mature  man  could  not  wholly  concur  with  the  product  of 
his  own  more  youthful  point  of  view.  It  is  "rather  an  objection  to 
the  laws  of  human  growth  than  the  recognition  of  defects  that  self- 
criticism  and  revision  can  remedy.  Certainly,  in  the  first  three  move- 
ments every  bar  and  every  note  is  in  the  right  place,  except  for  one 
tiny  oversight  in  the  slow  movement  which  only  a  mistaken  pieiy 
would  leave  uncorrected.  As  to  the  finale,  no  defect  is  discoverable: 
but  we  can  imagine  that  Mendelssohn  could  have  wished  to  broaden 
its  design  toward  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
revising  of  it  would  have  proved  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  endless  busi- 
ness, leaving  the  movement  neither  better  nor  worse  than  before." 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Samuel  Barber 

Born  at  West  Chester.  Pa.,  March  9,  1910 


Mr.  Barber  completed  his  Violin  Concerto  in  July,  1940,  at  Pocono  Lake  Preserve 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  calls  for  wood  winds  in  twos,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  per- 
cussion, piano  and  strings. 

It  was  performed  h\  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting, 
Albert  Spalding  soloist.  February  7  and  8,  1941,  and  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Ruth  Posselt  soloist,  August  16,1941. 

♦♦'"T^HE  first  movement  —  y4//^g?(9  itjollo  ftioderalo  —  hcii^ins  with  a 
-M^  lyrical  first  subject  announced  at  once  by  the  solo  violin,  with- 
out any  orchestral  introduction.  This  movement  as  a  whole  has  per- 
haps more  the  character  of  sonata  than  concerto  form.  The  second 
movement  —  .^ 77 r/r/??/^  sosteiiuto  —  h  introduced  by  an  extended  oboe 
solo.  The  vioHn  enters  with  a  contrasting  and  rhapsodic  theme,  after 
which  it  repeats  the  oboe  melody  of  the  begiiming.  The  last  move- 
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ment,  a  perpetual   motion,  exploits  the  more  brilliant  and  virtuoso 
characteristics  of  the  violin."* 

Samuel  Barber  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  mu»ic:  his  mother  is 
the  sister  of  Louise  Homer,  the  inestimable  contralto.  He  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  music  as  a  child,  was  given  piano  lessons  at  the 
age  of  six,  and  at  seven  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  composition. 
He  entered  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  when  he  was 
thirteen  where,  among  other  subjects,  he  studied  composition  with 
Rosario  Scalero,  and  singing  with  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  He  was  awarded 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1935,  and  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  music  for 
that  and  the  following  year.  There  have  been  frequent  performances 
of  his  music  by  the  orchestras  of  the  United  States,  and  perform- 
ances as  well  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  Orchestra  of  London,  and  the  Augusteo  at  Rome. 
His  orchestral  works  include  the  Overture,  "The  School  for  Scandal" 
(1932), "Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley"  (1933),  his  "Symphony  in 
One  Movement"  (1936),  an  "Adagio  for  Strings"  (1936),  "Essay 
for  Orchestra"  (1937),  and  the  Concerto  for  Violin  (1940).  His  cham- 
ber music  includes   a   Serenade   for   String   Quartet    (1929),    "Dover 


*  Quoted  from  the  programme  books  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
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VICTOR  RECORDINGS 

"Tapiola,"  symphonic  poem  by  Jean 
Sibelius,  recorded  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
conductor,  is  a  Victor  release  for  Jan- 
uary (M-848,  $2.50).  "Both  for  what  it 
contains  and  the  manner  of  its  per- 
formance and  recording,  this  record  is 
of  importance,"  writes  Cyrus  W.  Durgin 
in  the  Boston  Globe.  "There  is  no  other 
non-Finnish  conductor,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, who  performs  Sibelius  with  the 
same  amount  of  stylistic  authority,  racial 
flavor  and  total  magnificence,  as  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  It  is  an  old  story  to 
Bostonians  who  have  the  good  fortune 
to  attend  Symphony  concerts.  But  to 
others,  the  fact  will  bear  emphasizing. 
In  the  album  under  discussion  they  will 
find  the  remarkable  combination  of 
Sibelius  at  his  best,  and  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky and  the  Boston  Symphony  at 
theirs." 

Howard  Taubman,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  wrote  of  this  release:  "The  new 
recording  is  what  you  would  expect 
from  Mr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  Bos- 
tonians —  full-blooded,  spacious,  opulent 
in  tone.  The  recording  is  excellent.  If 
you  are  a  Sibeliusite,  you  could  scarcely 
ask   for   more." 

Reviewing  the  outstanding  record- 
ings of  1941,  Mr.  Taubman  pointed  out 
that  more  disks  were  sold  last  year  than 
in  any  other  twelve-month  period  of 
the  industry's  existence,  and  that  the 
quality  of  the  output  was  high.  Among 
the  recordings  "that  for  excellence  of 
performance  and  recording  and  for 
magnificence  of  musical  content  .  .  .  con- 
stitute an  honor  roll  that  is  the  record- 
ing industry's  finest  endorsement,"  he 
lists  the  recording  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky^ 
conductor,  of  Brahms'  Fourth  Symphony 
and  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis. 
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Beach,"  for  Voice  and  String  Quartet  (1931),  a  String  Quartet  in  B 
minor  (1936),  a  'Cello  Sonata  (1932),  and  three  songs  from  James 
Joyce's  "Chamber  Music"  (1936).  He  has  also  written  "The  Virgin 
Martyrs,"  for  women's  voices  a  capella    (1935)- 

Of  these,  the  Overture  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  the  "Essay 
for  Orchestra"  have  been  performed  at  these  concerts. 
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RUTH  POSSELT 

RUTH  PossELT,  boiTi  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  made  her  debut 
at  the  age  of  nine,  giving  a  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Her  subse- 
quent career  has  led  to  six  tours  of  Europe,  where  she  has  appeared  in 
recitals  and  with  the  principal  orchestras  of  various  countries,  in- 
cluding Soviet  Russia.  She  played  under  Monteux  and  Paray  in 
Paris,  Mengelberg  and  Szell  in  Holland.  Her  tours  of  this  country 
include  appearances  as  soloist  with  orchestra  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Hartford  and 
other  cities.  Miss  Posselt  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  last  summer  when  she 
was  heard  in   the  Violin  Clonccrto  of  Samuel   Barber. 
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SUITE  FROM  "BILLY  THE  KID,"  Character  Ballef 

By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November   14,   1900 


Aaron  Copland  wrote  his  ballet  by  commission  of  Lincoln  Kirstein  tor  per- 
lormance  by  the  Ballet  Caravan.  The  story  was  suggested  by  him.  The  music  was 
composed  in  five  weeks  during  the  summer  of  1938,  partly  in  Paris,  in  New  York 
City,  and  at  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire.  The  ballet 
was  performed  many  times  on  tour  by  the  Ballet  Caravan  from  the  beginning 
of  October,  1938,  when  the  accompaniment  was  performed  by  tw^o  pianos.  The 
first  performance  with  orchestra  took  place  in  New  York  City  at  the  Martin  Beck 
Theatre  on  May  24,  1939,  Fritz  Kitzinger  conducting,  when  it  was  presented  by  the 
Ballet  Theatre.  The  choreography  was  designed  by  Eugene  Loring,  who  imper- 
sonated Billy  in  the  performance.  Alicia  Alonso  was  the  sweetheart  and  the 
mother;   Richard  Reed,   Pat  Carrett;   David   Nillo,  Alias. 

The  orchestral  suite  was  made  in  the  following  summer,  and  comprises  about 
two-thirds  of  the  music  of  the  ballet   itself. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percus- 
sion, harp,  piano,  and  strings. 
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T'  HE  ballet,  according  to  a  brochure  put  out  by  the  Ballet  Caravan, 
"tells  the  story  of  Billy  the  Kid  born  in  New  York  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  moved  out  West  with  his  family  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  killed  his  first  man  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  mother.  Be- 
fore he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had  shot  a  man  for  each 
year  of  his  life.  Billy  was  a  gallant  youth  who  lived  in  the  lawless 
days  of  the  frontier  West,  a  quiet,  courteous,  modest  lad,  who  carried 
the  border  law  of  'get  your  man  before  he  gets  you'  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

"Although  one  of  the  quickest  trigger  men  the  Wild  West  ever  saw, 
he  met  his  end  in  the  home  of  his  mysterious  Mexican  sweetheart  when 
Pat  Garrett,  once  his  friend  who  turned  sheriff,  ambushed  the  Kid 
while  asleep  and  shot  him.  It  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
killers  of  our  history  and  one  of  the  closing  episodes  of  a  lawless  era." 

The  orchestral  suite  retains  an  Introduction  symbolizing  the  March 

to  the  Frontier;  a  long  scene  in  the  Street  of  a  Pioneer  Town;  a  Card 

Game  at  Night  under  the  Stars;  a  Battle;  Rejoicing  after  the  Capture 

of  Billy  the  Kid;   the  Mexican  Women  Mourn  for  Billy;   Epilogue 

(March  to  the  New  Frontier). 

When  the  New  Yorker,  in  describing  the  first  performance  of 
"Billy  the  Kid"  by  the  Ballet  Caravan,  called  it  "an  exceptionally 
bright  and  bouncing  specimen  of  musical  Americana,"  the  magazine 
prophesied  well.  The  musical  presentation  of  the  "fabled  boy  butcher" 
has  thrived  as  a  stage  piece. 

Interviewed  by  William  G.  King  of  the  New  York  Sun  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  premiere,  Mr.  Copland  admitted  his  purpose  of  "getting 
rid  of  the  idea  that  American  music  is  a  weak  sister." 


"As  I  see  it,"  said  Mr.  Copland,  "there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
American  music  is  beginning  to  hit  its  stride  at  last.  To  me,  it  seems 
that  we're  going  through  a  phase  like  that  of  the  1840s  in  Russia, 
when  Glinka  and  the  other  'founding  fathers'  of  the  Russian  school 
were  active.  There  is  an  unmistakable  sense  of  a  developing  Ameri- 
can school,  just  as,  at  that  time,  there  was  a  sense  of  a  developing 
Russian  school  of  music. 

"Today  there  are  more  competent  composers  working  in  America 
than  ever  before,  and  their  works  are  being  performed  and  discussed 
more  widely.  They  are  producing  music  more  definitely  American  in 
character  and  profile." 

He  agrees  with  a  number  of  his  colleagues,  with  whom  I  have  talked 
recently,  that  "there  is  a  general  tendency  toward  simplicity  among 
composers  who  used  to  be  radicals." 

"We  found  we  were  getting  too  far  away  from  the  public,  that  we 
were  being  isolated,"  he  said.  "I  myself  first  turned  to  Mexican  folk- 
tunes  as  an  avenue  of  approach  to  simpler  and  more  appealing 
music.  I  wrote  'El  Salon  Mexico.'  Then  I  did  'The  Second  Hurricane.' 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     FUND 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
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MAGNIFICAT 

BEETHOVEN'S 

NINTH    SYMPHONY 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth^  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

(To  be  announced) 
Tickets  at  Box  Office 
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[His  very  successful  children's  opera.]  I  feel  that  this  ballet  'Billy 
the  Kid'  is  in  the  same  vein.  I've  tried  to  express  what  I  wanted  to 
say  in  terms  as  simple  as  I  could  find.  Many  of  its  melodies  are  de- 
rived from  cowboy  tunes,  but  I've  not  made  any  literal  quotations 
from  them." 

"1  like  composing  for  the  ballet,"  he  continued-  "In  fact,  I'm  very 
much  tempted  by  all  the  forms  outside  the  concert  hall.  The  concert 
halls,  it  seems  to  me,  are  living  solely  on  'the  best  in  music,'  that  is, 
music  that  every  one  admits  is  fine  and  that  every  one  can  accept 
comfortably,  without  bothering  to  form  an  opinion  of  liis  own  con- 
cerning its  merits.  I've  got  my  eyes  trained  on  radio,  fihn,  Llieater  and 
ballet  audiences,  which  seem  to  me  more  receptive  and  potentially 
more  responsive  than  those  of  the  concert  halls." 

[COPTBIOaTBDl 
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*Jo.  the.  Su>nifJixuuf>  /ludUence^.: 


\ J  Jnis 


HIS  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 
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EDITH  GYLLENBERG-WAXBERG,  Piano 
Mondays 

LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS,  Piano 

Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons 

MARY  BOYCE  JOHNSON,  Speaking  Voice 
Tuesday 

ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS,  Voice 
Wednesdays 
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by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also  Sprach  Zarathustra Strauss 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio   ( Jestis  Maria  Sanromft,  Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical   Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Bralims 

Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Prokofiefif 

Concerto    No.    12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

fil^gie   ( Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti ) Faur^ 

"Enchanted   Lake"     . Liadov 

Fair  Harvard Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Frilhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"I>a  Mer"   ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"  Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofiefif 

Ma  M^re  L'Oye   ( Mother  Goose ) Ravel 

Missa    Solemnis Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums) Bach 

"Peter  and  the  WolT' Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"   Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet    Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El   Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses") Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major  ("Spring") Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.   3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian") Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor .  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  ("PathC^tiqne") Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor   ("Unfinished") Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise") Haydn 

Symx)hony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem ) Sibelius 

Waltz    (from   String  Serenade) Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  — Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood) Strauss 
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*     ,  .he   Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,   as 

well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  —  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 
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"An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music/' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term,  July  3  -  August  16,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
at  Tanglewood,  Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 

Lenox,-  Massachusetts 


At  present,  more  than  ever  before,  music  fills  a  special  need 
in  the  life  of  America.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects. 

The  Center  has  five  departments.  The  following  are  for 
advanced  students  preparing  for  professional  careers:  I.  Con- 
ducting, orchestral  and  choral,  II.  Orchestral  playing  and 
chamber  music.  III.  Composition,  IV.  Opera.  The  fifth  and 
largest,  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  designed  for 
amateurs,  music  students,  teachers,  college  students — all  who 
wish  to  refresh  mind  and  personality  by  the  experience  of  the 
best  in  music  —  offers  a  variety  of  activities:  (i)  a  chorus  which 
will  sing  various  choral  works  and  prepare  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Bach's  Magnificat  in  D  for  performance  under 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival;  (2) 
orchestral  playing  in  a  less  advanced  symphony  orchestra;  (3) 
chamber  music  groups;  (4)  a  course  in  Twentieth  Century 
Music;  (5)  a  course  in  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic 
Music  600-1600. 

All  students  are  privileged  to  attend  lectures  by  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  Olin  Downes,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien  Price, 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  nine  Festival  coficerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Herbert  Graf,  Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard 
Rychtarik,  Hugh  Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby,  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

For  catalog  and  application  blanks  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Executive  Secretary,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-sixth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  7,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:    non   troppo   allegro 

IV.  Finale:   molto  vivace 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6,  Op.  53 

I.     Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 


INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante   sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  lirst  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  Hutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

WRITTEN  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 


Cyfyring    cy.^ricies!         Do  yoU  know 

"This"   and   "That"? 

They  are  our  gay  new  jiffy  trousseaux 
that  give  you  the  loveHest  hand  made 
lingerie,  a  bridal  ensemble,  teagown,  mules 
and  more  too -all  bridally  boxed  with  our 
gift  of  travel  cases  and  heart  sachet 
$100    and     $150 

Lists  and  descriptions  sent  on  request 

Shown     in     our     shops         r\ty      A  Ct 

or    at    your    home    by         Syi(^lt<ltttt<l,  |llC 

appointment.  Telephone  The  Trousseau  House  of  Boston 

KENmore  6238  or  ^^^  bdylstdn   street 

WJCiijleSiey     04oU  WELLESLEY     ~     HYANNIS     -^     PALM    BEACH 
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so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo^  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

[oopybiqhtbd] 


i^l^\f^  LUXE  is  our  interpretation  of  the 
M  J  finest  laundry  service  money  can  buy 
.  .  exquisitely  finished,  packed  and  delivered 
with  every  possible  nicety.  In  our  eight 
standard  services,  the  same  basic  washing 
methods  ensure  absolute  sanitation  ♦ .  although 
each  service  differs  from  the  rest  in  degree  of 
refinement  in  finish. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  Op.  53 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


The  Sixth  Symphony  Oi  Shostakovitch  had  its  first  performance  at  a  festival  in 
Moscow,  December  3,  1939.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  November 
29,  1940.  This  was  announced  as  the  "First  Performance  outside  Russia."  The 
symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March 
20,   1942. 

The  score  has  recently  been  published  with  numerous  aUerations  of  detail  by 
the   composer.   This   score   is   used    in    the   present   performances. 

The  orctiestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  in  B,  one  in  E-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
bourine, military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

IF  THE  three  movements  ot  the  Sixth  Symphony  are  compared  with 
the  classical  scheme,  the  opening  movement  could  be  considered 
as  the  slow  movement  doing  double  service,  while  the  second  and 
third  movements  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  traditional  scherzo 


^/te  fiacckanie. 

One  of  America's  most  unusual  cocktail  rooms, 
featuring    "service    with    charm." 

Open  daily  from  11  30  a.m.  to  closing. 

Informal  entertainment  from  4:30  p.m. 

Buffet  Luncheon  Daily 
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and  finale.  The  first  movement,   largo   throughout  and  by  far  the 

longest  of  the  three,  is  in  common  time.  It  opens  with  an  expressive 
theme  stated  by  the  woodwinds  and  low  strings,  carried  by  the 
violins  into  the  high  register.  A  new  melody  is  introduced  by  the 
strings,  at  first  unaccompanied.  This  development  moves  gradu- 
ally to  a  point  of  great  sonority.  The  tension  is  relaxed  as  the  alter- 
nate voices  of  the  woodwinds  take  the  fine  line  of  the  melody,  the 
English  horn  and  flute  having  passages  of  particular  prominence. 
This  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic  ground  of  trills  by  the  low 
strings  in  long  pedal  points,  with  their  weird  contrast  of  range.  The 
strings  take  up  the  melody  for  its  final  setting  forth. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives 
it  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called. 
The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  movement,  except  for  fleeting 
alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by  rhythmic  subdivision  and 
by  the  fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  1  he  E-flat  clarinet  sets  the 
pace  for  prominent  solos  by  various  woodwinds  in  shifting  color. 
There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is  much  and  tellingly 
called  upon.  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where  the  whole  oichestra 
is  brought  into  play,  the  brass  and  percussion  giving  an  almost  martial 
eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The  movement  ends  as  lightly  as 
it  began. 

The  finale,  Presto,  in  4-4  time,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo.  Rhythmic 
strings  give  out  the  theme.  A  new  section  shifts  to  the  triple  signa- 
ture, but  now  each  beat  is  accentuated  "marcatissimo."  After  some 
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alteration  of  the  beat,  tliere  is  a  return  to  the  first  tlieme  with  its 
quadruple  rhythm.  The  manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is 
re-established.  The  whole  movement  is  brilliant  and  substantial  in 
treatment  as  compared  with  the  sparse  orchestration  of  the  hrst  two 
movements.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  sug- 
gestion of  the  marching  feet  which  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
symphony  previous. 

News  received  from  Leningrad  last  autumn  told  of  the  progress 
of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  Shostakovitch  began  while  living 
in  barracks  to  which  he  was  assigned  as  a  member  of  the  fire-fighting 
brigade  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  while  the  capital  was  under 
siege.  He  made  known  in  a  communication  published  in  the  New 
Masses  October  28  that  he  was  himself  surprised  at  the  speed  at  which 
the  score  progressed,  as  if  he  were  inspired  by  the  simple  people 
around  him  who  were  defending  their  city. 

Information  has  come  in  a  newspaper  dispatch  of  March  1  of  the 
first  performance  of  the  new  symphony  in  Kuibishev  by  the  Bolshoi 
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Theatre  Orchestra  on  that  date:  "A  selected  audience  including  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps,  Soviet  intellectuals  and  Red  army  officers, 
was  invited  to  the  noontime  premiere.  They  received  the  work  en- 
thusiastically. Shostakovitch  was  called  four  times  to  acknowledge  the 
applause." 

A  programme  note  by  the  composer  quoted  a  proverb,  "When  guns 
speak,  muses  keep  silent,"  and  added  this  emendation,  "Here  the 
muses  speak,  together  with  the  guns." 

Shostakovitch  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  wrote  his  first  or- 
chestral work,  the  Symphony  Op.  lo  which,  played  far  and  wide 
and  established  in  the  repertory  of  orchestras,  has  naturally  drawn 
the  interest  and  attention  of  the  Western  world  to  the  composer.* 
Musicians  have  watched  with  hopeful  curiosity  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  young  artist.  His  growth  has  been  puzzling  because 
it  is  quite  without  precedent.  The  environment  of  Shostakovitch,  the 


*  This  symphony,  first  performed  at  Leningrad  on  May  12,  1926,  was  introduced  in  America 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  November  2,  1928.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at 
a  Boston  Symphony  concert,  Richard  Burgin  conducting,  November  8,   1935. 
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only  one  he  has  known  from  childhood,  has  been  a  communal  state 
which  has  made  the  works  of  its  artists  its  direct  concern.  Shosta- 
kovitch  has  apparently  taken  it  as  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  his 
music  must  be  integral  with  the  thoughts  and  needs,  the  cultural 
ideology  of  Soviet  Russia.  His  Second  and  Third  Symphonies  had 
explicit  revolutionary  programmes.  But  these  symphonies  did  not 
repeat  the  success  of  the  first.  The  element  of  the  grotesque  then  took 
precedence  in  his  works  and  despite  the  success  of  his  opera  "Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  (1935)  there  came  at  length  a  rift  between  official 
sanction  and  individual  inclination.  The  composer  in  his  exuberance 
used  satire  which  was  purely  musical  in  its  impulse,  and  which  in- 
stead of  exposing  bourgeois  ideals,  merely  reflected  them.  His  fantasy 
became  personal  idiosyncrasy  which  neglected  to  fall  in  with  class- 
conscious  expectations.  At  the  beginning  of  1936,  two  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Pravda,  chief  organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  condemn- 
ing Shostakovitch  (along  with  other  composers)  for  his  "formalistic 
ideas  founded  on  bourgeois  musical  conceptions."  A  new  movement, 
taken  up  by  the  "Union  of  Soviet  Composers,"  and  in  official  circles 
which  were  not  musical,  put  Shostakovitch  into  general  disfavor.  His 
opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  was  found,  even  by  those  who  had 
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once  praised  it,  to  be  a  "concession  to  bourgeois  taste,"  and  a  pend- 
ing new  production  was  withdrawn,  as  was  the  new  and  lately 
mounted  ballet  "Limpid  Stream."  This  last  rebuke  was  serious,  for  the 
composer  had  carefully  built  his  ballet  on  the  subject  of  a  communal 
farm,  only  to  be  told  by  Pravda  that  he  had  depicted  "merely  painted 
peasants,  the  kind  you  see  on  the  covers  of  candy  boxes."  Shostako- 
vitch,  although  he  continued  to  hold  his  position  as  teacher  at  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory,*  faced,  it  would  seem,  definite  extinction 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  music  from  per 
formance  and  circulation. 

That  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  accepted  his  new  Fourth  Sym- 
phony for  performance  in  December,  1936,  indicates  that  there  was 
no  positive  official  ban.  But  the  composer  withdrew  the  Symphony 
before  it  could  come  to  performance,  as  if  he  were  not  satisfied  that 
he  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  new  aesthetic  alignment.  He  com- 
posed another,  his  Fifth,  which  was  duly  performed  at  Leningrad  at 


*  For  this  and  other  information  about  Shostakovitch,  we  are  indebted  to  the  articles  on  this 
composer  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Russian  Institute  (January 
15,  1938),  and  in  the  International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Oscar 
Thompson. 
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FRIENDS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

List  of  Providence  Members  for  Season  1941-1942 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep  ap- 
preciation their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the  Orchestra 
this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  particular  to  those 
Members  in  Providence  whose  names  appear  on  the  following  pages. 


Aldrich,  John  G. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Appleton,  Mr.  Everard 
Anonymous 

Babcock,  Mrs.  Donald  S. 

Baker,  Mrs.  Harvey  A. 

Ball,  Mrs.  Walter  S. 

Ballou,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A. 

Beede,  Mrs.  Robert  Jenks 

Blinkhorn,  Misses  Ada  and  Janet 

Brier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 

Bronson,  Mrs.  Walter  C. 

Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis 

Brown,  Mrs.  Clara  W. 

Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas 

Brown,  Mrs.  Robert  P. 

Burgess,  Dr.   and   Mrs.   Alex   M. 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde 

Cady,   John    Hutchins 

Campbell,   Mrs.  Wallace 

Capron,  Mr.  George  H. 

Chafee,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 

Chesebrough,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   W.   H. 

Chopin  Club  of  Providence 

Church,  Mrs.   Gilbert  L.,  Jr. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Prescott  O. 

Clarke,  Miss  Sydney 

Collins,  James  C. 

Congdon,    Mrs.    G.    Maurice 

Congdon,   William   G. 

Cooke,  Mrs.  John  S. 

Crosby,  Thomas,  Jr. 

Cross,  Mrs.  Gammell 

Cross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons 

Cull,    Mrs.   Joseph    H. 

Cummings,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony 

Daboll,  Mary 
Danforth,  Mrs.  Murray  S. 
Dempster,  W.  W. 
Denison,   Miss   Fredrica 
DeWolf,  Mrs.   Paul  C. 
Diman,  Miss  Emily 
Dresser,   Mrs.   Robert   B. 

Eberle,  Mrs.  Edward  R. 

Edwards,   Mrs.   Seeber 

Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 


Emerson,    Mrs.    Lowell 
Everett,  Mrs.  Walter  G. 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  Emily 
Flagler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hume  E. 
Freeman,  Mrs.  Clarke  F. 
Fieeman,   Mrs.   Hovey  T. 
French,  Dr.  R.  W. 
Fuller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Clinton 

Gebhard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  N. 
Goss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale 
Graham,  Mrs.  Richard  Rathbone 
Greenough,   Mrs.  William   Bates 

Harris,   Miss  Louise 
Hazard,  Mrs.  Thomas  Pierrepont 
Heathcote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D. 
Hogue,  Mrs.  Bernard  J. 
Huntoon,  Mrs.   Harrison   B. 

Ingraham,  Mrs.  Arthur 

Ingraham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Nye 

Innis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S. 

Jackson,  Donald  E. 

Jacobson,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Robert   E. 

James,  Mrs.  Harry  K, 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Edward  L. 

Johnson,  Miss  Loraine 

Kelley,  A.  Livingston 

Ladd,  Paul  R. 
Lanpher,   Mrs.   Henry   S. 
Levy,  Mrs.  Austin  T. 
Little,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal 
Lustig,  Mrs.  Alfred  L. 

MacColl,  Hugh  F. 
Malmstead,  Joseph   F. 
Marshall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  B. 
Matteson,  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Merriman,  Mrs.   Charles  H. 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  George  Pierce 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  Houghton  P. 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  I.   Harris 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  Jesse  H. 
Moulton,   Mrs.   David   P. 
Movvry,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
McDonald,  Dr.  Charles  A. 
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FRIENDS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     {cOTlcluded) 


Nightingale,  Mr.  J.  K.  H. 
Nightingale,  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.,  Jr. 
North,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Peck,  Mrs.  Frederick  S. 
Philbrick,  Mrs.  Clarence  H. 
Phillips,  George  F. 
Plant,   Albert    R. 
Potter,  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Powel,  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hare 
Preston,  Herbert  F. 

Read,  Mrs.  Frederic  B. 

Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Music 

Clubs 
Richards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Richmond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S. 
Robinson,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   C.   A.,  Jr. 

Sharpe,  Miss  Ellen  D. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter 

Smith,  Miss  Hope 

Smith,  Mrs.  W.  J.  B. 

Speidel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 

Squibb,  George  E. 

Sturges,  Mrs.  Rush 

Sumner,  Mrs.  Arthur  P. 


Tamarkin,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Tanner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B. 
Tillinghast,  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Tillinghast,  Frederick  W. 
Trott,  Mrs.  R.  H. 

Viall,   Mrs.   Richmond 

Wall,  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 

Waterhouse,  Mrs.  George  B. 

Webb,  Mrs.  George  H. 

Weeden,  Mrs.  Arthur  P. 

AVells,   Mr.  and   Mrs.  John  H. 

West,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.,  Jr. 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School 

Whitmarsh,  Mrs.  H.  A. 

Whitmarsh,  Mrs.  Robert  H. 

Wilcox,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 

Williams,  Dr.  H.  W. 

Willson,  Miss  Amey  L. 

Wilson,  Miss  Harriet  N. 

Wing,  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Wilson   G. 

Wolf,  Mrs.  M.  A. 

^Vood,  Mrs.  Kenneth  F. 

Wulsin,  Frederick  R. 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber, and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are  invited  to  enroll  as 
Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  season  will  be  gratefully  accepted  up  to 
August  31,  1942,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  mailed  to  William  S.  Innis,  P:sq.,  Treasurer,  Providence  Friends 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Company, 
Providence.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 


the  celebrations  in  the  autumn  of  1937.  It  was  evident  at  once  that 
he  had  toed  the  line.  All  seats  for  the  first  and  for  succeeding  per- 
formances were  taken  far  in  advance.  There  were  ovations  and  en- 
thusiastic reviews  at  every  hand.  The  chorus  of  written  praise  ex- 
tended beyond  the  musical  profession,  and  included  the  prominent 
literary  figure  Alexei  Tolstoy,  and  Gromoff,  the  aviator  and  hero  of 
the  transpolar  flight.  The  article  by  Andrew  Budyakovsky  in  the 
Moscow  Daily  News  is  typical:  "The  composer  while  retaining  the 
originality  of  his  art  in  this  new  composition  has  to  a  great  extent 
overcome  the  ostentatiousness,  deliberate  musical  affectation  and  mis- 
use of  the  grotesque  which  had  left  a  pernicious  print  on  many  of  his 
former  compositions,"  he  wrote.  "Shostakovitch's  Tifth  Symphony'  is 
a  work  of  great  depth,  with  emotional  wealth  and  content,  and  is  of 
great  importance  as  a  milestone  in  the  composer's  development* 
"The  fetters  of  musical  formalism  which  held  the  composer  captive 


*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  its  performance  in  Paris  in  June,   1939,  the  Symphony  was 
summarily  dismissed  by  several  critics. 
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SHOSTAKOVITCH  AND  HIS 
NEWEST    SYMPHONY 

The  following  report  has  come  from 
Henry  Cassldy,  a  "Wide  World" 
Correspondent: 

A  blond  young  man  who  looks  like  a 
music  student  but  actually  is  Russia's 
greatest  living  composer,  Dmitri  Shosta- 
kovitch,  just  has  finished  what  he  con- 
siders his  finest  work  —  the  Seventh 
Symphony,  dedicated  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  "patriotic  war." 


DMITRI  SHOSTAKOVITCH 

At  work  on  his  Seventh  Symphony,  shortly  before 
the  German  invasion  of  his  homeland 

His  studious  manner,  rumpled  hair, 
slight  figure,  thick-rimmed  glasses  and 
blue  serge  suit  make  this  35-year-old 
musician  far  different  from  the  usual 
conception  of  the  Russian  composer. 

"I  like  Americans  to  know  that  Soviet 
composers  are  dedicating  their  creative 
work  to  the  sanctified  task  of  victory 
over  Fascism,"  he  says.  "We  are  using 
as  weapons  our  musical  means  and  our 
compositions. 

•'Just  today  I  met  Rheinhold  Gliere, 
Chairman  of  the  Soviet  Composers' 
Union,  who  told  me  about  many  musical 
compositions  now  being  prepared  by 
prominent  Russian  composers  like 
Ivan  Dzerzhinsky,  Tikhon  Khrennikov 
and  Vissarian  Shebalin.  Dzerzhinsky,  for 
example,  is  writing  a  new  opera,  'Blood 
of  the  People.' 

"I  like  Americans  to  know  that  Soviet 
composers  are  not  in  the  rear  ranks  of 
fighters   for   our  fatherland." 
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so  long,  and  prevented  him  from  creating  works  profound  in  con- 
ception, have  been  torn  otf.  He  must  follow  up  this  new  trend  in  his 
work.  He  must  turn  more  boldly  toward  Soviet  reality.  He  must 
understand  it  more  profoundly  and  find  in  it  a  new  stimulus  for 
his  work." 

The  critics  of  Shostakovitch  were  not  very  consistent.  This  one 
(and  his  fellows)  congratulated  the  composer  for  having  freed  him- 
self of  "formalism"  at  the  very  moment  when  their  supposedly  chas- 
tised and  penitent  artist  had  settled  into  an  abstract  symphony,  based 
squarely  upon  time-honored  structural  form  and  harmonic  principles. 
Heeding  admonitions,  years  before,  that  music  should  have  an  ex- 
pressive connection  with  the  life  of  the  Russian  people,  he  had  written 
his  Second  ("October")  Symphony  with  political  implications,  and 
his  Third  ("May  Day")  Symphony  with  an  explicit  programme  and  a 
verbal  message.  These  works  did  not  seem  to  call  forth  his  best  powers. 
Shostakovitch  instinctively  partook  in  the  general  return  of  composers 
to  the  abstract  forms.  That  an  inner,  instinctive  voice  has  at  length 
conditioned  the  style  of  Shostakovitch,  and,  in  turn,  brought  his 
critics  into  line,  would  seem  a  restoration  of  just  values. 

Whether  the  composer's  move  toward  simplification  in  the  Fifth 
Symphony  has  been  made  by  the  prompting  of  his  own  instincts  or  by 
pressure  of  outward  necessity  remains  the  secret  of  Shostakovitch.  Our 
Western  experience  offers  us  no  criterion  for  a  situation  where  a  great 
nation,  even  in  non-musical  circles,  can  be  vitally  interested  as  a 
single  artist  matures.  We  find  it  strange  that  many  people  in  various 
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657  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

KENmore  1340-1 


Jones  Warehouses,  Inc. 

For  more  than  50  years  rendering  Furniture  an  exceptionally  fine 
service  In  Storage,  and  In  Dependable  Moving,  both  local  and 
long  distance. 

59  CENTRAL  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

"Rhode  Island's  Largest  Household  Storage  Firm" 
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walks  of  life  will  speak  with  a  single  voice  for  a  new  symphony  or 
against  a  stage  piece  in  their  genuine  search  for  an  art  for  the  many, 
acting  without  a  basic  motive  (if  so  it  be)  of  self-interest,  personal 
malice,  or  narrow  factionalism.  To  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  and  behold  an  important  composer  heeding,  in  all  seriousness, 
this  peculiar  apparition  of  concerted  advice,  is  at  least  as  strange. 
"Capitalist"  society  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  com- 
posers whose  musical  inclinations  have  been  at  odds  wth  the  desires 
of  those  who  have  held  the  purse  strings,  or  with  the  listening  public 
at  large.  Some  have  written  inferior  music  for  gain;  some  have  im- 
posed their  will  upon  the  world,  arousing  the  clash  of  controversy; 
some  have  quietly  persisted  in  going  their  own  way,  paying  the  penalty 
of  temporary  obscurity  and  neglect.  Experience  points  that  new  and 
important  music,  having  usually  put  forth  unaccustomed  and  chal- 
lenging ideas,  has  run  into  conflict  with  a  general  inertia  of  musical 
habit.  It  has  prevailed  through  the  dogged  adherence  of  its  maker  to 
his  own  convictions,  through  his  fine  disregard  of  the  debasements  of 
standardization.  A  society  which  rejects  the  tradition  of  an  alien  past, 
which,  trying  to  build  afresh,  seeks  a  certain  modernism,  may  present  a 
somewhat  different  case.  But  when  that  society  sets  up  new  and  arbi- 
trary dogmas,  there  must  be  the  need  once  more  for  a  good  infusion  of 
healthy  individual  rebellion.  Instead,  there  is  the  apparition  of  the 
composer  who  simply  has  no  existence  unless  he  conforms,  and  who 
looks  upon  nonconformity  as  in  the  order  of  things  an  artistic  error 

on  his  part. 

[coptbiohtbd] 
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METAL  CRAFTS  SHOP 

Gifts  in  Metal  for  every  occasion 

Good  in  design — wrought  by  hand 

Honest  in  Workmanship 

Special  order  work  for  anything  made  in  metal 

Old  silver,  pewter  and  jewelry  repaired  —  stones  reset 

10  THOMAS  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

(next  to  Providence  Art  Club) 


Telephone  MAnning  0506 
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501  ANGELL  STREET  Above  Blanding's      PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

S/^nnounces 

FOR     ITS     62nd     SEASON 
^  Series  of  Five^  Concerts 

TO     BE     GIVEN     IN    THE 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE,  PROVIDENCE 


0/zj  the^  Following  T>ates: 

Tuesday  Evenings,  at  8:30 

OCTOBER  20,  1942 
NOVEMBER  24,  1942 
JANUARY  19,  1943 
FEBRUARY  16,  1943 
APRIL  6,  1943 


Season  Tickets  $12,  $10,  $7.50,  $5.00 

Plus  Federal  Tax 

Seats  Allotted  Now  —  Payable  September  13 
Address  Inquiries  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEO.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 

T he^  Option^  to  Subscribers  for  tho^TasLj  Season-}  6'xpires  ^J^ay  4,  1^42     % 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Horn  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at   Carlsruhe,   Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  1881. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The   trombones   are   used   only   in   the  finale. 

NOT  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 
to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 


FIGURE   CONTOUR   SALON 

Swedish  Massage  and  Scientific  Reducing 
FREIDA  FRANZEN 

For  Years,  N.  Y.  Licensed  Masseuse 

9  So.  Angell  Street 
GA  5739  At  Wayland  Sq. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins 

Containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr. 
John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works  performed 
during  the  season. 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 
"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Providence  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1941-1942 

Barber Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

IV     February  17 

Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I     October  21 

Brahms Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  in  G  minor,  Op.  25 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Arnold  Schoenberg) 

III     January  20 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

V  April  7 

Copland Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Billy  the  Kid" 

IV     February  17 

DuKAS "L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  Scherzo   (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe) 

II     November  25 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

II     November  25 

Lekeu Adagio  for  String  Orchestra 

II     November  25 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

IV     February  17 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

I     October  21 

Prokofief "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

V  April  7 

Respighi. "The  Birds":   Suite  for  Small  Orchestra 

II     November  25 

Schumann Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  in 

A  minor.  Op.  129 
III     January  20 

Soloist:  Emanuel  Feuermann 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6 

V  April  7 

Smetana Vltava    ("The  Moldau")  Symphonic  Poem 

III     January  20 

Desire  Defauw  conducted  the  concert  of  November  25 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concert  of  February  17 
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to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Lev^  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing —  and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  i,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  'Tor  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  University, 
who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me  that 
from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manuscript 
score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made  public. 
Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the  symphony 
was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged  Brahms 
over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could  his 
diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Munster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 


'British.  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  programme  notes. 

[COPTBIOHTBD] 
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Aaron  Richmond's  Providence 
CELEBRITY  SERIES  •  Opera,  Ballet,   Concert 


Four  Brilliant  Events  of  the  coming  Fall  and  Winter, 

Choicest  Reserved  Seats  at  great  series  saving,  $3,  $4,  $5,  $6,  $7  plus 

government  tax* 

I      BALLET  THEATRE  II  PHILADELPHIA  OPERA  CO. 

The  ultimate  in  Russian  Ballet 


Three  productions  new  to  Provi- 
dence by  the  company  which  ap- 
peared here  for  the  first  time  last 
January  and  met  with  such 
overwhelming  success. 

Baronova,  Dolin,  Markova  and 
other  leading  stars  of  the  ballet 
world. 


Grand  Opera  in  contemporary 
English  by  a  youthful  ail-Ameri- 
can cast,  the  company  which  en- 
joyed such  notable  success  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  this  season 
and  is  returning  there  for  the 
week  of  November  10.  "A  crack 
operatic  show,  visual  and  audi- 
tory. ' '  Boston  Traveler, 


III    MARIAN  ANDERSON      IV  SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 


The   great   American   singer  pro-  The    renowned    Eussian    pianist- 
claimed   by   many   the   outstaud-  composer  whose  Providence   con- 
"^            "^  cert    will    be    one    of    only   three 
ing  vocalist  of  this  generation.  ^ew  Ehgland  appearances. 

Tues,  Eve,  Dates:  Oct,  20,  Nov,  10,  Dec,  8,  Feb,  9 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 

$2  Deposit  for  each  subscription  with  order  should  be  maMed  with  self- 
addressed  envelope  for  receipt,  to  Aaron  Eichmond,  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
Providence,  E.I. 

(Checks  payable  to  Aaron  Eichmond) 

Choicest  seats  floor  2  center  sections  and  5  Floor    GG— NN 

1st  3  rows  of  mezzanine  $4.40  ")  Balcony  K— N 

Floor  sides  and  T  to  Z  center  mezzanine     $3.30     Bal.     last    4    rows 


$7.70  (inc.  tax) 
$6.60  (inc.  tax) 
$5.50  (inc.  tax) 


D  to  H 
Floor  AA  to  FF 
Balcony  A  to  J 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


VOICE  PIANO 

Studio:  45  STEINERT  BUILDING 

ETHEL  F.  BIRD,  F.  T.  C.  L.  ~~ 

Urganist  and  Choir  Director,  Church  of  the  Redeemer 

PIANO,  ORGAN  HARMONY 

Residence:  S  WOODWARD  ROAD,  JOHNSTON,  R.  I.  Telephone:  West  3925 

ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 

PIANO  -  HARMONY 

Music  Director  of  Temple  Emanu-EI 

Studio:  309  LAUDERDALE  BLDG. 

144  WESTMINSTER  ST.  GAspee  1144 


LOUISE     HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

Skinner  Organ  Steinway  Piano 

Residence  Studio       4  Narragansett  Parkway,  Edgewood  Station,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I. 

Telephone  Hopkins  8782 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  ORGAN  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  Residence,  96  University  Avenue 

ALBERT  WATERMAN 


PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

170  MED  WAY  STREET 


Plantations  0226 


MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 

ROOMS  23  AND  25,     63  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Season  1941-42 


ROYAL  DADMUN,  Voice 
(of  New  York  and  Boston) 
Wednesdays 
CHRISTINE  GLADHILL,  Piano 
Elementary  and  Advanced  Pupils 
Thursday  afternoons 
BEATRICE  WARDEN  ROBERTS,  Coach 
Fridays  and  Satvirdays 
AGNES  COUTANCHE  BURKE,  Voice 
Friday  afternoons 
IRENE  MULICK,  Piano.    Saturdays 
Studios  available    for  Teaching,  Recitals,  Club  Meetings  and  2  Piano  work. 
2  Mason  &  Hamlin  and  Steinway  Grand  Pianos. 
For    information  call  Henrietta  E.  Hersey,  Secretary 
Office  hours  11  to  2  Daily— Monday  through  Friday      Telephone  MAnning  2318  or  Plantations  2861 
Artists  Available  Thru  Our  Concert  and  Lecture  Bureaus 


EDITH  GYLLENBERG-WAXBERG,  Piano 
Mondays 

LYDIA  BELL  MORRIS,  Piano 

Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons 

MARY  BOYCE  JOHNSON,  Speaking  Voice 
Tuesday 

ELSIE  LOVELL  HANKINS,  Voice 
Wednesdays 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC 

FESTIVAL 

of  1942 

AT     TANGLEWOOD 

(Lenox,  Massachusetts) 


NINE  CONCERTS 


by  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Thursday  Evenings 
Saturday  Evenings 
Sunday  Afternoons 


Series  A 
July       30 
August    1 
August    2 


Series  B 
August    6 
August    8 
August    9 


Series  C 
August  13 
August  15 
August  16 


Subscription  blanks  on  application  to  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,  Inc. 

Stockbridge,   Mass.,  or   to  the  New  York   Office: 

Steinway  Hall,  113  West  57th  Street.  Tel.  CI  rcle  5-9154 


Setting  for  the  Baldwin 

by  \V.  &  J.  Sloane, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


TESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Celebrated  Pianist 
says; 


*'The  Baldwin's  beauty  of  tone 
and  unsurpassed  action  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  play  this  extra- 
ordinary instrument/' 


X 
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TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 

In  PROVIDENCE 
THE    MEIKLEJOHN     COMPANY 

297    Weybosset    Street 


Miscellaneous  Programmes 


HAR!r3jX)RD  CONNECTICUT 

THE  HORACE  BUSm?KLL  MH^iORIAL  HALL 

Presents  the 

BOSTON     SYKiPHONY     ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevit25kyt  Conductor 

Tuesday  Evening,  Novem'ber  18 »   1941 
PROGHAli/IME 

Dvorak o    o    .    .    «>    «    o    «  Symphony  NOo   5  In  E-minor, 

"From  the  New  World,"  0po95 

INTERMISSION 

Prokofieffo    .    .    .    .    .   "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Ballet, 

Second  Suite 
Montagues  and  Capulets 
Juliet,   the  l^iaiden 
Dance 
Romeo  l)y  Juliet^  s  Grave 

Moussorgskya    »    .    .    .    ^'Pictures  at  an  Exhibition, " 

Pianoforte  Pieces  arranged 

for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 


JinnlB^g  Ball    •    Nrtu  Huxttn 


Wednesday  Evening,   November  19 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Music,  Yale  University 
Daggett  M.  Lee,  Series  Manager 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,   1941-1942] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                              ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUCA,  N.                KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.          CHERKASSKY, 

resnikoff,  \. 

p.           LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

MARIO  ill,  V 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BEALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
FIEDLER,  B. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DICKSON,  H. 
DUBBS,  H. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  C. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

van  wynbercen,  c. 

bernard,  a. 

kornsand, 
humphrey 

Violoncellos 

GROVER,  H. 

WERNER,  H. 
E. 
,C. 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

DROEGHMANS,  H.         STOCKBRIDGE,  C 
ZEISE,  K. 

zimbler,  j. 

Basses 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L. 
FRANKEL,  I. 

CREENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H. 
PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS, 
KAPLAN,  P. 

CILLET,  F. 
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LUKATSKY,  J 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra -Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

FILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  VJ 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J.                                  MAGER,  G. 
LANNOYE,  M.                         LAFOSSE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H.                             VOISIN,  R.  L. 
GEBHARDT,  W.                       VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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STE  I  N  W  AY 


THE   INSTRUMENT   OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


In  point  of  long  life,  prestige  and  beauty  of  line  and  tone,  the 
Steinway  is  the  greatest  fiano  value  ever  offered.  Naturally  it 
costs  more  than  an  ordinary  piano,  because  it  is  a  more-than- 
ordinary  instrument. 

But  you  need  never  buy  another  piano!  So  skilful  is  the 
workmanship  on  the  Steinway,  so  choice  the  materials,  that  30, 
40,  even  50  years'  use  are  not  uncommon. 

There  is  a  Steinway  style  for  every  budget.  Grands  begin  at 
$  1045,  Verticals  at  ^525.  Terms,  only  10%  down.  Ask  particularly 
to  see  the  excjuisite  Regency,  a  new,  small  Vertical,  for  only 
$5^' 5*^  down.  {Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 

LOOMIS  TEMPLE  OF  MUSIC 

Sfeinway  Sales      •      837-39  CHAPEL  STREET     •     Sfeinway  Service 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,    1941-1942 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

FIRST  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  November  19,  at  8:30  o'clock 

Programme 

Ravel. "Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin,"  Suite 

I.  Prelude 

II.  Forlane 

III.  Menuet 

IV.  Rigaudon 

William  Schuman Symphony  No.  3 

(In  two  parts,  and  four  movements) 

I.     a)  Passacaglia  b)  Fugue 

II.     c)  Chorale  d)  Toccata 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SUITE   FOR   ORCHESTRA,     X£    TOMBEAU   DE   COUPERIN" 

("COUPERIN'S  TOMB") 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  suite  in  its  orchestral  form  was  first  performed  at  a  Pasdeloiip  concert  in 
Paris  under  Rhene-Baton,  February  28,  1920.  It  was  introduced  in  this  country  by 
Pierre  Monteux  at  these  concerts  November  19  of  the  same  year. 

The  orchestra  used  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  one  trumpet,  harp  and  strings. 

RAVEL^  according  to  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  was  "fond  of  looking  at  a 
style  or  a  period,  as  it  were,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  specu- 
lating what  could  be  done  with  it."  The  English  writer  considered  it 
particularly  fortunate  that  the  French  composer  was  moved  thus  to 
regard  his  countryman  of  another  day,  Francois  Couperin,  in  that 
Ravel  incarnated  "the  very  spirit  of  the  precise  and  ordered  classicism 
of  the  eighteenth  century."  His  music  could  not  be  contained  in  any 
but  a  shapely  mold,  for  his  wit,  brilliant  and  jeweled  and  delicately 
barbed,  "reminds  one  of  the  days  when  such  things  were  said  with  a 
shake  of  a  lace  handkerchief  and  a  wave  of  a  porcelain  snuffbox." 

The  composer  was  first  engaged  on  this  particular  project,  con- 
ceived as  a  piano  suite,  in  the  summer  of  1914.  The  exigencies  of  war 
interrupted  his  thoughts  of  a  fragile  musical  past,  and  it  was  not  until 
1917  that  Ravel  resumed  and  completed  his  piano  pieces.  There  were 
six  movements  —  Prelude,  Fugue,  Forlane,  Rigaudon,  Minuet,  and 
Toccata.  He  published  the  suite  in  1918,  in  memory  of  his  friends 
killed  in  the  war.  Later,  he  scored  four  movements  (omitting  the 
fugue  and  the  toccata)  for  a  small  orchestra.  The  orchestral  score 
bears  no  dedication  other  than  that  implied  in  the  title. 

The  ''Prelude"  is  in  E  minor,  vif,  12-16;  the  ''Forlane"  (an  old 
dance  said  to  derive  from  the  gondoliers  of  Venice  as  the  "Forlana") 
is  an  allegretto,  6-8;  the  "Menuet"  is  an  allegro  moderate,  and  the 
final  "Rigaudon"''^  assez  vif,  2-4. 


*  "Rigadon  (rigaudon,  rigodon,  rigodoun,  rigaud,  and  in  English  rigadoon)  is  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin.  Rousseau  says  in  his  Dictionary  of  Music:  'I  have  heard  a  dancing  master 
say  that  the  name  of  this  dance  came  from  that  of  its  inventor,  who  was  called  "Rigaud."  ' 
Mistral  states  that  this  Rigaud  was  a  dancing-master  at  Marseilles.  The  word  'rigadoon' 
came  into  English  literature  as  early  as  1691.  There  is  a  verb  'rigadoon.'  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  in  'Elsie  Venner'  uses  it:  'The  Doctor  looked  as  if  he  should  like  to  rigadoon 
and  sashy  across  as  well  as  the  young    one.'  "  —  Philip  Hale. 

rCOPYEIOHTEDl 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  over  200 
concerts  last  year,  —  the  equivalent  of  4  concerts  in 
every  7  days  of  the  year  -- 

Audiences  totalled  over  824,000  persons  of  whom 
at  least  half  paid  $1  or  less,  or  attended  free — 

To  render  this  service  cost  just  over  $1,000,000, 
of  which  approximately  90%  was  covered  by  operat- 
ing and  other  revenues  — 

This  is  a  record  of  service  that  few  if  any  non- 
profit or  charitable  organizations  can  equal  and 
certainly  merits  the  support  of  every  public-spirited 
citizen  — 

I  must  count  on  all  past  Friends  to  continue 
their  financial  support  and  on  the  enrollment  of 
many  new  Friends  who  may  wish  to  help  us  make 
up  this  deficit  — 

Contributions  made  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  at 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  or  at  Symphony  Hall,  con- 
stitute enrollment  in  our  essential  Society  without 
further  formality  — 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  William  Howard  Schuman 

Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


This  symphony  was  completed  last  January  and  had  its  first  performance  at 
these  concerts  October  17.  On  the  title  page  is  inscribed,  "This  work  is  for  Serge 
Koussevitzky." 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
E-fiat  clarinet,  two  B-flat  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  four  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
xylophone,  and  strings.  Additional  instruments  are  listed  as  optional  but  not 
obligatory:  "To  obtain  the  best  results,  they  are  most  desirable."  They  are  a  third 
flute  and  second  piccolo^  a  third  oboe,  a  third  bassoon  and  contra-bassoon,  a  quartet 
of  horns,  and  a  piano. 

WILLIAM  Schuman's  First  Symphony,  for  chamber  orchestra,  was 
composed  in  1935.  His  Second  Symphony,  in  one  movement, 
was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  17,  1939. 
He  completed  his  Fourth  Symphony  last  August. 

The  new  Symphony  No.  3  is  in  two  parts,  with  two  connected 
movements  in  each. 

Part  1.  The  Passacaglia  theme  (in  triple  beat)  is  given  by  the 
violas,  followed  in  turn  on  rising  semi-tones  by  the  string  sections  and 
then  the  winds.  This  development  is  in  strict  four-part  canon.  As  the 
strings  complete  the  canonic  line,  they  reinforce  {pizzicato)  the  wind 
instruments.  The  variation  which  follows  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  theme 
by  trumpets  and  trombones  against  a  string  background  of  consistent 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  texture.  A  transition,  whose  melodic  material 
refers  to  the  theme,  leads  to  the  next  variation.  Here  the  wood  winds 
have  melodic  variations  against  a  harmonic  background  with  rhythms 
related  to  a  fragment  of  the  theme.  Another  transition  leads  to  the 
final  two  variations.  The  first  of  these  is  a  long  melodic  version  of  the 
theme  (violins)  which  continues  with  the  canonic  material  of  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  The  background  consists  of  flowing  figures  in 
the  lower  strings.  The  dynamics  are  at  first  soft  and  the  note  durations 
long.  As  the  dynamics  increase,  the  note  durations  become  faster  and 
an  agitated  section  is  reached.  A  climax  leads  to  the  final  variation. 
Here  the  strings  set  a  characteristic  harmonic  and  rhythmic  back- 
ground. The  four  trombones  give  the  final  summary  of  the  Passacaglia 
theme.  This  leads  without  pause  into  the  Fugue. 

The  subject  (Vigoroso  —  in  common  time)  is  related  in  pitch  design 
to  the  Passacaglia  theme,  but  is  of  a  very  different  rhythmic  nature.  It 
is  stated  in  turn  by  the  horns  (supported  pizzicato  by  the  violas  and 
'cellos),  violins,  violas  and  'cellos,  tuba  and  basses,  wood  winds,  trom- 
bones, and  finally  trumpets.  Save  for  the  horns  there  is  a  three  and 
one-half  bar  codetta  after  each  entrance.  The  opening  section  of  the 
Fugue  relates  to  the  same  section  of  the  Passacaglia.  The  entrances  are 
on  rising  semi-tones  from  B-flat  through  E;  the  Passacaglia  entrances 
were  from  E  through  B-flat.  The  development  is  also  canonic  and  in 
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the  Fugue  runs  into  seven  parts.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  the 
four  trumpets  have  an  extended  episode  leading  to  a  transition  in  the 
wood  winds  and  horns  to  the  first  variation  on  the  Fugue  stibject.  Tliis 
is  stated  by  the  English  horn  unaccompanied.  The  extended  develop- 
ments which  follow  are  for  wood  winds  and  strings  only.  A  climax  is 
reached  with  the  entrance  of  the  timpani  soon  joined  by  the  strings 
in  setting  a  characteristic  rhythmic  background  against  the  second 
variation  of  the  Fugue  subject.  After  development  of  this  variation, 
the  final  section  begins.  In  it  there  are  three  elements:  an  organ  point 
around  E-flat  (related  to  the  preceding  variation),  a  third  variation  of 
the  subject  in  dialogue  form  between  wood  winds  and  strings,  and  a 
melodic  dialogue  between  trombones  and  horns.  There  is  a  coda 
wherein  the  Fugue  subject  in  an  altered  augmentation  is  set  against 
the  first  variation.  Continuation  of  these  lines  and  the  introduction  of 
related  materials  brings  Part  One  to  a  close. 

Part  2.  The  Chorale  (Andantino  -  in  common  time)  opens  with 
an  introduction  in  the  violas  and  'cellos  divided.  The  Chorale  melody 
is  then  given  by  the  solo  trumpet.  It  is  a  variation  of  the  Passacaglia 
theme.  The  movement  is  concerned  with  various  treatments  and  ex- 
tensions of  this  Chorale.  The  last  movement  follows  without  pause. 

The  Toccata,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  display  piece.  The  rhythm 
for  the  principal  theme  is  first  given  by  the  snare  drum.  The  opening 
developments,  as  in  Part  One,  are  canonic.  A  transition  leads  into 
a  cadenza-like  section  for  all  the  strings.  The  closing  sections  of  the 
work  include  a  rhythmic  treatment  of  the  Chorale,  developments  of 
the  Toccata  theme  and  new  material. 

The  composer  attended  the  public  schools  in  New  York,  and  giadu- 
ated  with  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  from 
Columbia  University.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of 
Charles  Haubiel  in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more 
general  sense  with  Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy, 
in  Salzburg,  Austria.  He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
College,  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  is  interested  in  problems  of 
progressive  education  in  relation  to  the  arts.  He  held  a  Guggenheim 
fellowship    (1939-40,  1940-41). 

In  addition  to  his  Second  Symphony,  Schuman's  American  Festival 
Overture,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1939  for  special  concerts  of 
American  music  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  first  per- 
formed at  one  of  these  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939. 
It  was  repeated  at  the  concerts  in  the  ensuing  season,  November  17. 
The  music  of  William  Schuman  was  first  performed  by  a  major  or- 
chestra when  his  Second  Symphony  was  introduced  in  Boston.  Since 
then,  his  music  has  been  played  by  a  number  of  our  orchestras.  He 
composed  a  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in  1938.  For  chorus 
and  orchestra  he  has  written  "Prologue"  and  the  secular  Cantata  No.  1, 
"This  Is  Our  Time";   also  for  chorus  are  "Pioneers,"   "Prelude  for 
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Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 


Bfieciai  Qijjt  OIU^ 

(November  10  to  November  29) 

Buy  either  record  for  $1.00 — Get  the  other  one  FREE 


JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA,  playing  "Hun- 
GARiAN  Rhapsody  No.  2"  by  Franz  Liszt.  No. 
13831. 


WILLIAM  PRIMROSE,  violist,  playing 
"Humoresque"  by  Dvoi^ak  and  "The  Rosary" 
by  Nevin.  No.  18222.  Splendid  recordings  by 
outstanding  instrumental  artists. 


TheB 


Wli 

VICl 

The  special  charaa 
beauty,  depth  and 
instruments  used,  it 
tones  of  these  instr 
FideHty  recording, 
they  are  heard  fron 

Almost  all  of  the  gj 
and  Dr.  Koussevit2i 
of  the  other  great  o 
your  own  selection 


Concerto  No.  2 

Rhapsody  in  Bi 

todtentanz   (l 

Concerto  in  A 

Concerto  in  G 
All  the  above  w\ 
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sfon  Symphony 
rchestra 

h/  af  your  commond  on 

>R    RECORDS 


)f  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  exceptional 
of  tone.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  magnificent 
which  are  priceless  museum  pieces.  The  wonderful 
of  this  orchestra,  lose  nothing  in  a  Victor  Higher 
X  them  mellow,  pure,  transcendently  beautiful,  as 
Lge. 

Dtmances  for  which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
pecially  famous  are  on  Victor  Records.  This  is  true 
;  of  the  world  as  well.  Hear  a  symphonic  concert  of 
lew  Victor  Higher  Fidelity  Records  at  your  dealer  s! 


cords  by  JESUS  MARJA  SANROMA 

I  Sonata  No.  3  for  Viola  and  Piano  (Hindemith) 

with   the   composer 
in) 

Sonata  No.  4  for  Viola  and  Piano  (Hindemith) 

with   William    Primrose 

rewski)  Heart  of  the  Piano  Concerto  —  with   Victor 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Charles  O'Connell, 
Jelssohn)  Conductor 

in  Pops  Orchestra 


riccio  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  (Stravinsky) 
with   the  Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 
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heerformances  for  which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
:vi  especially  famous  are  on  Victor  Records.  This  is  true 
eatras  of  the  world  as  well.  Hear  a  symphonic  concert  of 
ioe  new  Victor  Higher  Fidelity  Records  at  your  dealer's! 


Records  by  JESUS  MARJA  SANROMA 

iNwell)  Sonata  No.  3  for  Viola  and  Piano  (Hindemith) 

with   the   composer 

:  L\rshwin) 

Sonata  No.  4  for  Viola  and  Piano  (Hindemith) 

NZ  with  William    Primrose 

I  ivPaderewski)  Heart  of  the  Piano  Concerto  —  with   Victor 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Charles  O'Connell, 
ivMendelssohn)  Conductor 

y^oston  Pops  Orchestra 


Capriccio  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  (Stravinsky) 
with   the  Boston   Symphony    Orchestra 
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Women's  Voices,"  "Choral  Etude,"  and  "Four  Choral  Canons."  The 
composer  writes  that  the  first  two  symphonies  and  the  piano  concerto 
are  now  under  revision,  and  that  a  piece  for  school  bands  called 
"Newsreel"  is  in  progress. 

Chamber  music  in  addition  to  the  First  Symphony  mentioned  above 
includes  three  string  quartets  and  a  few  smaller  pieces. 

Paul  Rosenfeld  wrote  of  William  Schuman  for  The  Musical 
Quarterly  in  July,  1939,  ^n  the  basis  of  the  music  he  had  heard:  "A 
previous  season  had  brought  to  light  his  very  shapely  Second  String 
Quartet  and  revealed  among  other  facts  the  modernity  of  his  style. 
It  is  entirely  a  melodic  one.  The  harmonic  consistency  is  unusually 
distinguished;  the  counterpoint  is  very  openly  spaced.  The  Quartet's 
melodic  lines  were  noticeably  long:  the  middle  movement  indeed  is  a 
piece  of  beautifully  sustained  song  pervaded  by  a  sensuousness  not  in- 
variably to  be  found  in  modern  music.  The  sonorities  are  fresh  and 
singularly  crystalline.  Schuman  once  had  frequented  Tin-Pan  Alley; 
there,  perhaps,  he  had  developed  the  virtuosity  apparent  in  his  in- 
strumental style.  Later  he  began  loathing  what  he  was  doing  there, 
loathing  what  the  others  were  doing,  the  others  he  was  obliged  contin- 
ually to  meet.  Then  he  heard  'Till  Eulenspiegel'  and  the  Symphony 
of  Franck.  Besides,  novel  sounds  haunting  his  imagination  were^ 
prompting  him  to  serious  work.  And  Tin-Pan  Alley  suddenly  became 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

"In  the  Second  Symphony  his  structural  style  has  energy  and  gran- 
deur. The  effects  are  large  and  ample,  the  feeling  is  elevated.  Again 
the  instrumentation  is  strikingly  fresh,  plainly  that  of  a  musician  with 
a  new  sonority.  The  raucous  and  sensuous  sound  reflects  the  world  of 
mechanism  and  industrial  techniques;  its  closer  parallels  are  in  Varese 
and  Chavez;  but  it  is  clear  and  firm  in  its  own  way.  One  hears  it  in 
the  lowing,  groaning  ox-horn-like  onset  of  the  piece  and  the  jagged 
principal  subject.  The  Symphony  testifies  to  the  presence  of  some- 
thing primitive  in  the  composer's  feeling,  a  fierceness  and  an  earthi- 
ness.  Indeed,  a  fixed  and  almost  murderous  vehemence  seems  to  ex- 
press itself  in  the  ostinato  of  the  initial  movement.  And  the  feeling 
plainly  is  unified.  .  .  .While  the  ostinato  of  the  opening  movement  has 
an  almost  painful  insistence,  it  differs  thoroughly  from  that  of  Ravel's 
Bolero;  there  is  continual  melodic  contrast  and  development.  The 
warm,  very  slow  second  movement  again  has  the  unmistakable  accent 
of  passion  and  achieves  a  small  climax.  And  while  there  seem  to  be  a 
couple  of  repetitious  measures  in  the  finale,  the  movement  builds  up 
strongly  to  the  end.  One  has  the  sense  of  some  force,  originally  fixed 
and  deadly,  which  is  subjected  to  a  new  incarnation,  and  finally  moves 

joyously  unified  and  with  a  gesture  of  embrace  out  towards  life." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.  98 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 


Completed  in  1885,  the  Fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningea, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

THE  Brahms  of  1 885,  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  revered  every- 
where by  virtue  of  his  first  three  symphonies,  had  every  reason  to 
rest  secure  in  a  foregone  acceptance  of  his  Fourth,  which  he  completed 
that  summer.  Yet  there  are  signs  that  the  composer  who,  after  many 
a  "Konzertwinter,"  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  his  public  as  well  as  his 
music,  was  far  from  easy  in  his  mind  about  the  coming  performance. 
He  undoubtedly  realized  that  most  people,  missing  certain  bright  and 
immediately  engaging  qualities  which  had  won  them  to  the  Second 
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and  Third,  would  be  disappointed  at  the  rather  sombre  hues,  the  more 
massive  and  stately  beauties  this  one  contained.  He  must  further  have 
known  that  the  bulk  of  its  intricate  workmanship  was  bound  to  be  but 
dimly  comprehended  for  a  long  time. 

Even  the  inner  circle,  skilled  musicians  as  they  were,  shook  their 
heads  rather  dubiously  over  the  new  score,  and  when  Brahms,  with 
Ignatz  Briill,  played  his  usual  two  pianoforte  version  to  some  friends 
in  Vienna  before  the  public  performance,  Hanslick  is  said  to  have 
"sighed  heavily"  after  the  first  movement,  and  remarked,  with  cheer- 
ful bluntness:  "Really,  you  know,  it  sounds  to  me  like  two  tremen- 
dously witty  people  arguing!"  Kalbeck  was  convinced  that  the 
symphony  seriously  threatened  the  reputation  of  Brahms.  The  com- 
poser cautiously  entrusted  it  to  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  Meiningen 
and  Billow's  ducal  orchestra  for  the  first  performance.  He  was  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  Billow's  offer  of  his  orchestra  for  trial  rehearsal, 
and  wrote  to  him:  "I  have  often  while  composing  [the  symphony], 
had  a  pleasing  vision  of  rehearsing  it  in  a  nice  leisurely  way  —  a  vision 
that  I  still  have,  although  I  wonder  whether  it  will  ever  have  any 
other  audiencel" 

Of  the  first  performance,  at  Meiningen,  Florence  May  has  often  been 
quoted  to  show  that  the  work  took  at  once  with  the  public.  She  wrote 
that  the  "new  symphony  was  enthusiastically  received,"  that  "unsuc- 
cessful efforts  were  made  by  the  audience  to  obtain  a  repetition  of  the 
third  movement,"  and  that  the  close  "was  followed  by  the  emphatic 
demonstration  incident  to  a  great  success."  Against  this  is  the  evidence 
of  Frederic  Lamond,  a  living  eye-witness,  who  wrote  in  the  Berlin 
"Vossische  Zeitung"  (October  5,  1933)  that  the  symphony  "brought 
little  applause."  There  is  every  indication  that  the  E  minor  sym- 
phony was  not  clearly  understood  for  a  long  while.  A  new  symphony 
by  Brahms  was  at  that  time  considered  an  event,  the  more  so  when  the 
revered  composer  conducted  it.  The  crusading  Biilow  improved  the 
occasion  by  repeating  it  at  Meiningen,  by  taking  his  orchestra  and  the 
composer  himself  up  and  down  the  Rhine  with  it,  and  into  Holland. 
The  first  performance  in  Vienna  (on  January  17,  under  Richter) 
caused  a  stir,  and  Billroth  gave  a  dinner  to  Brahms  and  his  friends. 
But  though  the  Viennese  applauded  and  praised  the  eminent  musician 
who  had  dwelt  among  them  for  thirty  years  past,  the  symphony,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  May,  "did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience 
in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors." 
The  unfrivolous  Leipzig,  which  had  held  off  from  the  "two  predeces- 
sors," took  at  once  to  the  Fourth,  and  the  critic  Vogl  smiled  upon  the 
finale  for  the  "spirit  of  Bach"  that  was  in  it.  Hamburg  (where  the 
symphony  was  heard  on  April  9)  was  of  course  proud  of  her  native 
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son,  and  the  critic  Josef  Sittard  of  that  city  praised  the  symphony  as 
"of  monumental  significance,"  basing  his  award  on  the  doubtful  virtue 
of  its  "rigorous  and  even  grim  earnestness." 


That  orchestras  found  the  E  minor  a  formidable  task  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  had  secured  the  score  for  its 
first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
November  29,  1886,  was  forced  to  postpone  the  event  for  further  re- 
hearsal, meanwhile  yielding  the  honor  to  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  who 
played  it  in  New  York,  December  11.  Miss  May,  writing  her  book 
twenty  years  later,  can  only  claim  for  Brahms'  last  symphony  that  it 
then  had  the  highest  regard  of  musicians,  that  it  had  "been  growing 
slowly  into  general  knowledge  and  favor,  and  will,  it  may  be  safely 
predicted,  become  still  more  deeply  rooted  in  its  place  amongst  the 
composer's  most  widely  valued  works." 

Still  more  time  has  passed;  the  "remote"  Brahms,  the  "unapproach- 
able" Brahms  has  somehow  vanished  into  history  or  oblivion,  and  an 
audience,  quite  unconcerned  with  technical  intricacies,  sits  before  the 
once  dread  symphony  in  anticipation  of  the  true  grandeur,  the  direct 
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poetry,  the  fine  sobriety  of  mellowed  coloring  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  composer's  riper  years. 


Karl  Geiringer,  in   "Brahms,  His  Life  and  Work,"  writes  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony: 

"This  last  symphonic  work  of  the  master  is  more  stringent  and  more 
compact  than  the  previous  three.  More  than  ever  before  was  Brahms's 
mind  directed  towards  the  past.  He  found  a  wealth  of  inspiration  in 
pre-classical  music,  which  revealed  peculiar  possibilities  of  enriching 
his  musical  language.  The  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
largely  characteristic  of  the  whole  work.  Distinctive  of  the  'later 
Brahms'  is  the  art  with  which  an  ample  and  far-flung  theme  is  de- 
veloped from  a  motive  of  only  two  notes;  and  no  less  so  is  the  assur- 
ance with  which  the  imitation  of  the  theme  in  the  wood  wind  is 
employed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  theme  itself.  Again,  the  clear 
and  passionless  tranquillity  of  this  idea,  equally  remote  from  pain  and 
joy,  is  characteristic  of  this  period  of  his  work.  The  movement  has  no 
motto,  like  those  of  the  first  three  Symphonies.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
logical  progression  of  ideas  in  this  piece  is  so  compelling  that  there 
is  no  need  of  a  closer  linking  of  the  different  sections  by  a  special 
expedient;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Symphony  possesses,  in  the  Finale, 
a  movement  of  such  iron  resolution  and  concentration  that  a  similar 
formation  in  the  first  movement  had  to  be  avoided.  The  Andante 
moderato  with  its  four  monumental  introductory  bars,  allotted  to  the 
horns  and  wood  wind,  leads  off  in  the  ancient  Phrygian  mode.  Slowly 
the  warm  and  fragrant  E  major  makes  itself  heard.  Notwithstanding 
its  wonderfully  tender  song-theme  introduced  by  the  'cellos,  this  whole 
movement  seems  to  lie,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  an  inevitable 
fate.  A  sturdy,  high-spirited  Allegro  giocoso  follows.  If  the  first  two 
movements  and  the  Finale  seem  inspired  by  Sophocles'  tragedies,  which 
Brahms  had  read  about  this  time  in  his  friend  Professor  Wendt's  trans- 
lation, this  movement  seems  to  be  sponsored  by  Breughel.  A  sturdy 
gaiety  reigns  supreme,  and  the  orchestration  is  broader  and  more 
plastic,  more  calculated  to  secure  massive  effects.  The  master  supple- 
mented the  scoring  of  both  the  preceding  movements  by  the  addition 
of  piccolo  flute,  counter-bassoon,  and  a  third  kettle-drum.  The  Finale 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  work.  Just  as  Brahms  took  leave 
of  his  chamber  music,  so,  too,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  symphonic  crea- 
tions with  a  movement  in  variations.  These  are  of  the  type  which  he 
employed  in  the  Finale  of  his  Haydn  Variations,  i.e.,  the  Chaconne  or 
Passacaglia.  A  simple  theme  of  eight  bars  which  is  repeated  thirty-one 
times,  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  voices,  without  a  single  modu- 
lation or  transitional  passage,  provides  the  framework  of  this  move- 
ment." 

The  musical  wise  men  of  the  time  were  not  unnaturally  agog  to  find 
that  Brahms  had  taken  from  Bach  so  rigid  and  constricted  a  form  as 
the  passacaglia,  and  had  calmly  broken  all  symphonic  precedent  by 
using  it  for  a  finale.  Brahms  accomplished  the  impossible  by  repeating 
his  stately  theme  (wherein  the  trombones  make  their  first  appearance) 
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through  many  variations,  with  scarcely  an  extra  transitional  bar,  and 
yet  avoiding  all  sense  of  patchiness  or  tedious  reiteration.  That  the 
movement  shows  never  a  "joint,"  but  is  broadly,  majestically  fluent, 
that  it  progresses  with  the  variety,  the  sweep  of  a  symphonic  form,  is 
attributable  to  Brahms'  particular  craftiness  in  the  manipulation  of 
voices  and  harmonic  color.  Brahms'  first  apostles  feared  lest  the  details 
of  this  structural  marvel  be  lost  upon  the  general  public.  Joachim, 
first  introducing  the  symphony  to  Berlin  (February  i,  1886)  announced 
the  last  movement  as  "variations,"  and  had  the  theme  printed  in  the 
programme.  On  early  Boston  Symphony  Programmes  the  movement 
appears  as  Ciaconna*  In  assuming  that  the  listener  would  find  the 
movement  as  a  whole  too  much  for  him,  the  scholars  may  have  under- 
rated both  Brahms  and  his  public.  The  composer,  as  the  Leipzig  critic 
Vogl  astutely  remarked  after  the  first  performance  there,  "kept  its 
contrapuntal  learning  subordinate  to  its  poetic  contents."  If  the 
Quintet  from  Die  Meistersinger  or  the  finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony 
were  to  the  uninitiated  nothing  clearer  than  a  tangle  of  counterpoint, 
then  Wagner  and  Mozart  would  be  far  lesser  composers  than  they  are. 
Just  so,  the  broad  lines  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  are  not  obscured 
to  the  general  vision  by  its  profusion  of  detail.  Nor  does  the  layman 
miss  the  nobility  and  sweep  of  Brahms'  tonal  architecture. 


*  The  difference  between  a  passacaglia  and  a  chaconne  is  a  rare  subject  for  hair-splitting. 
No  doubt  a  goodly  array  of  weighty  opinions  could  be  assembled  to  establish,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Brahms'  finale  is  indubitably  a  passacaglia.  and  a  no  less  learned  case  could  be 
made  that  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  a  chaconne.  A  plausible  argument  for  the  latter  is  made 
by  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius,  on  his  "Analytic  Symphony  Series" :  "The  Finale  is  a  chaconne," 
Dr.  Goetschius  begins,  confidently.  "Brahms  gave  it  no  name,  and  it  has  been  called  by  some 
writers  a  Passacaglia.  This  uncertainty  is  not  strange,  since  those  two  old  Dances  were 
almost  identical,  and  their  titles  are  usually  considered  interchangeable.  Still,  there  are 
several  traits  which  assign  this  a  place  in  the  category  of  the  chaconnes:  (1)  The  fact  that 
the  theme  is  conceived,  not  as  a  bass  ('ostinato"),  but  as  a  melody,  and  is  placed  often  in 
the  upper  voice;  (2)  the  exclusively  homophonic  texture  of  the  variations;  (3)  the  frequent, 
and  not  unimportant  alteration  of  the  endings  of  the  theme.  In  a  word,  selecting  Bach  as 
arbiter,  this  set  of  variations  is  closer  akin  to  Bach's  Chaconne  for  Solo  Violin,  than  to  hii 
{;reat   Passacaglia   for  the   Organ." 
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seinicer,  s. 

Violas 

van  wvnbercen,  c. 
bernard,  a. 


RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVia,  J. 

ZAZOFSKY,  C. 
SAUVLET,  H. 
GORODETZKY,  L. 
FIEDLER,  B. 

DUBBS,  H. 
HILLYER,  R. 


GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 


BEDETTI,  J, 
ZICHERA,  A. 


LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 


LANCENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 


MOLEUX,  G. 

dufresne,  g. 

Flutes 
laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 

MADSEN,  G. 

Horns 
valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 

SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 


JUHT,  L. 
FRANKEL,  I. 


Violoncellos 

droeghmans,  h. 
zimbler,  j. 

Basses 

greenberg,  h. 

PAGE,  W. 


KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,  G. 


STOCKBRIDGE,  C. 
ZEISE,  K. 


FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 


Oboes 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERCIE,  J. 

lukatsky,  j. 
English  Horn 

SPEYER,  L. 

Horns 

SINGER,  J. 

lannoye,  m. 
shapiro,  h. 
gebhardt,  w. 

Harps 

zighera,  b. 

CAUGHEY,  E. 


GIRARD,  H. 
PROSE,  P. 

Clarinets 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 

MAZZEO,  R. 

Trumpets 
mager,  c. 
lafosse,  m. 
voisin,  r.  l. 

VOISIN,  R. 

Timpani 

SZULC,  R. 
POLSTER,  M. 


Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 


barvvicki,  j. 
Bassoons 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 

FILLER,  B. 

Trombones 
raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 
ARQERI,  E. 
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S  T  E  I  N  W  A  Y 


THE   INSTRUMENT   OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


In  point  of  long  life,  prestige  and  beauty  of  line  and  tone,  the 
Steinway  is  the  greatest  fiano  value  ever  offered.  Naturally  it 
costs  more  than  an  ordinary  piano,  because  it  is  a  more-than- 
ordinary  instrument. 

But  you  need  never  buy  another  piano!  So  skilful  is  the 
workmanship  on  the  Steinway,  so  choice  the  materials,  that  30, 
40,  even  50  years*  use  are  not  uncommon. 

There  is  a  Steinway  style  for  every  budget.  Grands  begin  at 
$1045,  Verticals  at  $5 25.  Terms,  only  10 '/r  down.  Ask  particularly 
to  see  the  exquisite  Regencv,  a  new,  small  Vertical,  for  only 

^56.50  down.  {Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 

LOOIMIS  TEMPLE  OF  MUSIC 

Sfeinway  Sales     •     837-39  CHAPEL  STREET     •     Sfeinway  Service 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,    1941-1942 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  March  11,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Britten Sinfonia  da  Requiem,  Op.  20 

I.     Lacrymosa 
II.     Dies  Irae 
III.     Requiem  Aeternam 

Played   without   pause 

Prokofieff Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,"  Op.  20 

I.  The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala 

II.  The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits 

III.  Night 

IV.  The  Glorious  Departure  of  Lolli  and  the  Procession  of  the  Sun 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco   sostenuto;   Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SINFONIA  DA  REQUIEM,  Op.  20 

By  Benjamin  Britten 

Born  at  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  England,  November  22,   1913 


Benjamin  Biitten  composed  his  "Sinfojiia  da  Requiem"  in  the  summer  of  1940 
at  Amityville,  Long  Island.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,  March  29,  1941,  under  the  direction  of  John  Barbirolli. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes,  piccolo  and  bass  flute,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  saxophone  in  E-flat,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  two  harps,  xylophone,  snare  drum,  tam- 
bourine, whip,  piano,  and   strings. 

THE  "Sinjonia  da  Requiem"  was  intended  by  its  composer  as  an 
act  of  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother.*  The 
Latin  titles,  according  to  information  given  by  Mr.  Britten  to 
Louis  Biancolli,  programme  annotator  of  the  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,  are  an  indication  of  the  mood  and  scheme 
of  the  work,  deriving  "from  the  Catholic  Requiem  Mass,  though 
the  relation  of  the  Sinfonia  to  the  Catholic  ceremony,  avowedly,  is 
emotional  rather  than  liturgical."  Mr.  Britten  considers  this  work 
"short  for  a  symphony,"  but  "conceived  on  festival  proportions."  The 
following  analysis  is  supplied  by  him: 

"L  Lacrymosa  (Andante  ben  misurato).  A  slow  marching  lament 
in  a  persistent  6-8  rhythm  with  a  strong  tonal  centre  on  D,  There  are 
three  main  motives:  (1)  a  syncopated,  sequential  theme  announced  by 
the  'cello  and  answered  by  a  solo  bassoon;  (2)  a  broad  theme,  based  on 
the  interval  of  a  major  seventh;  (3)  alternating  chords  on  flute  and 
trombones,  outlined  by  the  piano  and  harps.  The  first  section  of  the 
movement  is  quietly  pulsating;  the  second  a  long  crescendo  leading  to 
a  climax  based  on  the  first  'cello  theme.  There  is  no  pause  before:  — 

"II.  Dies  Irae  (Allegro  con  fuoco).  A  form  of  Dance  of  Death, 
with  occasional  moments  of  quiet  marching  rhythm.  The  dominating 
motif  of  this  movement  is  announced  at  the  start  by  the  flutes  and 
includes  an  important  tremolando  figure.  Other  motives  are:  a  triplet 
repeated    (note  figure  in  the  trumpets),  a  slow  smooth  tune  on  the 


*The  "Sinfonia  da  Requiem"  was  commissioned  by  the  Japanese  Govei-nment  through  the 
British  Council  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Other  Countries,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
2,600th  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Dynasty  in  December  1940.  Mr.  Britten  was 
then  in  America  and  cabled  acceptance  of  the  offer  on  the  condition  that  he  was  to  have 
free  hand  as  to  the  character  of  the  work,  and  mentioned  the  plan  he  had  for  this  Sinfonia 
together  Avith  the  titles  of  the  movements.  This  condition,  he  understood,  was  acceptable; 
accordingly  he  went  to  work  over  the  score,  and  delivered  the  Sinfonia  as  agreed  in  June 
1940.  The  Avork  was  to  be  performed  in  December  1940.  In  November,  however.  Mr.  Britten 
received  notice  that  the  Japanese  Government  did  not  consider  the  work  a  suitable  one  for 
this  particular  Festival,  partly  because  of  its  Christian  nature.  It  has  not  been  performed, 
therefore,  in  Japan. 
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''An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term,  July  3  -  August  16,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
at  Tanglewood,  Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


At  present,  more  than  ever  before,  music  fills  a  special  need 
in  the  life  of  America.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects. 

The  Center  has  five  departments.  The  following  are  for 
advanced  students  preparing  for  professional  careers:  I.  Con- 
ducting, orchestral  and  choral,  II.  Orchestral  playing  and 
chamber  music.  III.  Composition,  IV.  Opera.  The  fifth  and 
largest,  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  designed  for 
those  less  interested  in  professional  performance  —  amateurs, 
music  students,  teachers,  college  students,  all  who  wish  to 
refresh  mind  and  personality  by  the  experience  of  the  best 
in  music  — offers  a  variety  of  activities:  (i)  a  chorus  which 
will  sing  various  choral  works  and  prepare  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Bach's  Magnificat  in  D  for  performance  under 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival;  (2) 
orchestral  playing  in  a  less  advanced  symphony  orchestra;  (3) 
chamber  music  groups;  (4)  a  course  in  Twentieth  Century 
Music;  (5)  a  course  in  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic 
Music  600-1600. 

All  students  are  privileged  to  attend  lectures  by  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  Olin  Dowries,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien  Price, 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Herbert  Graf,  Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard 
Rychtarik,  Hugh  Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby,  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

For  catalog  and  application  blanks  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Executive  Secretary,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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saxophone  and  a  livelier  syncopated  one  on  the  brass.  The  scheme 
of  the  movement  is  a  series  of  climaxes  of  which  the  last  is  the  most 
powerful,  causing  the  music  to  disintegrate  and  to  lead  directly  to:  — 
"III.  Requiem  Aeternam  (Andante  piacevole).  Very  quietly  over 
a  background  of  solo  strings  and  harps;  the  flutes  announce  the  quiet 
D  major  tune,  which  is  the  principal  motif  of  the  movement.  There 
is  a  middle  section  in  which  the  strings  play  a  flowing  melody.  This 
grows  to  a  short  climax,  but  the  opening  tune  is  soon  resumed  and 
the  work  ends  quietly  in  a  long  sustained  clarinet  note." 


The  music  of  Benjamin  Britten  was  first  heard  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  25  last,  when  his  Variations 
for  String  Orchestra  on  a  Theme  by  Frank  Bridge,  Op.  10,  was 
performed. 

Benjamin  Britten  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to 
study  with  Frank  Bridge,  his  fellow  English  composer,  who  remained 
his  life-long  friend.*  Mr.  Britten  attended  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
of  London,  where  John  Ireland  became  his  teacher  in  composition, 
Arthur  Benjamin  his  teacher  in  piano. 

It  was  in  1934,  when  the  composer  was  barely  of  age,  that  his  music, 
which  he  produced  with  considerable  regularity,  began  to  be  played. 
It  has  figured  in  subsequent  seasons  in  Festivals  at  Florence,  Barcelona, 
London,  Norwich  and  Salzburg. 

His  published  works  include  a  Sinfonietta  for  chamber  orchestra, 
1932;  Phantasy  for  oboe  and  strings,  1932;  Choral  Variations  "A  Boy 
Was  Born,"  1933;  "Simple  Symphony"  for  string  orchestra,  1934; 
"Holiday  Tales"  for  piano,  1934;  "Te  Deum"  for  chorus  and  organ, 
1934;  Suite  for  Violin  and  Piano,  1935;  "Friday  Afternoon,"  School 
Songs,  1935;  "Our  Hunting  Fathers,"  symphonic  cycle  for  soprano 
and  orchestra,  1936;  "Soirees  Musicales,"  Suite  for  orchestra,  1936; 
"On  This  Island,"  songs  by  W.  H.  Auden,  1937;  "Mont  Juic,"  Catalan 
Dance  Suite,  1937;  Piano  Concerto,  1938;  "Ballad  of  Heroes,"  for 
tenor,  chorus  and  orchestra,  1939;  Violin  Concerto,  1940;  "Les 
Illuminations,"  for  voice  and  string  orchestra,  1940;  "Kermesse 
Canadienne/'  for  orchestra,  1940.  He  has.  composed  a  Piano  Concerto 
for  the  left  hand  alone  for  Paul  Wittgenstein,  and  has  recently  com- 
pleted his  first  String  Quartet.  He  has  also  written  incidental  music 
for  the  stage  and  music  for  films. 


*  Frank  Bridge  conducted  his  own  orchestral  suite  "The  Sea"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,   October  26,   1923.  He  died  January  10,   1941. 

[coptbiohtbd] 
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SCYTHIAN  SUITE,  "ALA  AND  LOLLI,  "  Op.  20 
By  Serge  Sergeivitch  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  24,  1891 


The  Scythian  Suite  was  completed  in  1914  and  first  performed  under  the  com- 
l^oser's  direction  at  the  Maryinski  Theatre  in  Petrograd,  January  29,  1916.* 

The  Chicago  Orchestra  introduced  the  suite  to  America,  December  6,  1918, 
There  have  been  performances  by  this  orchestra  in  Boston  under  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
October  24,  1924;  March  2,  1928;  January  31,  1929;  and  February  5,  1937. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  tiumpets, 
four  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle,  celesta,  xylophone,   bells,   two   harps,   pianoforte,   and   strings. 

^  X  T^HEN  Prokofieff  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  not  long  graduated 
V\  from  the  Conservatory  at  St.  Petersbtn^g  and  looked  upon  in 
Russia  as  a  modernist  of  great  promise,  Diaghilev  approached  him  for 
a  ballet.  Prokofieff  planned  a  musical  depiction  of  "Ala  and  Lolli," 
pre-Christian  figures  of  legendary  Scvthia,  a  region  not  far  removed 
from  the  southern  Russia  in  which  he  had  grown  up.  The  subject  did 
not  seem  practicable  to  Diaghilev,  and  was  accordingly  wTitten,  not 
as  a  ballet,  but  as  the  "Scythian  Suite"  for  Orchestra. 

Intimations  of  the  long  vanished  gods  and  demons  that  people  the 
music  are  printed  in  the  score: 

I.  Invocation  to  Veles  and  Ala  (Allegro  jeroce,  4-4  time).  The 
music  describes  an  invocation  to  the  sun,  worshipped  by  the  Scythians 
as  their  highest  deity,  named  Veles.  This  invocation  is  followed  by  the 
sacrifice  to  the  beloved  idol,  Ala,  the  datighter  of  Veles. 

JI.  The  Evil-God  and  dance  of  the  pagan  monsters  {Allegro  sos- 
tenuio,  4-4  time).  The  Evil-God  summons  the  seven  pagan  monsters 
from  their  subterranean  realms  and,  surrounded  by  them,  dances  a 
delirious  dance. 

III.  Night  {Andantino,  4-4  time).  The  Evil-God  comes  to  Ala  in 
darkness.  Great  harm  befalls  her.  The  moon  rays  fall  upon  Ala,  and 
the  moon-maidens  descend  to  bring  her  consolation. 

IV.  Lolli's  pursuit  of  the  Evil-God  and  the  sunrise  (Tempestuoso, 
4-4  time).  Lolli,  a  Scythian  hero,  went  forth  to  save  Ala.  He  fights  the 
Evil-God.  In  the  uneven  battle  with  the  latter,  Lolli  would  have  per- 
ished, but  the  sun-god  rises  with  the  passing  of  night  and  smites  the 
evil  deity.  With  the  description  of  the  sunrise  the  Suite  comes  to  an 
end. 


*  "When  the  first  performance  of  the  Scythian  Suite  was  announced  in  Moscoav,  a  not 
uncommon  incident  occurred :  the  orchestral  parts  were  not  ready  in  time,  and  another  piece 
was  substituted  at  the  last  moment.  This  did  not  prevent  the  headlong  critic,  Sabaneiev,  from 
showering  on  Prokofieff  all  sorts  of  invectives  for  his  music.  Prokofieff  gave  out  the  facts 
of  cancellation  in  an  open  letter;  the  critic  was  forthwith  asked  to  resign.  At  that  time 
such  dishonesty  could  not  be  tolerated.  We  all  know  that  nowadays  critics  get  away  with 
worse  things." — Nicolas  Slonimsky,  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (January  30,  1930). 
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51  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

tonight — and  every  night — 

in  your  home 

\t  music  of  this  outstanding  orchestra 
Irs  to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish — 
ie)u  wish— on  VICTOR  RECORDS 


e   the   color   and   brilHance   of  the 
li performance  you  are  now  hearing  on 

mgs  as: 

Vtsbussy  "Daphnis  et  Chios"  Suite  .  .  Ravel 

Wti  .  .  Brahms  Symphony  No.  5  .  .  Sibelius 

my  No.  6  ("Pathetique")  . .  Tchaikovsky 


m 


VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  remarkable  final  pages  kindled  the  imagination  of  Lawrence 
Gilman:  "The  finale  limns  for  us  a  pagan  dawn  as  seen  through  the 
savagely  ecstatic  eyes  and  frenzied  brains  of  sun-worshipping  barba- 
rians. The  piercing,  exultant  hieratical  trumpets,  the  cumulative  radi- 
ance of  the  whole  orchestra  as  the  wild  men  chant  their  hymn  to  the 
dazzling  god  and  the  world  takes  fire,  are  like  nothing  else  in  the 
literature  of  music." 

The  following  description  of  the  Scythians  by  Herodotus  was  quoted 
by  Philip  Hale  when  this  suite  was  previously  performed: 

"Scythia  is  a  name  that  has  been  applied  to  different  countries  at 
different  times.  The  Scythia  described  by  Herodotus  comprised  the 
southeastern  parts  of  Europe  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  River  Tanais  (now  Don).  Herodotus  gives  a  graphic  and  singularly 
interesting  account  of  these  wild,  barbaric  nomads  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  history.  We  are  interested  here  only  with  what  he  has  to  say 
about  their  religion: 

"They  propitiate  the  following  gods  only:  Vesta,  most  of  all;  then 
Jupiter,  deeming  the  Earth  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter;  after  these, 
Apollo,  and  Venus  Urania,  and  Hercules  and  Mars.  All  the  Scythians 
acknowledge  these,  but  those  who  are  called  Royal  Scythians  sacrifice 
also  to  Neptune.  Vesta  in  the  Scythian  language  is  named  Tahiti; 
Jupiter  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  rightly  called  Papaeus;  the  Earth,  Apia; 
Apollo,  Oetosyrus;  Venus  Urania,  Artimposa;  and  Neptune,  Thami- 
masadas.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  erect  images,  altars,  and  temples, 
except  to  Mars;  to  him  they  are  accustomed."  Then  follows  a  minute 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  they  sacrificed  cattle  and  enemies 
taken  prisoners,  the  latter  to  Mars.  "Swine  they  never  use,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  reared  in  their  country." 

Fcopyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 
Fries. 

IT  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  this  symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sus- 
tained, expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very 
different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm, 
once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more  modern  composer  seeks 
rhythmic  interest  by  rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven 
keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the 
spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  in- 
exhaustible invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and 
looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  sym- 
phony "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer 
could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast 
music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  sym- 
phonic slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto  of 
the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots 
no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A 
major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  Beethoven 
was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  the  lively  tempo  often 
used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  ''presto/'  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer  re- 
ports the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  de- 
rived from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters."  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"   {''schlagen  um  sich"). 
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"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 

December  8,  1813,  is  named  by  Paul  Bekker  as  the  date  of  "a  great 
concert  which  plays  a  part  in  world  history,"  for  then  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  had  its  first  performance.  If  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  dazzling  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
upon  the  world,  then  the  statement  may  be  questioned.  We  have 
plentiful  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  orchestras  with  which  Bee- 
thoven had  to  deal.  Beethoven  conducting  this  concert  was  so  deaf 
that  he  could  not  know  what  the  players  were  doing,  and  although 
there  was  no  obvious  slip  at  the  concert,  there  was  much  trouble  at 
rehearsals.  The  violinists  once  laid  down  their  bows  and  refused  to 
play  a  passage  which  they  considered  impossible.  Beethoven  persuaded 
them  to  take  their  parts  home  for  study,  and  the  next  day  all  went 
well.  A  pitiful  picture  of  Beethoven  attempting  to  conduct  is  given 
by  Spohr,  who  sat  among  the  violins.  So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  audi- 
ence is  concerned,  they  responded  to  the  Allegretto  of  the  symphony, 
but  their  enthusiasm  soon  gave  way  to  ecstasy  before  the  exciting 
drum  rolls  and  fanfares  of  the  battle  piece,  "Wellington's  Victory," 
which  followed.  The  performance  went  very  well  according  to  the 
reports  of  all  who  were  present,  and  Beethoven  (whatever  he  may 
have  expected  —  or  been  able  to  hear)  was  highly  pleased  with  it.  He 
wrote  an  open  letter  of  gratitude  (which  was  never  published)  to  the 
Wiener  Zeitung.  The  newspaper  reports  were  favorable,  one  stating 
that  "the  applause  rose  to  the  point  of  ecstasy." 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  {Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic   and   even   occasional   harmonic   elements   to   Beethoven's   Celtic   studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a 
"pastoral"  symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  "ronde  des  paysans,"  are 
among  them.  The  industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the 
work  a  revolution,  fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  and  merited 
rebuke.  Beethoven  was  always  seizing  upon  some  chance  fragment  that  came  his  way,  en- 
larging upon  it,  making  it  entirely  his  own.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more  purely  musical  scheme. 

[OOPTSiaHTED] 
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Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 

RUSSIAN  WAR  RELIEF 


BY    THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductoi 


Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  embraced  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  the 
relief  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  which,  by  its  heroic  part  in  the  war, 
now  holds  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  have  offered  the  services  of  the  Orchestra,  dur- 
ing this  date  in  its  spring  tour,  for  the  special  benefit. 

The  concert  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  War  Relief, 
Inc.,  an  American  organization,  recognized  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  War  Relief  Agencies  as  an  unofficial  means  whereby  per- 
sonal gifts  of  the  American  people  can  be  devoted  to  the  brave  civil- 
ians and  soldiers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  organization  (has  been 
sending  medical  supplies,  surgical  instruments,  and  new  clothes  to 
Russia. 

Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  wife  of  the  former  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia,  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
Watson,  the  Vice-Chairman. 


Address  mail  orders  to  the  C.  C.  Cappel  Concert  Bureau,  1340  G 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Seats  $7.50,  $5.00,  I3.00,  $2.00,  |i.oo 
(Box  seats,  seating  six,  $120.00)  plus  10  per  cent  tax. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,  1941-1942] 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  December  8 


Ravel "Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin,"  Suite 

I.  Prelude 

II.  Forlane 

III.  Menuet 

IV.  Rigaudon 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.     De  I'aube  k  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 


INTERMISSION 


Tchaikovsky.  .  .  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio  —  Allegro   non   troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazio 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio  lamentoso 
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SUITE   FOR   ORCHESTRA,    "LE    TOMBEAU   DE   COUPERIN" 

("COUPERIN'S  TOMB") 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  suite  in  its  orchestral  form  was  first  performed  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  in 
Paris  under  Rhene-Baton,  February  28,  1920.  It  was  introduced  in  this  country  by 
Pierre  Monteux  at  these  concerts  November  19  of  the  same  year. 

The  orchestra  used  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  one  trumpet,  harp  and  strings. 

RAVEL^  according  to  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  was  "fond  of  looking  at  a 
style  or  a  period,  as  it  were,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  specu- 
lating what  could  be  done  with  it."  The  English  writer  considered  it 
particularly  fortunate  that  the  French  composer  was  moved  thus  to 
regard  his  countryman  of  another  day,  Francois  Couperin,  in  that 
Ravel  incarnated  "the  very  spirit  of  the  precise  and  ordered  classicism 
of  the  eighteenth  century."  His  music  could  not  be  contained  in  any 
but  a  shapely  mold,  for  his  wit,  brilliant  and  jeweled  and  delicately 
barbed,  "reminds  one  of  the  days  when  such  things  were  said  with  a 
shake  of  a  lace  handkerchief  and  a  wave  of  a  porcelain  snuffbox." 

The  composer  was  first  engaged  on  this  particular  project,  con- 
ceived as  a  piano  suite,  in  the  summer  of  1914.  The  exigencies  of  war 
interrupted  his  thoughts  of  a  fragile  musical  past,  and  it  was  not  until 
1917  that  Ravel  resumed  and  completed  his  piano  pieces.  There  were 
six  movements  —  Prelude,  Fugue,  Forlane,  Rigaudon,  Minuet,  and 
Toccata.  He  published  the  suite  in  1918,  in  memory  of  his  friends 
killed  in  the  war.  Later,  he  scored  four  movements  (omitting  the 
fugue  and  the  toccata)  for  a  small  orchestra.  The  orchestral  score 
bears  no  dedication  other  than  that  implied  in  the  title. 

The  "Prelude"  is  in  E  minor,  vif,  12-16;  the  "Forlane"  (an  old 
dance  said  to  derive  from  the  gondoliers  of  Venice  as  the  "Forlana") 
is  an  allegretto,  6-8;  the  "Menuet"  is  an  allegro  moderato,  and  the 
final  "Rigaudon"*  assez  vif,  2-4. 


*  "Rigadon  (rigaudon,  rigodon,  rigodoun,  rigaud,  and  in  English  rigadoon)  is  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin.  Rousseau  says  in  his  Dictionary  of  Music:  'I  have  heard  a  dancing  master 
say  that  the  name  of  this  dance  came  from  that  of  its  inventor,  who  was  called  "Rigaud."  ' 
Mistral  states  that  this  Rigaud  was  a  dancing-master  at  Marseilles.  The  word  'rigadoon' 
came  into  English  literature  as  early  as  1691.  There  is  a  verb  'rigadoon.'  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  in  'Elsie  Venner'  uses  it:  'The  Doctor  looked  as  if  he  should  like  to  rigadoon 
and  sashy  across  as  well  as  the  young    one.'  "  —  Philip  Hale. 

[copyrighted] 
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"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,   1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor    (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States). 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta), 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

WHEN  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques,"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "L'Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902).  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  ''La  Mer"  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "Images"  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer"  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires";  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager    (September   12):   "You  may 


*This   draft,   dated    "Sunday,   March   5   at   six   o'clock  in  the   evening,"   is  in   present  posses- 
sion of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  thai 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or,"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 


When  it  was  first  heard,  "La  Mer"  met  with  a  mixed  reception. 
Leon  Vallas  (in  his  "Claude  Debussy")  carefully  examines  the  early 
critical  opinions  of  the  work,  and  notes  that  many  of  his  admirers 
were  disappointed  not  to  hear  more  of  the  Debussy  to  which  they  had 
become  accustomed.  What  they  did  not  take  into  account  was  that 
Debussy,  "who  was  always  obsessed  by  a  constant  desire  to  renew  his 
art,  had  been  at  pains  to  write  an  entirely  new  type  of  composition. 
.  .  .  Possibly,  too,  the  carefully  studied  but  very  vigorous  interpretation 
of  the  work  which  Camille  Chevillard  had  given  at  the  Concerts 
Lamoureux  was  not  suited  to  this  type  of  music,  which  the  spirited 
conductor  did  not  appreciate  in  the  least."  The  performances  under 
Debussy  himself  at  the  Concerts  Colonne,  January  19  and  26,  1908, 
were  taken  at  least  as  authoritative,  but  opinion  was  sharply  divided, 
both  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  piece  and  the  composer's  abilities  as  a 
conductor.  "On  the  19th  of  January,  the  battle  between  the  composer's 
partisans  and  enemies  was  particularly  lively  —  cries  of  bravo  were 
mingled  with  hisses  and  abuse.  At  the  conclusion  of  'La  Mef  the 
commotion  lasted  ten  minutes;  and  during  the  ensuing  performance 
of  Bach's  Chaconne  by  Jacques  Thibaud,  the  disturbance  began  again, 
and  there  was  such  a  din  that  the  violinist  was  obliged  to  stop  play- 
ing." The  success  of  "La  Mer"  in  London  on  February  1,  again  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer,  was  very  considerable,  and  without  any 
audible  dissenting  voice. 

"Interminable  arguments  arose  in  1905  on  the  subject  of  these  sym- 
phonic sketches  of  'La  Mer' ;  for  in  texture  they  were  more  complex, 
denser,  and  more  polyphonic  than  had  been  expected  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  powerful  and  grandiose.  And  yet,  they  lacked  the 
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violence,  the  tense  romantic  feeling,  which  according  to  some  people 
must  inevitably  animate  a  seascape,  producing  an  atmosphere  of 
agitation  and  upheaval.  Today,  after  a  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  controversy  may  be  reduced  to  two  schools  of  opinion:  one 
reproaching  Debussy,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  for  not  having  re- 
peated 'Pelleas'  or  the  'Nocturnes';  the  other  congratulating  him  on 
the  marvelous  manner  in  which  he  had  renewed  his  art.  No  one 
seems  to  have  noticed  that  the  new  score  was  a  development  of  the 
third  'Nocturne/  the  'Sirenes/  which  is  also  a  sea  piece." 

Pierre  Lalo,  writing  for  Le  TempSj  was  disillusioned  at  Debussy's 
failure  to  repeat  the  forceful  effect  wrought  by  such  simple  means  in 
the  grotto  scene  of  "Pelleas."  He  had  the  impression  of  "beholding 
not  nature,  but  a  reproduction  of  nature,  marvelously  subtle,  in- 
genious and  skilful,  no  doubt,  but  a  reproduction  for  all  that.  ...  I 
neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  feel  the  sea." 

Gaston  Carraud  (in  La  Liberte)  found,  in  place  of  the  subtle 
atmosphere  and  fresh  and  delicate  sensibility  which  he  had  expected 
in  Debussy,  "a  rich  wealth  of  sound,  interpreting  this  vision  with 
accuracy  and  intensity.  Its  brilliance  is  less  restrained,  its  scintillations 
are  less  mysterious." 

What  this  writer  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score,   M.  D.  Calvo- 
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coressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics,  welcomed  as  "a  new 
phase  in  M.  Del)ussy's  evolution;  the  inspiration  is  more  robust,  the 
colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."  Louis  Laloy,  who  was 
always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same  vein.  Until 
that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art  made  up  of  suggestions,  nuances, 
allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's  soul  echoes  of 
thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally  incomplete; 
an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pictures  out  of 
atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without  any  visible 
lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this  delicate  sen- 
sitiveness, which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art,  his  style 
has  today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a  word, 
classical." 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mer" 
to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
pcirt  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative 
word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  commands  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  "PATHETIC,  "  Op,  74 
By  Peter  Ilitsch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk     in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6.   1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

Following  the  composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  symphony  with  great 
success  at  a  concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  November  i8,  1893.  The  piece  at- 
tained a  quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  March  16,  1894.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam  tam  and  strings. 

^  -w  T^HEN  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his  newly 
VV  completed  Sixth  Symphony  nine  days  before  his  death,  one  might 
reasonably  have  expected  a  great  success  for  the  work.  The  composer 
then  commanded  favorable  attention,  having  attained  eminence  and 
popularity  —  though  nothing  remotely  approaching  the  immense 
vogue  this  very  symphony  was  destined  to  make  for  him  immediately 
after  his  death.  The  composer  believed  in  his  symphony  with  a  con- 
viction which  he  by  no  means  always  felt  for  his  newest  scores  as  he 
presented  them  to  the  world  (only  about  the  melancholy  finale,  the 
adagio  lamentoso,  did  he  have  doubts).  He  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  broad  and  affecting  flood  of  outpouring  emotion  would 
sweep  the  audience  in  its  current.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
performance,  according  to  Tchaikovsky's  scrupulous  brother  Modeste, 
''fell  rather  flat.  The  symphony  was  applauded,  and  the  composer 
recalled;  but  the  enthusiasm  did  not  surpass  what  was  usually  shown 
for  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  new  compositions.  The  symphony  produced 
nothing  approaching  that  powerful  and  thrilling  impression  made 
by  the  work  when  it  was  conducted  by  Napravnik,  November  18,  and 
later,  wherever  it  was  played."  The  critics,  too,  were  cool.  The 
Viedemosti  found  "the  thematic  material  not  very  original,  the  lead- 
ing subjects  neither  new  nor  significant."  The  Syn  Otechestva  discovered 
Gounod  in  the  first  movement  and  Grieg  in  the  last,  and  the  Novoe 
Vremja  drew  this  astonishing  conclusion:  "As  far  as  inspiration  is 
concerned  it  stands  far  below  Tchaikovsky's  other  symphonies." 

Cases  such  as  this,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  where  a  subse- 
quently acknowledged  masterpiece  first  meets  an  indifferent  reception, 
invite  speculation.  Was  the  tardy  general  acceptance  of  new  ideas 
mostly  to  blame,  or  was  the  first  audience  perhaps  beclouded  by  a  grop- 
ing and  mediocre  performance,  intransigeance  on  the  part  of  the  play- 
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ers?  It  would  seem  that  even  a  reasonably  straightforward  performance 
of  anything  quite  so  obvious  as  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  should  have 
awakened  a  fair  degree  of  emotional  response. 

Two  dependable  witnesses  of  this  particular  occasion  have  diag- 
nosed the  partial  failure  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  to  reach  its  first  audi- 
ence —  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Unfortunately, 
their  conclusions  do  not  agree. 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  who  closely  understood  his  brother's  sensi- 
tive subjection  to  circumstances,  finds  that  the  perforrnance  fell  short 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  and  attributes  this  to  a  lack  of  rapport  be- 
tween the  composer  and  the  players  at  rehearsal:  "One  thing  oppressed 
him.  At  the  rehearsals  the  Sixth  Symphony  made  no  impression  upon 
the  orchestra.  He  always  set  store  by  the  opinion  of  the  musicians. 
Moreover,  he  feared  lest  the  interpretation  of  the  Symphony  might 
suffer  from  their  coldness.  Tchaikovsky  only  conducted  his  works  well 
when  he  knew  they  appealed  to  the  players.  To  obtain  delicate  nuances 
and  a  good  balance  of  tone  he  needed  his  surroundings  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative.  A  look  of  indifference,  a  coolness  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  band,  seemed  to  paralyze  him;  he  lost  his  head,  went  through 
the  work  perfunctorily,  and  cut  the  rehearsal  as  short  as  possible,  so  as 
to  release  the  musicians  from  a  wearisome  task.  Whenever  he  con- 
ducted a  work  of  his  own  for  the  first  time,  a  kind  of  uncertainty  — 
almost  carelessness  —  in  the  execution  of  details  was  apparent,  and  the 
whole  interpretation  lacked  force  and  definite  expression.  The  Fifth 
Symphony  and  'Hamlet'  were  so  long  making  their  way  merely  be- 
cause the  composer  had  failed  to  make  them  effective." 

Rimsky-Korsakov,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  performance  entirely 
adequate.  He  refuses  to  attribute  the  later  success  under  Napravnik 
entirely  to  superior  abilities.  "The  Symphony  was  played  finely  by  Na- 
pravnik, but  it  had  gone  very  well  at  the  author's  hands,  too.  The 
public  had  simply  not  fathomed  it  the  first  time,  and  had  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  it;  precisely  as  several  years  earlier  it  had  failed 
to  give  due  attention  to  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony.  I  imagine  that 
the  composer's  sudden  death  (which  had  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
rumours)  as  well  as  stories  of  his  presentiment  of  approaching  death 
(to  which  mankind  is  so  prone)  and,  further,  the  propensity  toward 
discovering  a  connection  between  the  gloomy  mood  of  the  Symphony's 
last  movement  and  such  a  presentiment,  —  all  these  now  focussed  the 
public's  attention  and  sympathies  on  this  work,  and  the  spendid  com- 
position soon  became  famed  and  even  modish." 

Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  sym- 
phony, which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe, 
was  circumstantially  combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were 


careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893. 
There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work 
upon  the  symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him 
shortly  before  the  performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with 
him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death 
was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Zvierev  in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  sev- 
eral friends  who  had  died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely 
with  Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next 
to  go?  "I  told  Peter,"  wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He 
disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would 
have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together 
seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture."  And  elsewhere:  'Trom  the  time  of  his 
return  from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky 
was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 

Modeste  follows  the  last  days  of  his  life,  day  by  day.  On  November 
1st,  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  friends,  was  "in  perfect  health." 
Tchaikovsky  laughed  at  Warlamov's  distaste  for  spiritualism  and  pre- 
occupation with  death,  and  said:  "  'There  is  still  time  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a  long  time.'  —  When 
we  walked  home  about  2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  mind."  It 
was  at  luncheon  that  day  (November  3)  that  Tchaikovsky  drank  a  glass 
of  water  that  had  not  been  boiled,  and  laughed  at  his  friend's  fear  of 
cholera.  But  the  disease  had  seized  him  that  night,  and  Peter  said  to 
his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-by,  Modi."  Shortly  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  6, 
Tchaikovsky,  delirious,  talked  reproachfully  of  Mme.  von  Meek,  whose 
friendship  with  him  had  ended  in  a  break,  hurt  feelings  and  cruel  mis- 
understanding. Modeste  will  admit  no  deliberate  intent  in  his  death, 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  he  drank  the  glass  of  germ-infested 
water  because  life  had  become  intolerable  to  him;  who  claim  that  his 
cheerfulness  was  assumed  to  conceal  his  darker  feelings  from  those 
about  him.  Still,  the  testimony  of  Modeste  must  be  given  great  weight. 
No  one  was  so  close  to  Peter  at  this  time.  Peter,  as  open-natured  as  a 
child,  never  in  his  letters  withheld  from  his  intimate  friends,  least  of 
all  from  his  cherished  "Modi,"  his  spells  of  woeful  depression,  and  the 
faithfulness  with  which  Modeste  records  his  brother's  weaknesses  in- 
spires confidence.* 


*  What  inner  agonies  of  spirit  preceded,  and,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  his  unhappy  marriage, 
Modeste  has  not  glossed  over  or  tried  to  hide.  If  his  passing  allusion  to  them  was  slight 
and  unparticularized,  the  decencies  of  the  period  and  the  near  memory  of  his  brother  more 
than  exonerated   him. 
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Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  about  Tchaikovsky's  death,  to 
attempt  to  connect  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  any  brooding  intentions 
of  death  is  to  go  against  the  abundant  evidence  of  Modeste.  "The  year 
of  1893  opened  with  a  period  of  serene  content,  for  which  the  creation 
of  his  Sixth,  or  so-called  'Pathetic'  Symphony  is  mainly  accountable. 
The  composition  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  exorcism, 
whereby  he  cast  out  all  the  dark  spirits  which  had  possessed  him  in  the 
preceding  years."  And  Modeste  goes  on  to  describe  a  year  peaceful  in 
creation,  of  which  there  are  cheerful  bulletins  of  progress  to  his  nephew 
Davidov,  to  Kashkin,  to  his  publisher  J  urgenson,  or  to  his  brother.  The 
only  cloud  in  his  content  was  the  temporary  homesickness  of  his  jour- 
ney to  England  —  a  mood  which  usually  descended  on  him  when  he 
was  away  from  home  and  among  strangers.  Modeste  Tchaikovsky  may 
have  been  a  more  acute  psychologist  than  some  of  our  moderns  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  as  a  "casting  out  of  the  dark  spirits 
that  had  possessed  him." 

The  Symphony  was  announced  in  the  programme  of  the  first  per- 
formance simply  by  its  number.  But  the  next  day,  Modeste  found  his 
brother  at  the  tea  table  holding  the  score  and  pondering  a  title,  for  he 
was  to  send  it  to  his  publisher  that  day.  He  wished  something  more 
than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like  "Programme  Symphony."  "What  does 
Programme  Symphony  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?" 
Modeste  suggested  "Tragic,"  but  Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I 
left  the  room  before  he  had  come  to  a  decision.  Suddenly  I  thought  — 
'Pathetic'  I  went  back  to  the  room,  I  remember  it  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  and  I  said  the  word  to  Peter.  'Spendid,  Modi,  bravo,  "Pa- 
thetic"!' and  he  wrote  in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  re- 
main." Still,  Tchaikovsky  could  not  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  name  "Pathetique,"  for  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Jurgenson 
with  directions  about  the  dedication  to  his  nephew,  Vladimir  Davidov, 
and  gave  the  symphony  no  other  identification  than  "No.  6."  He 
added:  "I  hope  it  is  not  too  late." 

Wherefore  the  symphony  remains  what  its  maker  intended  it  to  be, 
so  far  as  posterity  was  concerned  —  an  "enigma."  From  various  inter- 
pretations, each  of  which  must  remain  nothing  more  than  a  single 
personal  guess,  let  us  quote  that  of  Kashkin,  who  found  in  it  something 
far  more  than  a  presentiment  of  its  composer's  approaching  end.  "It 
seems  more  reasonable,"  he  wrote,  "to  interpret  the  overwhelming 
energy  of  the  third  movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  finale  in 
the  broader  light  of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to 
narrow  them  to  the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last 
movement  is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and 
issues  more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension 
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of  death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  sou ff ranee  incon- 
nue,'  and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if 
we  eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tchaikovsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished  leaves 
of  hope'  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his  works." 

The  music  as  self-sufficient,  and  without  biographical  implications, 
is  interestingly  described  by  Donald  Francis  Tovey: 

"It  is  not  for  merely  sentimental  or  biographical  reasons  that 
Tchaikovsky's  sixth  and  last  Symphony  has  become  the  most  famous 
of  all  his  works.  Nowhere  else  has  he  concentrated  so  great  a  variety 
of  music  within  so  effective  a  scheme:  and  the  slow  finale,  with  its 
complete  simplicity  of  despair,  is  a  stroke  of  genius  which  solves  all 
the  artistic  problems  that  have  proved  most  baffling  to  symphonic 
writers  since  Beethoven.  The  whole  work  carries  conviction  without 
the  slightest  sense  of  effort;  and  its  most  celebrated  features,  such  as 
the  second  subject  of  the  first  movement,  are  thrown  into  their  right 
relief  by  developments  far  more  powerful,  terse,  and  highly  organized 
than  Tchaikovsky  has  achieved  in  any  other  work.  The  extreme 
squareness  and  simplicity  of  the  phrasing  throughout  the  whole 
symphony  is  almost  a  source  of  power  in  itself.  All  Tchaikovsky's 
music  is  dramatic;  and  the  Pathetic  Symphony  is  the  most  dramatic  of 
all  his  works.  Little  or  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  investigating  it 
from  a  biographical  point  of  view:  there  are  no  obscurities  in  the 
music  either  as  musical  forms  or  as  emotional  contrasts;  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  understanding  why  Tchaikovsky  at- 
tached special  importance  to  the  work. 

"One  of  the  most  original  features  is  the  opening  in  a  key  which 
turns  out  not  to  be  that  of  the  piece,  but  a  dark  outlying  region  (the 
sub-dominant).  Through  ghost-like  chords  on  double-basses  a  bassoon 
foreshadows  the  main  theme.  The  key  shifts  from  E  minor  to  the  real 
key  of  the  Symphony,  B  minor;  and  the  allegro  begins  with  the  first 
subject. 

"The  development  opens  with  a  crash,  and  works  up  the  first  theme 
in  a  stormy  fugato.  The  course  of  the  music  is  easy  to  follow;  and  its 
finest  feature,  perhaps  the  finest  passage  Tchaikovsky  ever  wrote,  is 
the  return  of  the  first  subject,  worked  up  in  a  slow  crescendo  starting 
in  the  extremely  remote  key  of  B-flat  minor,  and  rising  step  by  step 
until,  in  the  tonic  (B  minor),  the  whole  theme  is  given  fortissimo  in 
dialogue  between  strings  and  wind.  The  tragic  passage  which  then  fol- 
lows is  undoubtedly  the  climax  of  Tchaikovsky's  artistic  career,  as  well 
as  of  this  work:  and  its  natural  reaction,  the  return  (in  the  tonic 
major)  of  the  second  subject,  is  (perhaps  even  more  than  the  despair- 
ing finale  of  the  whole  symphony)  the  feature  that  fully  reveals  the 
pathetic  character  of  the  music. 

"The  second  movement,  an  extremely  simple  kind  of  scherzo  and 
trio,  has  this  peculiar  effect,  that  while  it  is  in  5-4  time,  which  is  an 
unsymmetrical  rhythm,  the  bars  themselves  are  grouped  in  the  stiffest 
series  of  multiples  of  eight  that  have  ever  found  room  in  a  symphony. 
It  is  a  delightful  and  childlike  reaction  from  the  drama  of  the  first 
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movement,  and,  except  for  a  certain  wistfulness  in  the  tone  of  the  trio 
with  its  obstinate  pedal-point  in  the  drums,  it  successfully  hides 
whatever  cares  it  may  have. 

"The  gigantic  march  which  constitutes  the  third  movement  begins 
with  a  quiet  but  busy  theme,  the  triplet  motion  of  which  lasts  almost 
incessantly  until  the  final  stage,  where  the  second  subject  stiffens  the 
whole  orchestra  into  march-rhythm.  There  is  no  development:  the 
first  subject  returns  without  any  elaborate  process;  but  its  continua- 
tion becomes  highly  dramatic  and  is  worked  up  to  a  tremendous 
climax.  The  triumph  is  brilliant,  but,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
way  in  which  it  was  approached,  not  without  a  certain  fierceness  in 
its  tone.  At  all  events,  it  would,  if  translated  into  literature,  not  be 
the  triumph  of  the  real  hero  of  the  story.  He  might  share  in  it  at  the 
time,  but  his  heart  will  be  in  the  mood  of  Tchaikovsky's  finale. 

"This  experiment,  unique  in  form  and  unique  in  success,  is  carried 
through  on  two  themes:  the  desperate  first  subject,  with  its  curious 
arrangement  of  crossing  parts  in  the  first  four  bars,  and  a  consolatory 
second  subject. 

"There  is  no  development,  but  the  second  subject  is  worked  up  to  a 
great  climax,  which  leads,  after  some  dramatic  pauses,  to  the  recapit- 
ulation. In  this  the  first  subject  reaches  a  still  greater  climax,  which 
lies  down  until  a  distant  stroke  of  a  gong  (the  most  ominous  sound  in 
the  orchestra,  if  discreetly  used)  brings  back  the  second  subject,  now 
in  B  minor  and  in  a  mood  of  vuter  despair.  And  so  the  music  of  the 
whole  symphony  dies  away  in  the  darkness  with  which  it  began." 

J.  N.  B. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  December  10 


Programme 


Mozart Symphony  in  D  major   ("Haffner"),  Koechel  No.  385 

1.  Allegro  con  spirito 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 

William  Schuman Symphony  No.  3 

(In  two  parts,  and  four  movements) 

I.    a)  Passacaglia  b)  Fugue 

II.    c)  Chorale  d)  Toccata 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non   troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionate 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR   ("Haffner"),  K.  No.  385 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  July,  1782  (as  a  serenade),  and  shortly  performed 
in  Salzburg.  The  music  in  revised  form  was  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Mozart  in 
Vienna,  March  22,  1783. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

"This  symphony,"  wrote  Philip  Hale,  "was  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Orchestral  Union,  December  21,  1859,  and  May  1,  1861.  No  doubt  there  were 
earlier  performances." 

The  first  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  January   10,   1885. 

SOMETIMES  composers  have  by  chance  left  a  written  record  of  their 
progress  in  the  composing  of  a  particular  work,  and  the  attendant 
circumstances.  The  information  can  be  illuminating;  in  the  case  of  the 
"Haffner"  Symphony,  as  referred  to  in  Mozart's  letters  to  his  father, 
it  is  astonishing.  This  important  score,  which  succeeding  generations 
have  cherished  as  a  little  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  merest  routine  "job,"  undertaken  grudgingly  in  a  few  hasty 
hours  between  more  important  matters. 

The  "Haffner"  Symphony  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Haffner  Sere- 
nade, which  was  written  six  years  before  (1776)  at  Salzburg.  Sigmund 
Haffner,  a  prosperous  merchant  and  Burgermeister  of  the  town,  had 
commissioned  the  Serenade  from  the  twenty-year-old  Mozart  for  the 
wedding  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth.  In  July,  1782,  Mozart  in  Vienna 
received  from  his  father  an  urgent  order  for  a  new  serenade  to  be 
hastily  composed  and  dispatched  to  Salzburg  for  some  festivity  at  the 
Haffner  mansion.  The  commission  was  inconvenient.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  re-arranging  for  wind  instruments  his  latest  opera,  "Die 
Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail/'  which  had  been  mounted  on  July  16. 
He  was  distracted,  too,  by  the  immediate  prospect  of  his  marriage  with 
Constanze  Weber.  The  domestic  situation  of  Constanze  had  become 
impossible  for  her.  Mozart's  father  still  withheld  his  consent.  Mozart, 
aware  of  his  family's  obligations  to  the  Haffners,  anxious  ai  the 
moment,  no  doubt,  to  propitiate  his  father,  agreed  to  provide  the 
required  music.  He  wrote  under  date  of  July  20: 

"I  have  certainly  enough  to  do,  for  by  Sunday  week  my  opera  must 
be  arranged  for  wind  instruments,  or  someone  else  will  get  the  start 
of  me,  and  reap  the  profits;  and  now  I  have  to  write  a  new  symphony 
[serenade]  I  How  will  it  be  possible!  You  would  not  believe  how 
difficult  it  is  to  arrange  a  work  like  this  for  harmony,  so  that  it  may 
preserve  its  effects,  and  yet  be  suitable  for  wind  instruments.  Well, 
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I  must  give  up  my  nights  to  it,  for  it  cannot  be  done  any  other  way; 
and  to  you,  my  dear  father,  they  shall  be  devoted.  You  shall  certainly 
receive  something  every  post-day,  and  I  will  work  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, short  of  sacrificing  good  writing  to  haste." 

Just  a  week  later  he  had  only  the  opening  allegro  ready: 

"You  will  make  a  wry  face  when  you  see  only  the  first  allegro;  but 
it  could  not  be  helped,  for  I  was  called  upon  to  compose  a  Nacht 
Musique  in  great  haste  —  but  only  for  wind  instruments,  or  else  I 
could  have  used  it  for  you.  On  Wednesday,  the  31st,  I  will  send  the 
two  minuets,  the  andante,  and  the  last  movement:  if  I  can  I  will  send 
a  march  also;  if  not,  you  must  take  that  belonging  to  the  Haffner 
music,  which  is  very  little  known.  I  have  written  it  in  D,  because  you 
prefer  it." 

Another  letter  in  the  promised  four  days  asked  for  further  grace  — 
the  composer,  with  all  his  alacrity,  was  incapable  of  writing  inferior 
music: 

"You  see  that  my  will  is  good,  but  if  one  cannot  do  a  thing  — why 
one  cannot!  I  cannot  slur  over  anything,*  so  it  will  be  next  post-day 
before  I  can  send  you  the  whole  symphony.  I  could  have  sent  you  the 
last  number,  but  I  would  rather  send  all  together  —  that  way  the 
postage  is  less;  extra  postage  has  already  cost  me  three  gulden." 

Mozart  was  as  good  as  his  word.  One  week  later,  a  bridegroom  of 
three  days,  he  dispatched  the  last  item  in  fulfillment  of  his  order:  a 
new  march  movement.  "I  hope  it  will  arrive  in  good  time,"  he  wrote 
(August  7),  "and  that  you  will  find  it  to  your  taste." 

Needing  a  new  symphony  for  a  concert  which  he  gave  in  Vienna  the 
following  February,  he  thought  of  the  serenade  he  had  written  for 
Salzburg  five  months  before.  He  could  easily  transform  it  into  a  sym- 
phony by  dropping  the  march  and  additional  minuet,  and  adding  two 
flutes  and  two  clarinets  to  the  opening  movement  and  finale.  He  re- 
veals to  us  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  score,  which  his  father  sent 
him  on  request,  that  its  writing  must  indeed  have  been  as  casual  as 
the  summer  correspondence  had  implied:  "The  new  Haffner  Sym- 
phony has  quite  astonished  me,  for  I  did  not  remember  a  word  of  it 
['ich  wusste  kein  Wort  mehr  davon'],  and  it  must  be  very  effective." 

The  concert  of  March  22,  1783,  is  a  commentary  upon  the  custom 
of  the  period.  It  included,  besides  this  symphony,  two  concertos  in 
which  the  composer  played,  a  Sinfonia  Concertante,  a  symphony  finale, 
an  improvisation  by  Mozart,  and,  interspersed,  four  arias  by  various 
singers. 


*  "Sie  sehen  dass  der  Willen  gut  ist;  allein  wenn  man  nicht  kann,  so  Jcann  man  nicht!  — 
Ich  mag  nichts  hinschm^iren." 

[OOPYEIQHTBD] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  William  Howard  Schuman 
Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


This  symphony  was  completed  last  January  and  had  its  first  performance  at 
these  concerts  October  17.  On  the  title  page  is  inscribed,  "This  work  is  for  Serge 
Koussevitzky." 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
E-flat  clarinet,  two  B-flat  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  four  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
xylophone,  and  strings.  Additional  instruments  are  listed  as  optional  but  not 
obligatory:  "To  obtain  the  best  results,  they  are  most  desirable."  They  are  a  third  1 
flute  and  second  piccolo^  a  third  oboe,  a  third  bassoon  and  contra-bassoon,  a  quartet 
of  horns,  and  a  piano. 

WILLIAM  Schuman's  First  Symphony,  for  chamber  orchestra,  was 
composed  in  1935.  His  Second  Symphony,  in  one  movement, 
was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  17,  1939. 
He  completed  his  Fourth  Symphony  last  August. 

The  new  Symphony  No.  3  is  in  two  parts,  with  two  connected 
movements  in  each. 

Part  1.  The  Passacaglia  theme  (in  triple  beat)  is  given  by  the 
violas,  followed  in  turn  on  rising  semi-tones  by  the  string  sections  and 
then  the  winds.  This  development  is  in  strict  four-part  canon.  As  the 
strings  complete  the  canonic  line,  they  reinforce  (pizzicato)  the  wind 
instruments.  The  variation  which  follows  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  theme 
by  trumpets  and  trombones  against  a  string  background  of  consistent 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  texture.  A  transition,  whose  melodic  material 
refers  to  the  theme,  leads  to  the  next  variation.  Here  the  wood  winds 
have  melodic  variations  against  a  harmonic  background  with  i-hythms 
related  to  a  fragment  of  the  theme.  Another  transition  leads  to  the 
final  two  variations.  The  first  of  these  is  a  long  melodic  version  of  the 
theme  (violins)  which  continues  with  the  canonic  material  of  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  The  background  consists  of  flowing  figures  in 
the  lower  strings.  The  dynamics  are  at  first  soft  and  the  note  durations 
long.  As  the  dynamics  increase,  the  note  durations  become  faster  and 
an  agitated  section  is  reached.  A  climax  leads  to  the  final  variation. 
Here  the  strings  set  a  characteristic  harmonic  and  rhythmic  back- 
ground. The  four  trombones  give  the  final  summary  of  the  Passacaglia 
theme.  This  leads  without  pause  into  the  Fugue. 

The  subject  (Vigoroso  —  in  common  time)  is  related  in  pitch  design 
to  the  Passacaglia  theme,  but  is  of  a  very  different  rhythmic  nature.  It 
is  stated  in  turn  by  the  horns  (supported  pizzicato  by  the  violas  and 
'cellos),  violins,  violas  and  'cellos,  tuba  and  basses,  wood  winds,  trom- 
bones, and  finally  trumpets.  Save  for  the  horns  there  is  a  three  and 
one-half  bar  codetta  after  each  entrance.  The  opening  section  of  the 
Fugue  relates  to  the  same  section  of  the  Passacaglia.  The  entrances  are 
on  rising  semi -tones  from  B-flat  through  E;  the  Passacaglia  entrances 
were  from  E  through  B-flat.  The  development  is  also  canonic  and  in 
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the  Fugue  runs  into  seven  parts.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  the 
four  trumpets  have  an  extended  episode  leading  to  a  transition  in  the 
wood  winds  and  horns  to  the  first  variation  on  the  Fugue  subject.  This 
is  stated  by  the  English  horn  unaccompanied.  The  extended  develop- 
ments which  follow  are  for  wood  winds  and  strings  only.  A  climax  is 
reached  with  the  entrance  of  the  timpani  soon  joined  by  the  strings 
in  setting  a  characteristic  rhythmic  background  against  the  second 
variation  of  the  Fugue  subject.  After  development  of  this  variation, 
the  final  section  begins.  In  it  there  are  three  elements:  an  organ  point 
around  E-flat  (related  to  the  preceding  variation),  a  third  variation  of 
the  subject  in  dialogue  form  between  wood  winds  and  strings,  and  a 
melodic  dialogue  between  trombones  and  horns.  There  is  a  coda 
wherein  the  Fugue  subject  in  an  altered  augmentation  is  set  against 
the  first  variation.  Continuation  of  these  lines  and  the  introduction  of 
related  materials  brings  Part  One  to  a  close. 

Part  2.  The  Chorale  {Andantino  -in  common  time)  opens  with 
an  introduction  in  the  violas  and  'cellos  divided.  The  Chorale  melody 
is  then  given  by  the  solo  trumpet.  It  is  a  variation  of  the  Passacaglia 
theme.  The  movement  is  concerned  with  various  treatments  and  ex- 
tensions of  this  Chorale.  The  last  movement  follows  without  pause. 

The  Toccata,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  display  piece.  The  rhythm 
for  the  principal  theme  is  first  given  by  the  snare  drum.  The  opening 
developments,  as  in  Part  One,  are  canonic.  A  transition  leads  into 
a  cadenza-like  section  for  all  the  strings.  The  closing  sections  of  the 
work  include  a  rhythmic  treatment  of  the  Chorale,  developments  of 
the  Toccata  theme  and  new  material. 

The  composer  attended  the  public  schools  in  New  York,  and  gradu- 
ated with  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  from 
Columbia  University.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of 
Charles  Haubiel  in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more 
general  sense  with  Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy, 
in  Salzburg,  Austria.  He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
College,  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  is  interested  in  problems  of 
progressive  education  in  relation  to  the  arts.  He  held  a  Guggenheim 
fellowship    (1939-40,  1940-41). 

In  addition  to  his  Second  Symphony,  Schuman's  American  Festival 
Overture,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1939  for  special  concerts  of 
American  music  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  first  per- 
formed at  one  of  these  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939. 
It  was  repeated  at  the  concerts  in  the  ensuing  season,  November  17. 
The  music  of  William  Schuman  was  first  performed  by  a  major  or- 
chestra when  his  Second  Symphony  was  introduced  in  Boston.  Since 
then,  his  music  has  been  played  by  a  number  of  our  orchestras.  He 
composed  a  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in  1938.  For  chorus 
and  orchestra  he  has  written  "Prologue"  and  the  secular  Cantata  No.  1, 
"This  Is  Our  Time";   also  for  chorus  are  "Pioneers,"   "Prelude  for 
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of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  exceptional 

i  of  tone.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  magnificent 
which  are  priceless  museum  pieces.  The  wonderful 
of  this  orchestra,  lose  nothing  in  a  Victor  Higher 

ar   them   mellow,  pure,  transcendently   beautiful,  as 

age. 

Formances  for  which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
specially  famous  are  on  Victor  Records.  This  is  true 
s  of  the  world  as  well.  Hear  a  symphonic  concert  of 
new  Victor  Higher  Fidelity  Records  at  your  dealer's! 


A  MUSICAL  EVENT 

0  7  A    D  T         SYMPHONY    No.    29,    IN    A    MAJOR 
^^"     ■  SYMPHONY    No.    34,    IN    C    MAJOR 

Lphony  Orchestra,  under  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  in  honor  of 
ial  Year.  Victor  Album  M-795  —  5  Records,  $5.00. 
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Women's  Voices,"  "Choral  Etude,"  and  "Four  Choral  Canons."  The 
composer  writes  that  the  first  two  symphonies  and  the  piano  concerto 
are  now  under  revision,  and  that  a  piece  for  school  bands  called 
"Newsreel"  is  in  progress. 

Chamber  music  in  addition  to  the  First  Symphony  mentioned  above 
includes  three  string  quartets  and  a  few  smaller  pieces. 

Paul  Rosenfeld  wrote  of  William  Schuman  for  The '  Musical 
Quarterly  in  July,  1939,  on  the  basis  of  the  music  he  had  heard:  "A 
previous  season  had  brought  to  light  his  very  shapely  Second  String 
Quartet  and  revealed  among  other  facts  the  modernity  of  his  style. 
It  is  entirely  a  melodic  one.  The  harmonic  consistency  is  unusually 
distinguished;  the  counterpoint  is  very  openly  spaced.  The  Quartet's 
melodic  lines  were  noticeably  long:  the  middle  movement  indeed  is  a 
piece  of  beautifully  sustained  song  pervaded  by  a  sensuousness  not  in- 
variably to  be  found  in  modern  music.  The  sonorities  are  fresh  and 
singularly  crystalline.  Schuman  once  had  frequented  Tin-Pan  Alley; 
there,  perhaps,  he  had  developed  the  virtuosity  apparent  in  his  in- 
strumental style.  Later  he  began  loathing  what  he  was  doing  there, 
loathing  what  the  others  were  doing,  the  others  he  was  obliged  contin- 
ually to  meet.  Then  he  heard  'Till  Eulenspiegel'  and  the  Symphony 
of  Franck.  Besides,  novel  sounds  haunting  his  imagination  were 
prompting  him  to  serious  work.  And  Tin-Pan  Alley  suddenly  became 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

"In  the  Second  Symphony  his  structural  style  has  energy  and  gran- 
deur. The  effects  are  large  and  ample,  the  feeling  is  elevated.  Again 
the  instrumentation  is  strikingly  fresh,  plainly  that  of  a  musician  with 
a  new  sonority.  The  raucous  and  sensuous  sound  reflects  the  world  of 
mechanism  and  industrial  techniques;  its  closer  parallels  are  in  Varese 
and  Chavez;  but  it  is  clear  and  firm  in  its  own  way.  One  hears  it  in 
the  lowing,  groaning  ox-horn-like  onset  of  the  piece  and  the  jagged 
principal  subject.  The  Symphony  testifies  to  the  presence  of  some- 
thing primitive  in  the  composer's  feeling,  a  fierceness  and  an  earthi- 
ness.  Indeed,  a  fixed  and  almost  murderous  vehemence  seems  to  ex- 
press itself  in  the  ostinato  of  the  initial  movement.  And  the  feeling 
plainly  is  unified.  .  .  .  While  the  ostinato  of  the  opening  movement  has 
an  almost  painful  insistence,  it  differs  thoroughly  from  that  of  Ravel's 
Bolero;  there  is  continual  melodic  contrast  and  development.  The 
warm,  very  slow  second  movement  again  has  the  unmistakable  accent 
of  passion  and  achieves  a  small  climax.  And  while  there  seem  to  be  a 
couple  of  repetitious  measures  in  the  finale,  the  movement  builds  up 
strongly  to  the  end.  One  has  the  sense  of  some  force,  originally  fixed 
and  deadly,  which  is  subjected  to  a  new  incarnation,  and  finally  moves 

joyously  unified  and  with  a  gesture  of  embrace  out  towards  life." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

A  SECOND   "FIRST"   PERFORMANCE 

{Brahms'  Fourth  Symphony) 

Recollections  of  Brahms  and  Biilow  by  Frederic  Lamond 

(Translated  from  the  Berlin   Vossische  Zeitung,  October  5,   1933) 


There  are  only  a  few  musicians  still  living  who  can  boast  the 
honor  of  having  played  with  Hans  von  Biilow  (the  "little"  great 
artist,  as  Tchaikovsky  once  jokingly  named  him),  in  the  musical  life 
of  Central  Europe  during  the  years  1884,  1885,  and  1886.  Biilow,  as 
leader  of  the  Hofkapelle  at  Meiningen,  made  concert  tours  (cru- 
sades, one  might  call  them)  extending  through  the  year.  This  breaker 
of  paths  thus  carried  into  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  what 
was  to  be  a  later  development  of  orchestral  conducting. 

Biilow  in  the  middle  eighties,  as  I  recall  him,  was  in  better  health 
than  later,  when  he  removed  to  Hamburg  and  took  over  the  direction 
of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts.  In  the  Meiningen  period  I  had 
the  privilege  of  observing  Biilow  through  weeks  of  daily  rehearsals 
in  the  old  Hoftheater.  He  was  almost  always  in  good  spirits;  his  oc- 
casional explosions  quickly  expended  themselves,  and  left  no  linger- 
ing traces  either  about  him  or  in  the  orchestra.  The  rehearsals  lasted 
from  nine  o'clock  until  one.  In  the  afternoons  the  strings  were  taken 
over  by  concertmaster  Fleischhauer,  while  the  clarinetist,  the  famous 
Richard  Miihlfeldt,  took  each  wind  player  alone  and  then  drilled 
them  in  groups.  Sundays  excepted,  the  rehearsals  went  on  daily 
through  four  weeks  with  iron  industry  and  the  greatest  precision. 
In  concert,  the  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  wood  and  brass 
players  all  stood  before  their  desks;  only  the  violoncellists  and 
double-basses  remained  seated.  The  piano  concertos  of  Brahms  and 
those  of  Beethoven  in  G  and  E-flat  were  so  thoroughly  studied  that 
they  were  played  without  a  leader,  Biilow  himself  taking  the  piano 
part. 

At  the  end  of  September,  1885,  there  came  to  Meiningen  the  manu- 
script of  the  Fourth  Symphony  of  Brahms,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
master  himself  arrived.  I  remember  how  Biilow  reproached  Brahms 
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about  it,  protesting  that  so  valuable  a  manuscript  as  the  Symphony 
had  been  sent  to  Meiningen  by  simple  post  without  registration! 

''What  would  have  happened  if  the  package  had  been  lost?"  asked 
Biilow. 

"Well,  I  should  have  had  to  compose  the  symphony  again,"*  was 
Brahms'  gruff  answer.  Brahms,  leading  the  rehearsals  himself,  said 
repeatedly  to  the  orchestra:  "Only  wait.  Gentlemen,  until  Biilow 
conducts  it,  then  you  will  hear  something!" 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  notable  Sunday  in  October,  1885,  when 
the  Fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  public  performance.  The  concert 
began  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  First  the  Academic  Overture 
was  played,  then  Adolf  Brodsky  played  the  Violin  Concerto,  and 
the  Fourth  Symphony  closed  the  programme.  After  the  Symphony, 
which  brought  little  applause,  the  theatre  emptied  itself;  I  went  to 
my  dressing  room  behind  the  stage  and  was  about  to  go  home.  The 
members  of  the  orchestra  were  putting  their  instruments  away  and 
some  had  already  left  when  the  young  Richard  Strauss,  the  second 
Kapellmeister  in  Meiningen,  came  running  up  and  called  to  me: 
"Lamond,  help  me  bring  the  orchestra  players  together;  the  Duke 
wishes  to  have  the  symphony  played  again  for  himself  alone."  I  got 
hold  of  the  second  horn  player,  while  Strauss  mustered  one  player 
after  another.  The  theatre  was  dimly  lighted  and  no  one  had  per- 
mission to  enter  the  auditorium.  I  slipped  out  on  the  stage.  Through 
the  peek-hole  in  the  curtain  I  could  see  the  silhouette  of  Brahms  at 
the  conductor's  desk,  and  about  him  the  intent,  deeply  absorbed 
faces  of  the  orchestra  players,  who  looked  ghostly  in  the  dim  light. 
The  loge  in  which  the  Duke  sat  was  also  in  semi-darkness;  and  now 
there  began  for  the  second  time  a  performance  of  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony! 

The  performance  stays  vividly  in  my  mind.  I  have  heard  con- 
summate performances  in  later  years,  but  never  has  the  overpower- 
ing and  masterly  finale  sounded  with  such  conviction  as  in  the  dark- 
ened empty  theatre  where  Brahms,  like  a  mightly  conjuror,  played 
with  the  assembled  group  of  musicians  for  the  listening  Duke  of 
Meiningen.  .  .  . 

When  the  last  notes  had  sounded,  I  left  the  theatre  with  a  sense 
of  having  undergone  the  highest  experience  which  life  had  ever  be- 
stowed upon  me! 


*"Na,   dann  hatte  icb  die  Sinfonle  halt'   noch  einmal  komponieren  miissen." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.  98 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Completed  in  1885,  the  Fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningea, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

THE  Brahms  of  1885,  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  revered  every- 
where by  virtue  of  his  first  three  symphonies,  had  every  reason  to 
rest  secure  in  a  foregone  acceptance  of  his  Fourth,  which  he  completed 
that  summer.  Yet  there  are  signs  that  the  composer  who,  after  many 
a  " Konzertwinter ,"  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  his  public  as  well  as  his 
music,  was  far  from  easy  in  his  mind  about  the  coming  performance. 
He  undoubtedly  realized  that  most  people,  missing  certain  bright  and 
immediately  engaging  qualities  which  had  won  them  to  the  Second 
and  Third,  would  be  disappointed  at  the  rather  sombre  hues,  the  more 
massive  and  stately  beauties  this  one  contained.  He  must  further  have 
known  that  the  bulk  of  its  intricate  workmanship  was  bound  to  be  but 
dimly  comprehended  for  a  long  time. 

Even  the  inner  circle,  skilled  musicians  as  they  were,  shook  their 
heads  rather  dubiously  over  the  new  score,  and  when  Brahms,  with 
Ignatz  Briill,  played  his  usual  two  pianoforte  version  to  some  friends 
in  Vienna  before  the  public  performance,  Hanslick  is  said  to  have 
"sighed  heavily"  after  the  first  movement,  and  remarked,  with  cheer- 
ful bluntness:  "Really,  you  know,  it  sounds  to  me  like  two  tremen- 
dously witty  people  arguing!"  Kalbeck  was  convinced  that  the 
symphony  seriously  threatened  the  reputation  of  Brahms.  The  com- 
poser cautiously  entrusted  it  to  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  Meiningen 
and  Billow's  ducal  orchestra  for  the  first  performance.  He  was  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  Billow's  offer  of  his  orchestra  for  trial  rehearsal, 
and  wrote  to  him:  "I  have  often  while  composing  [the  symphony], 
had  a  pleasing  vision  of  rehearsing  it  in  a  nice  leisurely  way  —  a  vision 
that  I  still  have,  although  I  wonder  whether  it  will  ever  have  any 
other  audience  I" 

Of  the  first  performance,  at  Meiningen,  Florence  May  has  often  been 
quoted  to  show  that  the  work  took  at  once  with  the  public.  She  wrote 
that  the  "new  symphony  was  enthusiastically  received,"  that  "unsuc- 
cessful efforts  were  made  by  the  audience  to  obtain  a  repetition  of  the 
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third  movement/'  and  that  the  close  "was  followed  by  the  emphatic 
demonstration  incident  to  a  great  success."  Against  this  is  the  evidence 
of  Frederic  Lamond,  a  living  eye-witness,  who  wrote  in  the  Berlin 
"Vossische  Zeitung"  (October  5,  1933)  that  the  symphony  "brought 
little  applause."  There  is  every  indication  that  the  E  minor  sym- 
phony was  not  clearly  understood  for  a  long  while.  A  new  symphony 
by  Brahms  was  at  that  time  considered  an  event,  the  more  so  when  the 
revered  composer  conducted  it.  The  crusading  Biilow  improved  the 
occasion  by  repeating  it  at  Meiningen,  by  taking  his  orchestra  and  the 
composer  himself  up  and  down  the  Rhine  with  it,  and  into  Holland. 
The  first  performance  in  Vienna  (on  January  17,  under  Richter) 
caused  a  stir,  and  Billroth  gave  a  dinner  to  Brahms  and  his  friends. 
But  though  the  Viennese  applauded  and  praised  the  eminent  musician 
who  had  dwelt  among  them  for  thirty  years  past,  the  symphony,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  May,  "did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience 
in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors." 
The  unfrivolous  Leipzig,  which  had  held  off  from  the  "two  predeces- 
sors," took  at  once  to  the  Fourth,  and  the  critic  Vogl  smiled  upon  the 
finale  for  the  "spirit  of  Bach"  that  was  in  it.  Hamburg  (where  the 
symphony  was  heard  on  April  9)  was  of  course  proud  of  her  native 
son,  and  the  critic  Josef  Sittard  of  that  city  praised  the  symphony  as 
»"of  monumental  significance,"  basing  his  award  on  the  doubtful  virtue 
of  its  "rigorous  and  even  grim  earnestness." 

That  orchestras  found  the  E  minor  a  formidable  task  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  had  secured  the  score  for  its 
first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
November  29,  1886,  was  forced  to  postpone  the  event  for  further  re- 
hearsal, meanwhile  yielding  the  honor  to  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  who 
played  it  in  New  York,  December  11.  Miss  May,  writing  her  book 
twenty  years  later,  can  only  claim  for  Brahms'  last  symphony  that  it 
then  had  the  highest  regard  of  musicians,  that  it  had  "been  growing 
slowly  into  general  knowledge  and  favor,  and  will,  it  may  be  safely 
predicted,  become  still  more  deeply  rooted  in  its  place  amongst  the 
composer's  most  widely  valued  works." 

Still  more  time  has  passed;  the  "remote"  Brahms,  the  "unapproach- 
able" Brahms  has  somehow  vanished  into  history  or  oblivion,  and  an 
audience,  quite  unconcerned  with  technical  intricacies,  sits  before  the 
once  dread  symphony  in  anticipation  of  the  true  grandeur,  the  direct 
poetry,  the  fine  sobriety  of  mellowed  coloring  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  composer's  riper  years. 


Karl  Geiringer,  in   "Brahms,  His  Life  and  Work,"  writes  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony: 
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"This  last  symphonic  work  of  the  master  is  more  stringent  and  more 
compact  than  the  previous  three.  More  than  ever  before  was  Brahms's 
mind  directed  towards  the  past.  He  found  a  wealth  of  inspiration  in 
pre-classical  music,  which  revealed  peculiar  possibilities  of  enriching 
his  musical  language.  The  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
largely  characteristic  of  the  whole  work.  Distinctive  of  the  later 
Brahms'  is  the  art  with  which  an  ample  and  far-flung  theme  is  de- 
veloped from  a  motive  of  only  two  notes;  and  no  less  so  is  the  assur- 
ance with  which  the  imitation  of  the  theme  in  the  wood  wind  is 
employed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  theme  itself.  Again,  the  clear 
and  passionless  tranquillity  of  this  idea,  equally  remote  from  pain  and 
joy,  is  characteristic  of  this  period  of  his  work.  The  movement  has  no 
motto,  like  those  of  the  first  three  Symphonies.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
logical  progression  of  ideas  in  this  piece  is  so  compelling  that  there 
is  no  need  of  a  closer  linking  of  the  different  sections  by  a  special 
expedient;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Symphony  possesses,  in  the  Finale ^ 
a  movement  of  such  iron  resolution  and  concentration  that  a  similar 
formation  in  the  first  movement  had  to  be  avoided.  The  Andante 
moderato  with  its  four  monumental  introductory  bars,  allotted  to  the 
horns  and  wood  wind,  leads  off  in  the  ancient  Phrygian  mode.  Slowly 
the  warm  and  fragrant  E  major  makes  itself  heard.  Notwithstanding 
its  wonderfully  tender  song-theme  introduced  by  the  'cellos,  this  whole 
movement  seems  to  lie,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  an  inevitable 
fate.  A  sturdy,  high-spirited  Allegro  giocoso  follows.  If  the  first  two 
movements  and  the  Finale  seem  inspired  by  Sophocles'  tragedies,  which 
Brahms  had  read  about  this  time  in  his  friend  Professor  Wendt's  trans- 
lation, this  movement  seems  to  be  sponsored  by  Breughel.  A  sturdy 
gaiety  reigns  supreme,  and  the  orchestration  is  broader  and  more 
plastic,  more  calculated  to  secure  massive  effects.  The  master  supple- 
mented the  scoring  of  both  the  preceding  movements  by  the  addition 
of  piccolo  flute,  counter-bassoon,  and  a  third  kettle-drum.  The  Finale 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  work.  Just  as  Brahms  took  leave 
of  his  chamber  music,  so,  too,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  symphonic  crea- 
tions with  a  movement  in  variations.  These  are  of  the  type  which  he 
employed  in  the  Finale  of  his  Haydn  Variations,  i.e.,  the  Chaconne  or 
Passacaglia.  A  simple  theme  of  eight  bars  which  is  repeated  thirty-one 
times,  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  voices,  without  a  single  modu- 
lation or  transitional  passage,  provides  the  framework  of  this  move- 
ment." 


The  musical  wise  men  of  the  time  were  not  unnaturally  agog  to  find 
that  Brahms  had  taken  from  Bach  so  rigid  and  constricted  a  form  as 
the  passacaglia,  and  had  calmly  broken  all  symphonic  precedent  by 
using  it  for  a  finale.  Brahms  accomplished  the  impossible  by  repeating 
his  stately  theme  (wherein  the  trombones  make  their  first  appearance) 
through  many  variations,  with  scarcely  an  extra  transitional  bar,  and 
yet  avoiding  all  sense  of  patchiness  or  tedious  reiteration.  That  the 
movement  shows  never  a  "joint,"  but  is  broadly,  majestically  fluent, 
that  it  progresses  with  the  variety,  the  sweep  of  a  symphonic  form,  is 
attributable  to  Brahms'  particular  craftiness  in  the  manipulation  of 
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voices  and  harmonic  color.  Brahms'  first  apostles  feared  lest  the  details 
of  this  structural  marvel  be  lost  upon  the  general  public.  Joachim, 
first  introducing  the  symphony  to  Berlin  (February  i,  1886)  announced 
the  last  movement  as  "variations,"  and  had  the  theme  printed  in  the 
programme.  On  early  Boston  Symphony  Programmes  the  movement 
appears  as  Ciaconna.*  In  assuming  that  the  listener  would  find  the 
movement  as  a  whole  too  much  for  him,  the  scholars  may  have  under- 
rated both  Brahms  and  his  public.  The  composer,  as  the  Leipzig  critic 
Vogl  astutely  remarked  after  the  first  performance  there,  "kept  its 
contrapuntal  learning  subordinate  to  its  poetic  contents."  If  the 
Quintet  from  Die  Meistersinger  or  the  finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony 
were  to  the  uninitiated  nothing  clearer  than  a  tangle  of  counterpoint, 
then  Wagner  and  Mozart  would  be  far  lesser  composers  than  they  are. 
Just  so,  the  broad  lines  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  are  not  obscured 
to  the  general  vision  by  its  profusion  of  detail.  Nor  does  the  layman 
miss  the  nobility  and  sweep  of  Brahms'  tonal  architecture. 


*  The  difference  between  a  passacaglia  and  a  chaconne  is  a  rare  subject  for  hair-splitting. 
No  doubt  a  goodly  array  of  weighty  opinions  could  be  assembled  to  establish,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Brahms'  finale  is  indubitably  a  passacaglia,  and  a  no  less  learned  case  could  be 
made  that  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  a  chaconne.  A  plausible  argument  for  the  latter  is  made 
by  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius,  on  his  "Analytic  Symphony  Series" :  "The  Finale  is  a  chaconne," 
Dr.  Goetschius  begins,  confidently.  "Brahms  gave  it  no  name,  and  it  has  been  called  by  some 
writers  a  Passacaglia.  This  uncertainty  is  not  strange,  since  those  two  old  Dances  were 
almost  identical,  and  their  titles  are  usually  considered  interchangeable.  Still,  there  are 
several  traits  which  assign  this  a  place  in  the  category  of  the  chaconnes:  (1)  The  fact  that 
the  theme  is  conceived,  not  as  a  bass  ('ostinato'),  but  as  a  melody,  and  is  placed  often  in 
the  upper  voice;  (2)  the  exclusively  homophonic  texture  of  the  variations;  (3)  the  frequent, 
and  not  unimportant  alteration  of  the  endings  of  the  theme.  In  a  word,  selecting  Bach  as 
arbiter,  this  set  of  variations  is  closer  akin  to  Bach's  Chaconne  for  Solo  Violin,  than  to  his 
great   Passacaglia   for  the   Organ." 
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CONTAINING:   Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

**t^  ^Musical  education  in   One  Volume'^ 
^^'^oston's  Remarkable  ^ook  of  Knowledge'' 

Lawrence  Oilman  in  the   N.   Y.  Herala  and  Tribune 
Price  ^6.oo  per  volume 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

b^r  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also  Sprach  Zarathustra Strauss 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio  ( Jestis  Marfa  Sanroma,  Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist ) Prokofieff 

Concerto   No.   12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

filegie   (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti) Faur6 

"Enchanted   Lake"     Liadov 

Fair  Harvard  Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

"La  Mer"  ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"  Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  M6re  L'Oye   ( Mother  Goose ) Ravel 

Missa    Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums) Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet    Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El   Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses") Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major  ("Spring") Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian") Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  ("PathCtique") Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished" ) Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major   Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ( "Surprise") Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Waltz    (from   Strine  Serenade) Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    ( Vienna   Blood ) Strauss 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  ^-  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art.'* 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


BALDWIN    PIANOS 

SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY 

IN  ANN  ARBOR  BY 


SMILEY  BROTHERS  MUSIC 
COMPANY 

110  East  Vernor  Highway 
Detroit,  Mich. 

BALDWIN    ALSO    BUILDS 
HAMILTON,  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD   PIANOS 


THE  TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

FOUNDED   BY  EDWARD  DRUMMOND   LIBBEY 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
CONCERT  FOR  MEMBERS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY  CONDUCT- 
ING, IN  THE  PERISTYLE  ON  THE 
EVENING  OF  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER 
ELEVENTH,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED 
AND  FORTY-ONE,  AT  EIGHT-THIRTY 


EXHIBITION 

During  the  month  of  January 
there  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
Northeast  Asiatic  Art  in  Gal- 
leries 15, 16, 17  and  19,  which 
will  include  the  comparatively 
little 'known  arts  of  Korea, 
Manchoukuo,  Mongolia  and 
Tibet. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  CONDUCTING 


PROGRAM 


Ravel 


Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin 
Prelude 
Forlane 
Menuet 
Rigaudon 


Barber 


Essay  For  Orchestra 


Strauss 


Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Opus  28 


INTERMISSION 


Beethoven 


Symphony  No,  3  in  E  Flat  MAjor,  Opus  55 

(Eroica) 
Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre :  Adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 
Finale :  Allegro  molto 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 

MEMORIAL     HALL 

Columbus,  Ohio 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER   12th,  1941 

"Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin,"   Suite Ravel 

I.      Prelude 
II.      Forlane 
III.     Menuet 
IV.      Rigaudon 

Essay   for   Orchestra Samuel   Barber 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 

Rougish  Manner,  in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28 Strauss 

INTERMISSION 

vSymphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.   74 Tschaikoxvsky 

I.      Adagio — Allegro  non  troppo 
II.      Allegro  con  grazio 
III.      Allegro  molto  vivace 
IV.      Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO  Courtesy  CORRIVEAU  &  SON 

18  North  3rd  St.,  Columbus,   Ohio 

Baldwin  Piano  Distributors — Central  Ohio 
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PROGRAM  NOTES 

Historical  and  descriptive  notes  by  John  N.  Burk 

Suite  for  Orchestra,  "Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin" 

("Couperin's  Tomb")  Maurice  Ravel 

(1875-lH3r) 

RAVEL,  according  to  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  was  "fond  of  looking  at  a  style  or  a 
period,  as  it  were,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  speculating  what  could  he  done 
with  it."  The  English  writer  considered  it  particularly  fortunate  that  the  French 
composer  was  moved  thus  to  regard  his  countryman  of  another  day,  Francois  Couperin, 
in  that  Ravel  incarnated  "the  very  spirit  of  the  precise  and  ordered  classicism  of  the 
eighteenth  century."  His  music  could  not  be  contained  in  any  but  a  shapely  mold, 
for  his  wit,  brilliant  and  jeweled  and  delicately  barbed,  "reminds  one  of  the  days 
when  such  things  were  said  with  a  shake  of  a  lace  handkerchief  and  a  wave  of  a 
porcelain  snuffbox." 

The  composer  was  first  engaged  on  this  particular  project,  conceived  as  a  })iano 
suite,  in  the  summer  of  1914.  The  exigencies  of  war  interrupted  his  thoughts  of  a 
fragile  musical  pcust,  and  it  was  not  until  1917  that  Ravel  resumed  and  completed  his 
piano  pieces.  There  were  six  m'ovements  —  Prelude,  Fugue,  Forlane,  Rigaudon,  Minuet, 
and  Toccata.  He  published  the  suite  in  1918,  in  memory  of  his  friends  killed  in  the 
war.  Later,  he  scored  four  movements  (omitting  the  fugue  and  the  toccata)  for  a 
small  orchestra.  The  orchestral  score  bears  on  dedication  other  than  that  implied  in 
the   title. 

'I'he  ''Prelude"  is  in  E  minor,  fif .  Ti-HJ;  the  "Forlane"  (an  old  dance  said  to  derive 
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Reserves  your  choice 
for  Christmas  delivery 


Used  small  size  Studio  Pianos  $125  and  up. 
Slightly  used  Spinets  from  $200 

Used   Stein  way,   Chickering,    Knabe,    i   Hfllf 
Mason    &    Hamlin,     Krakauer    and 
Kimball  Grands. 

Easiesl  Payments 


I 
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78  North  High  Street 
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Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor.  'Tathetique/'  op.  74 

Peter  Ilitsch  Tschaikowsky 

(18U0-189S) 

MANKIND^S  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  symphony,  which 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  had  plentiful  opportimity  to  observe,  was  circumstantially  com- 
bated by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were  careful  to  account  for  each  of  Tschai- 
kowsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893.  There  are  quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while 
he  was  at  work  upon  the  symtphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always 
in  a  tone  of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him  shortly  before  the 
performance  of  his  symphony;  Modeste  was  with  him  until  the  end.  Both  say  that  he 
was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death  was  mentioned  in  the  natural  course  of  conversa- 
tion at  the  funeral  of  his  friend  Zviereff  in  October.  Zviereff,  as  it  happened,  was  one 
of  several  friends  who  had  died  in  close  succession.  Tschaikowsky  talked  freely  with 
Kashkin  at  this  time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next  to  go?  "I  told  Peter," 
wrote  Kashkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He  disputed  the  likelihood,  yet  added 
that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and  happy,"  And  from  Modeste:  "A  few  years  ago  one 
such  grief  would  have  affected  Tschaikowsky  more  keenly  than  all  of  them  taken 
together  seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture."  And  elsewhere:  "From  the  time  of  his  return 
from  England  (in  June)  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Tschaikowsky  was  as  serene  and 
cheerful  as  at  any  period  in  his  existence." 

Modeste  follows  the  last  days  of  his  life,  day  by  day.  On  November  1st,  he  went 
to  the  theatre  with  friends,  was  "in  perfect  health."  Tschaikowsky  laughed  at  War- 
lam-off's  distaste  for  spiritualism  and  pre-occupation  with  death,  and  said :  "  'There  is 
still  time  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one.  At  any 
rate,  he  will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a  long  time.' — When 
we  walked  home  about  2  A.M.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  mind."  It  was  at  luncheon 
that  day   (November  3)   that  Tschaikowsky  drank  a  glass  of  water  that  had  not  been 
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-:-  -:-  THE    CONCERT    MAGAZINE  -:-  -:- 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
George  E.  Judd,  Manager  Charles  Spalding,  Asst.  Manager 

SATURDAY  EVENINa  DECEMBER  13,  at  8:30 

PROGRAM 

Symphony  in  D  major  (''Haffner''),  Koechel  No.  385 Mozart 

I.     Allegro  con  spirito 
II.     Andante 

III.  Menuetta 

IV.  Finale:     Presto    • 

Symphony  No.   3 William  Schuman 

(In  two  parts,  and  four  movements) 

I.  (a)  Passacaglia  (b)  Fugue 

II.  (c)  Chorale  (d)  Toccata 

INTERMISSION 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,''  Op.  74 ...Tchai\ovs\y 

I.     Adagio — Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  gra2;io 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:     Adagio  lamentoso 

KINDLY  CONSIDER   THOSE  BEHIND   YOU   AND   REMOVE  YOUR   HATS 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


Make  Your  Christmas 

an  even  Merrier  One! 

Enjoy   a   fine   Holiday  Dinner  in   an   atmos- 
phere sparkling  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Day. 


ROYAL  YORK 
DINING  ROOM 

Bigelow  at  Dithridge 


KING   EDWARD 
DINING  ROOM 

Craig  at  Bayard 


PITTSBURGH'S 


¥ 


LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  FURRIERS 


Lovely  Russian  Caracals 


AnUiocnxM.  ^^u^  Qocii 
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Originally  white,  these  choice  Pekin 
section  Caracul  lamhs  are  available 
in  black,  Kaffa  brown  and  grey. 
They're  highly  moired  pelts  .  .  . 
styles  show  both  fitted  dressmaker 
models  and  boxy  Princess  effects. 
These,  truly,  achieve  the  ultimate  in 
smart  dressiness. 

*  The  price  is  possible  only  because 
skins  were  bought  nearly  a  year  ago. 
Today,  such  pelts  are  practically 
unobtainable.  Choose  NOW  and  save 
one-third. 


BUDGET  and 
LAY  AW  AY  PLANS 


Two   highly   convenient   plans   for   purchasing 
make  ownership  of  a  fur  coat  an  easy  matter. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager  Charles  Spalding,  Asst.  Manager 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  14,  at  3 


PROGRAM 


'Xe  Tombeau  de  Couperin,"  Suite Ra    I 

L     Prelude 
II.     Forlane 

III.  Menuet 

IV.  Rigaudon 

Essay  for  Orchestra g^^^^l  ^^^^^^ 

"Till  EulenspiegeFs  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old -fashioned.  Roguish  Manner, 

in  Rondo  Form,^^  Op.  28 ^ \strauss 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 Brahms   '-. 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


KINDLY  CONSIDER   THOSE  BEHIND  YOU  AND  REMOVE  YOUR  HATS 


l>Oai?pi|m^  mr^ratl-airarhrr  nf  Ringing 

347   FIFTH    AVENUE  ^ 
ATlantic  6874  "     WAlnut  5922 


RALPH    LEWANDO 

(Graduate   Vienna   Conservatory) 
VIOLINIST  —  PEDAGOGUE 

Instructor  of  Many  Successful  Teachers  and  Players 
121  ELYSIAN  AVENUE  MONTROSE  0338 


PITTSBURGH  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

Major  subjects  applied  music,  theory  -  elementary,  advanced; 

artist    courses;    two-year    teacher    training.      Begin    any    time. 

Charter  member  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 

131   BELLEFIELD  AVENUE  Phone  MAyflower   1000 


JOSEPH    ESPOSITO,    Jr. 

PIANO 

Repertoire  -  Ensemble 
3273  W.  LIBERTY  AVENUE  Phone  LEhigh  8388 


Phone  ATlantic  7831 

BORIS  DOBROVOLSKY 

TEACHER   of  SINGING 
Cameo  BuUdlng,  347  Fifth   Avenue Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Amanda  Vierheller  —  Art  of  Singing 

CONCERT  —   LIEDER  —  ORATORIO  —  OPERA  —  Traditional  Acting 

Pittsburgh  Studio:  408  PENN  AVE.   -  AT.  5646    —    South   Hills:  3048  PIONEER  AVE.  -   LO.  2110 

Residence  —  234   BEAVER  STREET,  SEWICKLEY,    PA.  ■—  Sewickley  2047 


MAE   MacKJENZIE 

PIANO     PLAYING  JL.  MUSICIANSHIP 

Matthay  Principles  ^  Yorke  Trotter  Principles 

STUDIO:   224  WALLACE   BUILDING,   E.   E.  Phone.   HILAND  3030 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  presents 

PESCHA    KAGANina  Survey  of  Piano  Literature 

For  Information  Phone  Hiland  8200 


Studios: 

CHARLOTTE    GREGG    HOE 

...PIANO... 
Pupil  of  William  Mason  and  Perfleld   CreatlTe  Course 
Room   112  Schenley  Hotel— 403  Reymer  BIdg.                                                   SChenley  8643 

THE 
FILLION 
STUDIOS 


FERDINAND     FILLION      l       5321   Fifth   Avenue 
VIOLINIST  and  TEACHER  |         MAyflower  8300 

Instruction  for  Advanced  Students   &  Teachers 


ALL  NUMBERS  PERFORMED  AT  THIS  CONCERT 

CAN  BE  SECURED  AT  THE 

WAGNER-BUND  MUSIC  COMPANY 

HACKE   BLDG.,  207   FIFTH   AVE.  Phones,   ATlantic  7823-7824  PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


RALPH    B.    SAVAGE 

TEACHER     OF     SINGING 
APPOINTMENTS   ARRANGED   BY   PHONE   OR   AT   THE  STUDIO 
STUDIO:  237  FIFTH  AVE.   (Downtown)  Residence:  934  Bellefonte,   E.  E. 

Phone  ATlantic  4391  Phone  MAyflower  4749 


JOSEPHINE  V.  WATERHOUSE 

PIANO 

5730    HOWE   STREET  Telephone  MOntrose  8744 
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COMING  EVENTS  OF  IMPORTANCE 


HEIFETZ 


BACCALONI 


LILY    PONS 


Christmas  Gift  Suggestions  for  Musical  Friends 


Saturday  Evening,  January  10 

Carmalita  Maracci 
Dancers 

(First  time  in  Pittsburgh) 


Friday  Evening,  February  27 

Salvatore  Baccaloni 


Thursday  Evening,  March  5 

HEIFETZ 


Friday  Evening,  April  10 

NELSON  EDDY 


Friday  Evening,  April  17 

VLADIMIR  HOROWITZ 


April  date  to  be  announced  for 

LILY  PONS 


Basso-Buffo  Metropolitan  Opera 

and  Assisting  Artists  in 

Operatic  Program  in  Costume 

Tickets  on  sale  NOW  at  Mellor's,  604  Wood  Street,  for  all  Attractions. 

Robert  Baltz,  Box  Office  Manager.   Telephone  ATlantic  3783. 
Box    office    open   from    9    to    5    daily,    EXCEPT   between    11    and    11:30,    during 

lunch  period. 


FLORENCE  FISHER  PARRY  urges  upon  those  who  are  going  to 
have  photographs  for  their  loved  ones  for  Christmas  to  arrange  for 
the  sittings  as  soon  as  possible  due  to  the  probable  delays  because  of 
shortages   in   photographic   materials.     Thank   you    so    much    for   this 


cooperation. 


PARRY  STUDIO  ♦ 


610  SMITHFIELD   STREET 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

ATlantic  3369 
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PROGRAM  NOTES 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  14 

Suite  for  Orchestra,  "Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin*'  ("Couperin's  Tomb")— Maurice  Ravel 

(Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937) 
The  suite   in   its   orchestral   form   was   first   performed   at   a   Pasdeloup   concert  in   Paris   under 

Rhene-Baton,    February     28,     1920.     lit    was    introduced    in    this    country    by    Pierre    Monteux    on 

November   19   of  tlie   same   year. 

Ravel,  according  to  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  was  "fond  of  looking  at  a  style  or  a  period, 
as  it  were,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  speculating  what  could  be  done  with  it." 
The  English  writer  considered  it  particularly  fortunate  that  the  French  composer  was 
moved  thus  to  regard  his  countryman  of  another  day,  Francois  Couperin,  in  that  Ravel 
incarnated  "the  very  spirit  of  the  precise  and  ordered  classicism  of  the  eighteenth 
century."  His  music  could  not  be  contained  in  any  but  a  shapely  mold,  for  his  wit, 
brilliant  and  jeweled  and  delicately  barbed,  "reminds  one  of  the  days  when  such 
things  were  said  with  a  shake  of  a  lace  handkerchief  and  a  wave  of  a  porcelain 
snuffbox." 

The  composer  was  first  engaged  on  this  particular  project,  conceived  as  a  piano 
suite,  in  the  summer  of  1914.  The  exigencies  of  war  interrupted  his  thoughts  of  a 
fragile  musical  past,  and  it  was  not  until  1917  that  Ravel  resumed  and  completed  his 
piano  pieces.  There  were  six  movements — Prelude,  Fugue,  Forlane,  Rigaudon,  Minuet, 
and  Toccata.  He  published  the  suite  in  1918,  in  memory  of  his  friends  killed  in  the 
war.  Later,  he  scored  four  movements  (omitting  the  fugue  and  the  toccata)  for 
a  small  orchestra.  The  orchestral  score  bears  no  dedication  other  than  that  im- 
plied in  the  title. 

The  '^Prelude''  is  in  E  minor,  vif,  12-16;  the  ''Forlane"  (an  old  dance  said  to 
derive  from  the  gondoliers  of  Venice  as  the  "Forlana")  is  an  allegretto,  6-8 ;  the 
"Menuet"  is  an  allegro  moderato,  and  the  final  "Rigaudon,"'^  assez  vif,  2-4. 

Essay   for  Orchestra... ., „.....; _ Samuel   Barber 

(Born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  9,   1910) 

Samuel  Barber  wrote  his  "Essay  for  Orchestra"  in  1937.  The  piece  had  its  first  performance 
at  a  concert  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  in  New  York,  November  5,  1938. 
Arturo  Toscanicii  conducted,  and  at  the  same  concert  introduced  Mr.  Barber's  "Adagio  For  Strings." 
What  was  announced  as  the  "first  performance  in  England"  of  the  "Essay  for  Orchestra"  was  given 
at  the  London  Promenade  Concerts,   Sir  Henry  Wood,    Conductor,  August  24,   1939. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows :  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,   three  trombones,   and  tuba,  timpani,   piano,    and  strings. 

When  the  "Essay  for  Orchestra"  was  performed  at  the  Promenade  Concerts  in 
London,  the  following  descriptive  paragraph  was  provided  by  D.  Millar  Craig: 

"Disclaiming  by  its  title,  any  intention  of  traditional  formality,  his  'Essay'  is 
built  up  in  the  most  straightforward  way  on  a  series  of  simple  themes;  except  for  its 

9UIBU  am  ^^m  ^^s  j9}SBtu  SuTOUBp  V  pj^aii  9avj\  I,  :  oisnjvr  Jo  if  j'Buoipia  srq  m  S^vs  n^assnoa  'uiSuo 
inj:>qnop  jo  pjOAi  ^  st  (uoopBSu  i[sn3na[  at  puB  'pn^Sp  'unopoSpj  'uopoSii  'uopn'BSia)  uopB3i)i„  ^ 
of  this  dance  came  from  that  of  its  inventor,  who  was  called  "Rigaud."  '  Mistral  states  that  this  Rigaud 
was  a  dancing-master  at  Marseilles.  The  word  'rigadoon'  came  into  English  literature  as  early  as  1691. 
There  is  a  verb  'rigadoon.'  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  'Elsie  Venner'  uses  it:  "The  Doctor  looked  as 
if  he  should  like  to  rigadoon  and  sashy  across  as  well  as  the  young  one.'  " — Philip  Hale. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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unmistakably  modern  harmony,  there  is  nothing  in  its  course  which  even  convention- 
ally minded  listeners  can  find  difficult  to  assimilate  in  a  first  hearing.  It  begins,  An- 
dante sostenuto,  with  a  clearly  marked  theme  on  divided  violas  and  'cellos  from  which 
the  violins  evolve  a  continuation,  and  there  is  an  expressive  theme  a  little  later  for  |J 
wood  winds.  These  are  elaborated  and  then  a  brief  but  emphatic  sostenuto  leads  to  I 
the  Allegro  molto  which  follows  very  naturally.  Its  first  theme,  daintily  staccato,  is 
treated  imitatively  first  by  strings  and  then  by  wood  winds,  joined  soon  by  the  piano- 
forte, which  has  a  share  in  the  score;  a  chromatic  counter-subject  in  steady  crotchets 
is  blended  with  it,  and  reminders  of  the  themes  of  the  Andante  contribute  to  the  ac- 
accompanying  figures;  for  the  most  part  the  tone  is  subdued  and  delicate.  That  deli- 
cacy is  continued  in  a  scherzando  section  where  a  clarinet  has  a  new,  and  smoother, 
theme  in  which  flute,  pianoforte,  and  strings  afterwards  join,  with  the  earlier  themes 
still  having  shares  in  the  counterpoint.  A  sturdy  climax  is  evolved  from  those  simple 
elements,  dying  away  on  a  reiterated  E  from  timpani  and  string  basses,  and  from  a 
return  of  the  opening  simplicity,  the  work  passes  into  a  sonorous  form  of  the  first 
bars  of  the  Andante  sostenuto  which  forms  the  close." 

Samuel  Barber  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  music:  his  mother  is  the  sister  of 
Louise  Homer,  the  inestimable  contralto.  He  began  to  take  an  interest  in  music  as  a 
child,  was  given  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  six,  and  at  seven  he  made  his  first 
attempt  at  composition.  He  entered  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  when  he 
was  thirteen  where,  among  other  subjects  he  studied  composition  with  Rosario  Scalero, 
and  singing  with  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  He  was  awarded  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1935, 
and  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  music  for  that  and  the  following  year.  There  have  been 
frequent  performances  of  his  music  by  the  orchestras  of  the  United  States,  and  per- 
formances as  well  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration of  London,  and  the  Augusteo  at  Ronae. 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Mierry  Pranks,  After  the  Old-fashioned  Roguish  Manner — 

In  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June   11,   1864) 
The   first   performance   was    at    a    Gurzenich    concert   in    Cologne,    Noveraher    5,    1895.      Strauss 
had  completed  his  score  in  Munich  the  previous  May.     It  had  been  published  in  September.     The 
first  performance  in  America  was  February  21,  1896. 

At  first,  Strauss  was  inclined  to  let  the  title:  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  ( 
nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in  Rondoform"  stand  as  sufficient  explanation  of  his  in- 
tentions.   Franz  WuUner,  about  to  perform  the  work  in  Cologne,  coaxed  from  him  a 
letter  which  revealed  a  little  more: 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  'EulenspiegeV;  were  I  to  put 
inix)  words  the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would  sel- 
dom suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offense.  Let  me  leave  it,  thel'efore,  to  my 
hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has  prepared  for  them.  By  way  of 
helping  them  to  a  better  understanding,  it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two 
'EulenspiegeV  motives,  which,  in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  mooas,  and  situations, 
pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death.  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.     For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at  the  musical 
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joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  finally  noted  three  themes;  the  open- 
ing of  the  introduction,  the  horn  motive  of  Till,  and  the  portentous  descending  inter- 
val of  the  rogue's  condemnation. 

And  again,  Strauss  was  persuaded  by  Wilhelm  Mauke,  the  most  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  of  Straussian  analysts,  to  jot  the  following  indications  in  pencil  in  his 
score: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Volksnarr;  Named  Till  Eulenspiegel;  That  was 
an  awful  hobgoblin;  Off  for  New  Pranks;  Just  wait,  you  hypocrites!  Hop!  On  horse- 
back into  the  midst  of  the  market-women;  With  seven-league  boots  he  lights  out; 
Hidden  in  a  Mouse-hole;  Disguised  as  a  Pastor,  he  drips  with  unction  and  morals; 
Yet  out  of  his  big  toe  peeps  the  Rogue;  But  before  he  gets  through  he  nevertheless 
has  qualms  because  of  his  having  mocked  religion;  Till  as  cavalier  pays  court  to 
pretty  girls;  She  has  really  made  an  impression  on  him;  He  courts  her;  A  kind  re- 
fusal is  still  a  refusal;  Till  departs  furious;  He  swears  vengeance  on  all  mankind; 
Philistine  Motive;  After  he  has  propounded  to  the  Philistines  a  few  amazing  theses 
he  leaves  them  in  astonishment  to  their  fate;  Great  grimaces  from  afar;  Till's  street 
tune;  The  court, of  justice;  He  still  whistles  indifferently;  Up  the  ladder!  There  he 
swings;  he  gasps  for  air,  a  last  convulsion;  the  mortal  part  of  Till  is  no  more." 

The  abuse  that  fell  upon  the  head  of  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  when  the  piece  was 
new  is  less  difficult  to  understand  when  one  stops  to  think  of  the  punctilious  and  well- 
behaved  musical  world  of  1895  into  which  Strauss  suddenly  dropped  his  courageous 
rogue.  The  squealing  and  squirming  music,  appearing  on  a  typical  programme  of  the 
nineties  (its  innocuous  companions  at  the  first  Boston  performance,  February  21, 
1896,  were  a  fantasia,  "Midnight  at  Sedan"  by  Zollner  and  a  Violin  Concerto  of 
Moszkowski)  must  have  had  somewhat  the  effect,  as  Lawrence  Oilman  once  wrote,  of 
a  "lightning  bolt  at  a  family  reunion." 

A  glance  at  the  newspaper  reports  of  some  of  the  first  "Till"  performances  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  general  consternation  the  piece  must  have  caused.  The  first 
American  performances  were  brought  to  pass  by  Emil  Paur  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  and  New  York  (February,  1896),  and  in  other  cities  on  tour. 
The  "musical  joke"  had-  gone  the  rounds  of  Europe.  The  young  German  composer, 
"brilliant  but  erratic,"  was  not  without  fame  and  esteem  in  New  York  and  Boston — 
but  the  reviews  showed  no  glimmer  of  consciousness  that  a  masterpiece  had  had  its 
first  hearing.  Most  of  the  critics  gave  it  a  grudging  paragraph  near  the  bottom  of 
the  column,  after  lengthy  dissertations  on  the  "novelty"  by  Zollner  and  the  perform- 
ance by  the  violinist  Emile  Sauret  of  the  concerto  of  Moszkowski.  Most  were  agreed 
that  Strauss  had  prodigious  skill,  however  misguided,  and  all  praised  the  virtuoso 
performance  which  Paur  led. 

One  critic  in  Boston  referred  to  the  new  work  as  "a  trifle  from  Strauss — a  nerve- 
distracting  piece — worth  a  hearing,  however,  because  of  the  composer."  Another 
"a  blood-curdling  nightmare,"  and  another  " — a  musical  obscenity,  an  explicable 
hodge-podge,  which  should  not  have  been  heard  at  this  concert,  neither  at  any  re- 
spectable concert.  The  tone  picture,  with  all  its  abnormal  and  hideously  grotesque 
proportions,  is  that  of  a  heavy,  dull,  and  witless  Teuton.  The  orchestration  of  the 
work  is  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.     The  very  worthiest  novelty  of  the  con- 
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e>/  New  Reason 

As  each  year  brings  war  nearer  to  us,  the  urgency 
increases  of  assuring  that  our  cultural  institutions 
continue  their  essential  role  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  community. 

A  body  without  spirit  is  a  body  without  strength. 
Few  institutions  contribute  more  to  the  spirit  than 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  And  the  Orches- 
tra, in  turn,  depends  for  its  life  upon  the  loyalty  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  it  is  the  Friends'  generous 
contributions  each  year  that  provide  the  necessary 
financial  support. 

In  the  season  just  closed  our  audiences  totaled 
almost  800,000.  With  each  and  every  gift  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  comes  the  pride  and  satisfaction 
of  assuring  these  vast  audiences  that  the  spirit  of 
music  is  to  be  theirs,  come  what  may,  in  the  Season 
that  lies  ahead. 

Contributions  sent  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Treasurer's  Office,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  constitute  enrollment  in  our  Society  with- 
out further  formality.  Our  membership  today  is 
2,000.  It  should  be  nearer  5,000. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Programme 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


MoussoRGSKY Prclude  to  the  Opera,  "Khovanstchina' 


MoussoRGSKY "Picturcs  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

Promenade  —  Gnomus  —  II  Vecchio  Castello  —  Tuileries  —  Bydlo  — 
Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells  —  Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle 
—  Limoges;  The  Marketplace  —  Catacombs  (Con  mortuis  in  lingua 
mortua)  —  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs  —  The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev 


[Si 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December    i6(?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March   26,   1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two   trumpets,   timpani   and   strings. 

THE  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"*  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"t 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,   for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret 


*  Published  last  month,  by  W,  W.   Norton   &   Company. 

t  "I  am  not  satisfied,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in  1802,    "with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road." 
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tragedy;  not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Bee- 
thoven were  quite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring 
of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told 
Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title 
page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having  heard  it  from  Count 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in  Beethoven's  script, 
but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  ana 
which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellshaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia  Grande  —  Intitu- 
lata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  — 
Sinfonia  3,  Op.  55."  The  w^ords  ''Intitulata  Bonaparte"  have  been 
blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil. 


*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough!"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  oe  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 
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now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben  auf  Bona- 
parte/' Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,  1804, 
offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligata 
horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you 
instead  of  printing  only  parts,  to  publish  it  in  score."*  The  symphony 
"written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally  published  as  "Sinfonia  Eroica, 
composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man." 

Beethoven  could  not  have  had  a  very  explicit  idea  of  Napoleon 
when  he  composed  this  score.  The  music  is  as  far  from  literal  as  all 
that  he  wrote.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement  is  the 
heroism  of  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a 
strength  which  exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with 
hushed  mystery,  has  no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in 
Beethoven's  thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in 
the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion. 
The  shouting  triumph  of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy, 
crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  Finales  of  the  Fifth  or  Ninth  Symphonies.  The  heroism 
found  in  the  "Eroica"  runs  like  a  vein  through  Beethoven's  music, 
varying  in  intensity  but  never  in  kind.  It  is  a  heroism  suggestive 
of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  humanity,  which  it  liberates  and 
deifies.  It  illuminates  the  characters  of  Egmont  or  Leonore,  while 
transcending  and  surviving  them.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  applied 
to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits.  Beethoven 
may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he  was  to 
have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread  in 
Napoleon's  wake. 

The  recorded  opinions  of  early  performances  have  been  many  times 
quoted  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations.  Among  several  pri- 
vate or  semi-private  performances  in  Vienna  in  the  year  1805  was  one 
in  January,  at  the  house  of  the  banker  Herr  von  Wiirth.  A  reviewer 
was  present  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung. 
Whereas  he  called  the  First  Symphony  "a  glorious  art-creation"  with 
"an  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas  treated  in  the  most  splen- 
did and  graceful  style,  with  coherence,  order  and  clearness  reigning 
throughout,"  the  new  symphony  was  "virtually  a  daring  wild  fantasia, 
of  inordinate  length  and  extreme  difficulty  of  execution."  The  writer 
found  passages  of  beauty  and  force,  "but,"  he  said,  "the  work  seems 
often  to  become  lost  in  utter  confusion. "f  He  finally  condemned  the 


*  Nevertheless  the  parts  only  were  published  in  1806.  The  printed  score  did  not  appear  until 

1820 

t  Instead  of  the  word  •'work"  hft  might  have  substituted  "ciitic. ' 
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score  as  "odd  and  harsh,"  and  expressed  his  preference  for  a  symphony 
by  Eberl  in  the  same  key.  It  was  at  the  first  public  performance,  on 
April  7,  that  Beethoven,  conducting,  found  himself  at  odds  with  the 
orchestra  in  the  vigorous,  syncopated  chords  of  the  first  movement,  and 
had  to  begin  again.  Ries  tells  how,  at  a  first  rehearsal,  "which  was  hor- 
rible," he  thought  the  horn  had  made  a  false  entrance  in  the  famous 
passage  where  the  composer,  indulging  an  "evil  whim"  ("bose 
Laune")  introduces  the  principal  theme  in  the  original  key  against 
the  dominant  B-flat  —  A-flat  of  the  strings.  "I  stood  beside  Beethoven, 
and  thinking  that  a  blunder  had  been  made,  I  said:  'Can't  the  damned 
hornist  count?  —  it  sounds  infamously  false!'  I  think  I  came  pretty 
close  to  receiving  a  box  on  the  ear.  Beethoven  did  not  forgive  the  slip 
for  a  long  time." 

Schindler  tells  us  that  the  Symphony  was  officially  considered  at 
the  Prague  Konservatorium  a  "dangerously  immoral  composition" 
C'sittenverderbendes  Werk"),  but  the  Prague  public  took  the  "Eroica" 
to  its  heart  nevertheless.  The  symphony  found  its  way  to  the  Gewand 
haus  concerts  at  Leipzig  on  January  29,  1807,  when  the  printed  pro- 
gramme attempted  to  enlighten  the  public  in  this  fashion:  "Grand 
heroic  symphony  composed  by  Beethoven,  and  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Leipzig.  (1)  A  fiery  and  splendid  Allegro;  (2)  a  sublime,  solemn 
Funeral  March;  (3)  an  impetuous  Scherzando;  (4)  a  grand  Finale  in 
the  strict  style."  The  symphony  apparently  lived  up  to  its  adjectives 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Leipzigers  —  it  was  repeated  twice  wittiin  ten 
months.  First  performed  in  England,  February  21,  1814,  the  Symphony, 
on  each  reappearance,  was  greeted  with  acerbities  for  some  years.  A 
choice  one,  dated  1827,  i^  quoted  by  Sir  George  Grove:  "The  Sym- 
phony ought  to  have  ended  with  the  March,  the  impression  of  which 
was  entirely  obliterated  by  the  ill-suited  Minuet  which  follows."  Grove 
also  tells  how  Habeneck  succeeded,  about  1825,  in  introducing  the 
"Eroica"  to  a  skeptical  Paris.  "His  experiences  with  the  Second  Sym- 
phony had  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  and  accordingly 
he  invited  the  principal  members  of  his  band  to  dinner,  and  'to  make 
a  little  music/  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  The  'little  music'  consisted  of  the 
'Eroica'  and  Seventh  Symphonies,  which  seem  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  these  gentlemen  on  that  day  ('the  better  the  day  the  better 
the  deed')  for  the  first  time;  and,  thanks  to  the  opportune  time  of  the 
ruse,  to  have  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  band.  'Under  these 
new  conditions  we  found,'  says  one  of  the  orchestra,  'that  these  two 
Symphonies  contained  some  tolerable  passages,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing length,  incoherence,  and  want  of  connection  they  were  not  unlikely 
to  be  effective.'  " 
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"KHOVANSTCHINA":    PRELUDE   TO   ACT    I 
By  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  "Khovanstchina"  between  the 
years  1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the 
score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a 
performance  in  Moscow  in   1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

KHOVANSTCHINA  is  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
' Chowdnschtschina,'  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes 
Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Moussorgsky).  "The 
word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  *a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  dis- 
play the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  word?  Nothing  much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than 
one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix 
in  Russian,  like  '-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet 
'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug,  and  the  word  'Khovanstchina!'  and  gave  orders  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky, 
father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned." 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his 
dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  liistory. 

His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River." 
It  is  a  musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience 
to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning. 
Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis 
of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to 
the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung 
in  a  Russian  village  —  especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no 
two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the 
song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian 
folk-song  becomes  in  Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of 
musical  expression,  which  he   employs   in  many  of  his  works,   and 
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nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude;  it  is  always  the  same 
landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before 
us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  light." 

When  in  1872  Moussorgsky  took  up  the  subject  of  this  struggle  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  Russia  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  had 
reached  the  fullest  ardor  of  his  creative  forces.  His  ''Boris  Godounov," 
completed  the  year  before,  was  in  process  of  revision  and  in  prospect 
of  early  performance.  ''Boris"  had  necessitated  historical  research,  and 
" Khovanstchina"  involved  considerably  more.  But  the  subject  was  im- 
mensely congenial  to  him,  and  when  his  critical  and  scholarly  friend, 
Vladimir  Stassov,  proposed  to  him  this  particular  episode  in  his  coun- 
try's laborious  growth.  Modest  soon  became  completely  absorbed.  His- 
torical works,  religious  documents  relating  to  the  schism  in  the  church 
at  the  time,  and  the  self-immolation  of  the  fanatical  "Old  Believers" 
who  died  rather  than  see  a  line  of  their  holy  writ  altered,  the  musical 
modes  of  the  sect  (the  Raskolniki),  all  this  data  became  to  him  a 
matter  of  great  moment. 
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"PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION" 

(Pianoforte  Pieces) 

By  Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born   at    Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on   March  2i, 
1839;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 
lioni  ;ii  Cil)oiirc,  Basses-Pyr^n^es,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


NToiissorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June  1874.  Maurice  Ravel 
made  his  orchestral  setting  of  them  in  1923.  The  first  performance  of  this  orchestra- 
tion was  at  a  "Koussevitzky  Concert"  in  Paris,  May  3,  1923.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  first 
played  the  suite  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  November  7,   1924. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  alto  saxophone, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
snare  drum,  triangle,  tam-tam,  whip,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  two  harps, 
rattle,  chime  and  strings. 

MOUSSORGSKY  composcd  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June,  1874,  on 
the  impulse  of  his  friendship  for  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann, 
after  a  posthumous  exhibit  of  the  artist's  work  which  immediately 
followed  his  death.  "It  almost  asks  for  orchestration,"  wrote  A.  Eagle- 
field  Hull  of  the  music,  some  years  ago,  and  indeed  no  less  than  six 
musicians  have  been  tempted  to  try  a  hand  at  the  task.  Toushmalov  (in 
St.  Petersburg,  1891)  set  eight  of  the  pieces,  and  in  more  recent  years 
Sir  Henry  Wood  in  London,  Leonidas  Lconardi  in  Paris,  and  Maurice 
Ravel  in  Paris,  have  arranged  the  whole  suite.  Ravel  made  his  setting 
in  1923  for  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  at  the  conductor's  suggestion.  There  have 
been  still  later  orchestrations  by  Lucien  Cailliet  and  Leopold 
Stokowski. 

"Hartmann  is  bubbling  over,  just  as  Boris  did,"  wrote  Moussorgsky 
to  his  friend  Stassov,  while  at  work  upon  his  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion." "Ideas,  melodies,  come  to  me  of  their  own  accord,  like  the  roast 
pigeons  in  the  story  -  I  gorge  and  gorge  and  over-eat  myself.  I  can 
hardly  manage  to  put  it  down  on  paper  fast  enough." 

Moussorgsky,  so  his  friends  have  said,  was  seldom  moved  to  exuber- 
ance over  his  w^ork  — was  more  often  inclined  to  anxious  questionings 
in  such  confidences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  subject  and  the 
moment  were  just  right  to  draw  forth  the  very  best  from  Moussorgsky 's 
genius.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  his  artist  friend,  and  his 
music  was  at  its  best  when  quick,  graphic  characterization  was  called 
for,  liberated  from  such  heavy  responsibilities  as  development,  ex- 
tended form,  detail  of  instrumentation. 
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Moussorgsky's  suite  has  aroused  curiosity  about  the  friend  he 
remembered  with  so  much  affection,  and  the  drawings  which  he  has 

seemed  so  clearly  to  delineate  in  tone.  But  little  is  known  of  Hartmann, 

and  in  the  passage  of  years   (during  many  of  which  the  suite  itself  lay 

unnoticed)  most  of  his  drawings  have  been  scattered  or  lost. 

The  collected  writings  of  Stassov  contain  strong  eulogies  of  Victor 
Hartmann,  which,  however,  have  until  recently  existed  only  in  Rus- 
sian. Brief  descriptions  of  the  pictures  by  Stassov,  printed  in  Mous- 
sorgsky's score,  have  been  the  western  world's  entire  knowledge  of 
them.  Alfred  Frankenstein,  who  is  the  program  annotator  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  done  the  musical  world  a 
service  in  exhuming  all  of  the  drawings  of  Hartmann  and  all  the  in- 
formation about  him  that  research  could  bring  forth.*  Mr.  Franken- 
stein obtained  photographic  prints  of  a  number  of  the  sketches,  in- 
cluding those  which  prompted  the  movements  "Ballet  of  Chicks  in 
their  Shells,"  "The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs,  and  "The  Great  Gate  at 
Kiev."  He  also  obtained  in  photostatic  copy  the  itemized  catalogue  of 
the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  1874.  This  catalogue  listed  four  hundred 
drawings,  including  architectual  designs,  water  colors  of  buildings  or 
people  noted  during  the  artist's  European  travels,  designs  for  cos- 
tumes or  for  ornamental  household  objects. 

The  pictures  are  not  all  that  the  music  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
The  design  for  a  gate  at  Kiev,  for  example,  was  not  nearly  so  massive 
as  the  tonal  architecture  of  Moussorgsky.  The  composer  evidently 
looked  upon  the  drawings  with  the  indulgent  eye  of  friendship.  Hart- 
mann's  heavy  insistence  upon  Slavic  allusions  was  quite  in  accord 
with  the  nationalistic  creed  of  the  circle  which  took  him  to  its  bosom. 
His  free  play  of  fantasy  and  ornamental  use  of  the  grotesque,  in  what 
might  be  called  "Slavic  gingerbread,"  quite  entranced  Moussorgsky, 
and  set  him  tone-gathering  in  a  similar  vein  of  piquant  fantasy. 


Promenade.  As  preface  to  the  first  "picture,"  and  repeated  as  a 
link  in  passing  from  each  to  the  next,  so  far  as  the  fifth,  is  a  prom- 
enade. It  is  an  admirable  self-portrait  of  the  composer,  walking  from 
picture  to  picture,  pausing  dreamily  before  one  and  another  in  fond 
memory  of  the  artist.  Moussorgsky  said  that  his  "own  physiognomy 
peeps  out  through  all  the  intermezzos,"  an  absorbed  and  receptive 
face  "nel  modo  russico."  The  theme,  in  a  characteristically  Russian 
11-4  rhythm  suggests,  it  must  be  said,  a  rather  heavy  tread,  f 

Gnomus.     There  seems  reason  to  dispute  Riesmann's  description: 


*This    information,    together    with    a    number    of    illustrations,     appeared    in    The    Musical 
Quarterly  of  July,   1939,  under  the  title,   "Victor  Hartmann  and  Modeste  Musorgsky." 

tOne  recalls  the  story  of  Bernard   Shaw,   reviewing   an   exhibition   of  Alpine  landscapes   in 
London,   tramping  through  the  galleries   in  hob-nailed  boots. 
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"the  drawing  of  a  dwarf  who  waddles  with  awkward  steps  on  his 
short,  bandy  legs;  the  grotesque  jumps  of  the  music,  and  the  clumsy, 
crawling  movements  with  which  these  are  interspersed,  are  forcibly 
suggestive."  Stassov,  writing  to  Kerzin  in  reply  to  the  latter's  inquiry 
explained:  "The  gnome  is  a  child's  plaything,  fashioned,  after  Hart- 
mann's  design  in  wood,  for  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Artists'  Club 
(1869).  It  is  something  in  the  style  of  the  fabled  Nutcracker,  the  nuts 
being  inserted  in  the  gnome's  mouth.  The  gnome  accompanies  his 
droll  movements  with  savage  shrieks."  This  description  is  in  accord 
with  the  exhibition  catalogue. 

Il  Vecchio  Castello.  No  such  item  occurs  in  the  catalogue,  but 
the  Italian  title  suggests  a  group  of  architcciural  water  colors  which 
Hartmann  made  in  Italy.  "A  mediaeval  castle,"  says  Stassov,  "before 
which  stands  a  singing  troubadour."  Moussorgsky  seems  to  linger 
over  this  picture  with  a  particular  fascination.  (Ravel  used  the  saxo- 
phone to  carry  his  nostalgic  melody.) 

Tuii.ERiES.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.  (The  cata- 
logue names  this  drawing  merely  as  Jardin  des  Tuileries.)  The  com- 
poser, as  likewise  in  his  children's  songs,  seems  to  have  caught  a 
plaintive  intonation  in  the  children's  voices,  which  Ravel  scored  for 
the  high  woodwinds. 

Bydlo.  "Bydlo"  is  the  Polish  word  for  "cattle."  A  Polish  wagon 
with  enormous  wheels  comes  lumbering  along,  to  the  tune  of  a  "folk 
song  in  the  Aeolian  mode,  evidently  sung  by  the  driver."  Moussorgsky 
was  not  nearly  so  explicit.  He  described  this  movement  in  a  letter  to 
Stassov  as  "Sandomierskie  Bydlo,"  or  "Cattle  at  Sandomierz,"  adding 
that  the  picture  represents  a  wagon,  "but  the  wagon  is  not  inscribed 
on  the  music;  that  is  purely  between  us."  There  is  a  long  crescendo  as 
the  wagon  approaches  —  a  diminuendo  as  its  disappears  in  the  dis- 
tance. Calvocoressi  finds  in  the  melody  ''une  penetrante  poesie/' 
(Ravel,  again  departing  from  usual  channels,  has  used  a  tuba  solo 
for  his  purposes.) 

Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells.  Hartmann  made  sketches  for 
the  costumes  and  settings  of  the  ballet  "Trilbi,"  which,  with  choreog- 
raphy by  Marius  Petipa  and  music  by  Julius  Gerber,  was  performed 
at  the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1871.  The  sketches  de- 
scribed in  the  exhibition  catalogue  show  canaries  "enclosed  in  eggs 
as  in  suits  of  armor.  Instead  of  a  head-dress,  canary  heads,  put  on  like 
helmets,  down  to  the  neck."  There  is  also  a  "canary-notary-public,  in 
a  cap  of  straight  feathers,"  and  "cockatoos:  gray  and  green."  The  story 
of  "Trilbi"  concerned  a  chimney  sprite  in  a  Swiss  chalet,  who  fell  in 
love  with  the  housewife.  The  fact  that  the  plot  in  no  way  suggested 
either  canaries  or  chickens  in  their  shells  did  not  bother  the  choreog- 
rapher, who  was  looked  upon  to  include  in  his  spectacle  the  child 
dancers  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  School  in  the  traditional  garb 
of  birds  and  butterflies. 

Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle.  This  depiction,  like  "Bydlo," 
is  identified  with  sketches  made  at  Sandomierz,  a  small  town  in 
Poland  not  far  from  Warsaw.  Hartmann's  wife  was  Polish.  He  spent 
a  month  at  Sandomierz  in  1868,  sketching  many  figures  in  the  Jewish 
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district.  According  to  Frankenstein,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  use 
of  the  two  names  in  connection  with  this  movement.  Moussorgsky  in 
his  original  manuscript  neglected  to  put  any  title  upon  this  one  move- 
ment, and  it  was  Stassov  who  added  the  title,  "Two  Polish  Jews,  one 
rich,  the  other  poor."  The  music  derives  from  two  pencil  drawings 
shown  in  the  exhibition  and  listed  as  belonging  'O  Moussorgsky. 
They  were  entitled,  "A  rich  Jew  wearing  a  fur  hat;  Sandomir,"  and 
"A  poor  Sandomir  Jew."  Stassov  may  have  been  thinking  of  another 
picture  among  the  several  which  were  made  at  this  time  when  he 
used  the  names  of  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle.  Riesmann  calls  this 
number  "one  of  the  most  amusing  caricatures  in  all  music  —  the  two 
Jews,  one  rich  and  comfortable  and  correspondingly  close-fisted, 
laconic  in  talk,  and  slow  in  movement,  the  other  poor  and  hungry, 
restlessly  and  fussily  fidgeting  and  chatting,  but  without  making  the 
slightest  impression  on  his  partner,  are  musically  depicted  with  a 
keen  eye  for  characteristic  and  comic  effect.  These  two  types  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  stand  plainly  before  you  —  you  seem  to  hear  the  caftan 
of  one  of  them  blown  out  by  the  wind,  and  the  flap  of  the  other's 
ragged  fur  coat.  Moussorgsky 's  musical  power  of  observation  scores  a 
triumph  with  this  unique  musical  joke;  he  proves  that  he  can  repro- 
duce the  'intonations  of  human  speech'  not  only  for  the  voice,  but 
also  on  the  piano."  (Ravel  has  made  tlie  prosperous  Jew  speak  from 
the  low-voiced  strings,  in  unison.  His  whining  neighbor  has  the  voice 
of  a  muted  trumpet.) 

Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute  furiously. 
Seventy-five  sketches  of  the  locale  of  Limoges  are  listed  in  the  cata- 
logue, but  none  mentions  the  market-place.  Moussorgsky  jotted  an 
attempt  at  peasant  chatter  in  the  margin  of  his  score,  a  suggestion  of 
Hartmann's  whimsical  style:  "Great  news!  Monsieur  de  Puissangeout 
has  just  recovered  his  cow.  The  Fugitive.  But  the  good  gossips  of 
Limoges  are  not  totally  agreed  about  this  because  Mme.  de  Rem- 
boursac  has  just  acquired  a  beautiful  new  set  of  false  teeth  whereas 
Monsieur  de  Panta-Pantaleon's  nose,  which  is  in  his  way,  remains 
always  the  color  of  a  peony." 

Catacombs.  According  to  the  catalogue:  "Interior  of  Paris  cata- 
combs with  figures  of  Hartmann,  the  architect  Kenel,  and  the  guide 
holding  a  lamp."  In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written 
above  the  Andante  in  B  minor:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead 
Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them  —  the  skulls 
are  illuminated  gently  from  within." 

The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  is  listed  as  "Baba  Yaga's 
hut  on  fowls'  legs.  Clock,  Russian  style  of  the  14th  century.  Bronze 
and  enamel."  The  design,  of  Oriental  elaboration,  shows  the  clock  in 
the  shape  of  a  hut  surmounted  by  two  heads  of  cocks  and  standing  on 
the  legendary  chickens'  feet,  done  in  metal.  The  subject  suggested  to 
the  composer  the  witch  Baba  Yaga,  who  emerged  from  her  hut  to 
take  flight  in  her  mortar  in  pursuit  of  her  victims  To  every  Russian 
this  episode  recalls  the  verses  of  Pushkin  in  his  introduction  to  "Russ- 
ian and  Ludmilla." 

The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev.  Six  sketches  for  the  projected  gate  at 
Kiev  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  and  thus  described:  "Stone  city-gates 
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for  Kiev,  Russian  style,  with  a  small  church  inside;  the  city  council 
had  planned  to  build  these  in  1869,  in  place  of  the  wooden  gates,  to 
commemorate  the  event  of  April  4,  1866.  The  archway  rests  on  granite 
pillars,  three  quarters  sunk  in  the  ground.  Its  head  is  decorated  with 
a  huge  headpiece  of  Russian  carved  designs,  with  the  Russian  im- 
perial eagle  above  the  peak.  To  the  right  is  a  belfry  in  three  stories, 
with  a  cupola  in  the  shape  of  a  Slavic  helmet.  The  project  was  never 
carried  out."  The  "event  of  April  4,  1866,"  so  discreetly  referred  to, 
was  the  escape  of  Czar  Alexander  II  from  assassination  on  that  date. 
This  design  was  said  to  be  a  great  favorite  of  Moussorgsky.  Stassov 
wrote  of  the  gates  as  extraordinarily  original:  "  Their  style  is  that  of 
the  old  heroic  Russia.  Columns,  which  support  the  trim  arch  crowned 
by  a  huge,  carved  headpiece,  seem  sunk  into  the  earth  as  though 
weighted  down  by  old  age,  and  as  though  God  knows  how  many  cen- 
turies ago  they  had  been  built.  Above,  instead  of  a  cupola,  is  a  Slavic 
war  helmet  with  pointed  peak.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  a  pattern 
of  colored  brick!  How  original  is  this!" 
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Setting  for  the  Baldwin 

by  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Celebrated  Pianist 
says: 

*'The  Baldwin's  beauty  of  tone 
and  unsurpassed  action  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  play  this  extra- 
ordinary instrument.*' 
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Tonight's  Programme— and  Victor  Records 


Recent  Recommendations 

Brand  new  recording  of  the  B.S.O.  with 

Koussevitzky   conducting. 

Mefisto  Waltz    (Liszt) 

Two  Records   in   Albiun S2.63 

Some  Outstanding  New  Victor 
Releases 

Brahms  —  Symphony    No.    1 

Toscanini    and    the    N.B.C.    Symphony 

Orchestra. 

Five  Records  in  Album $5-7^ 

Rachmaninoff  —  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
Rachmaninoft  and  the  Philadelphia  Or 
chestra.   Ormandy   conducting. 
Three  Records  in  Albiuu 33.68 

Strauss  —  Rosenkavalier  Waltzes 
Philadelphia    Orchestra.    Ormandy    con- 
ducting. 
One  Record   -5 1  05 

Hindemith  —  Mathis  der  Mahler 
Philadelphia    Orchestra.    Ormandy    con- 
ducting. 
Three  Records  in  Album $3-68 

*For     complete     list     of     Boston     Symphony 
Records,   see  inside  back  cover. 


Five  Top-Flight  Boston  Symphony 
Orches  tra  Recordings 

Ravel  —  La  Valse   $2.10 

Debussy  —  La    Mer 3.68 

Brahms  —  Violin   Concerto    (with 

Heifetz)   5.25 

Haydn  —  "Surprise   Symphony" 

No.  94  3.68 

Tschaikowsky  —  Overture  to  "Romeo 

and   Jidiet"    3.68 

.  .  .  <L^//  these  and  all  other  Victor 
%ecords  at  the  .JVlVSlC  HOUSE. 


Victor  Records  of  Tonight's  Music 

Something  to  Treasure 

Through  the  Years 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"   (Koechel  No.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegretto;   Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

Prokofieff Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli,"  Op.  20 

I.  The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala 

II.  The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits 

III.  Night 

IV.  The  Glorious  Departure  of  Lolli  and  the  Procession  of  the  Sun 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  82 

I  (   Tempo  molto  moderato 
II.  I  Allegro  moderato,  ma  poco  a  poco  stretto 
III.    Andante  mosso,  quasi  allegretto 
IV.    Allegro  molto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  "Jupiter,"  K.  No.  551 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


Tlie  manuscript  score  is  dated  August  10,  1788.  The  symphony  requires:  a  flute, 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,   two  horns,   two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

A  CLASSICAL  work  bearing  a  cold  number,  or  even  only  a  key  for 
identification,  sometimes  acquired  a  descriptive  title  at  that  mid- 
point of  time  when  the  composer  was  no  longer  there  to  protest  and 
posterity  had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  desecration.  Apt  or  not,  but 
at  least  convenient,  the  names  have  had  a  way  of  sticking  as  if  for 
eternity.  The  canny  publisher  who  tagged  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
"Moonlight"  or  "Appassionata"  has  triumphed  by  the  test  of  endur- 
ance over  the  protesting  scholars.  The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  so 
named  more  than  a  century  ago,  and,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  J.  B.  Cramer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  has  been  suspected  of 
the  deed. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  with  but  four  years  to  live,  Mozart  was 
harassed  by  debt,  a  condition  from  which  he  never  quite  extricated 
himself  even  while  composing  the  crowning  operas  and  instrumental 
music  of  his  career.  Through  these  four  years  there  was  no  particular 
call  for  symphonies.  The  famous  final  three  which  he  composed  within 
the  space  of  seven  weeks  in  that  summer  (the  well-known  symphonies 
in  E-flat  major,  G  minor,  and  C  major)  may  simply  have  satisfied 
some  inner  artist's  desire  to  give  final  and  transcendent  expression  to 
a  beloved  form.  We  do  not  know  positively  that  any  one  of  them  was 
performed  in  his  hearing  or  in  his  lifetime,  although  one  or  more  may 
have  been  given  at  Leipzig  under  his  direction  in  1789. 

"The  three  symphonies,"  wrote  Professor  Tovey,  "express  the 
healthiest  of  reactions  on  each  other,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
all  in  Mozart's  ripest  style  makes  the  full  range  of  that  style  appear 
more  vividly  than  in  any  other  circumstances.  Consequently,  they 
make  an  ideal  programme  when  played  in  their  chronological  order. 
The  E-flat  Symphony  has  always  been  known  as  the  locus  classicus  for 
euphony;  the  G  minor  accurately  defines  the  range  of  passion  com- 
prehended in  the  terms  of  Mozart's  art;  and  the  C  major  ends  his 
symphonic  career  with  the  youthful  majesty  of  a  Greek  god.  Within 
these  three  types  each  individual  movement  is  no  less  distinctive, 
while,  of  course,  the  contrasts  within  the  individual  symphony  are 
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expressly  designed  for  vividness  and  coherence.  Even  in  the  treatment 
of  the  orchestra,  where  Mozart's  material  resources  would  mean  star- 
vation to  any  but  the  most  spiritual  of  modern  composers,  each  sym- 
phony has  its  own  special  colouring:  and  that  colouring  is  none  the 
less  vivid  in  that  it  is  most  easily  defined  by  stating  what  instruments 
of  the  normal  orchestra  are  absent." 

Yet  Tovey  objects  to  the  title:  "  'Jupiter'  takes  rank  with  the  titles 
'Emperor  Concerto'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata'  as  among  the  silliest 
injuries  ever  inflicted  on  great  works  of  art.  Mozart's  musical  culture 
may  have  been  Italian,  but  his  artistic  nature  was  neither  Roman  nor 
Graeco-Roman.  He  was  as  Greek  as  Keats."  And  Philip  Hale  once 
remarked:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that  reminds  one  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Jupiter  Pluvius;  or  of  the  god  who, 
assuming  various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by  his  ad- 
ventures with  women  semi-divine  or  mortals  of  common  clay  he 
excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno.  The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian 
mood.  It  is  intensely  human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety." 

A  more  recent  writer,  Eric  Blom,  is  of  a  similar  opinion: 

"Although  this  Symphony  is  the  most  'classical'  of  the  final  group 
of  three  that  is  the  apotheosis  of  Mozart's  symphonic  writing,  there 
is  nothing  of  divine  detachment  at  any  rate  in  its  first  three  move- 
ments. The  sudden  outbursts  in  an  unexpected  minor  key  in  the  first, 
the  strenuous  syncopations  and  displaced  accents  in  the  second  and 
the  sighing  chromatic  descents  in  the  minuet  are  all  evidences  of 
penetrating  human  feeling,  and  no  doubt  Mozart  would  have  been 
the  first  to  point  with  amusement  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
Olympian  in  the  little  auxiliary  G  major  theme  in  the  first  movement, 
which  he  borrowed  quite  shamelessly  from  a  comic  aria  of  his,  'Un 
baco  di  mano'  (K.  541),  of  which  the  words  run:  'You  are  a  little 
dense,  my  dear  Pompeo;  go  and  study  the  ways  of  the  world.'  Sup- 
posing that  one  might  imagine  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  fatuous 
'Jupiter'  nickname  to  have  been  Pompeo,  one  would  like  to  sing 
this  air  to  him,  or  to  his  memory,  substituting  'the  way  of  composers' 
for  'the  way  of  the  world,'  but  leaving  the  observation  quoted  above 
intact. 

"Only  the  last  movement  may  be  regarded  as  being  Jovial,  if  one 
accepts  the  adjective  in  its  original  sense  of  godlike.  What  Mozart 
gives  us  is  an  awareness  of  the  wonders  of  divine  creation.  Jove,  if  he 
appears  to  us  at  all  in  this  crowning  finale,  does  not  do  so  as  the 
thunderer,  but  as  the  maker  of  a  world.  There  is  a  mystery  in  this 
music  not  to  be  solved  by  analysis  or  criticism,  and  perhaps  only  just 
to  be  apprehended  by  the  imagination.  We  can  understand  the  utter 
simplicity;  we  can  also,  with  an  effort,  comprehend  the  immense 
technical  skill  with  which  its  elaborate  fabric  is  woven;  what  remains 
for  ever  a  riddle  is  how  any  human  being  could  manage  to  combine 
these  two  opposites  into  such  a  perfectly  balanced  work  of  art.  There 
are  five  subjects,  each  of  them  a  mere  stock  phrase  such  as  any  pro- 
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fessor  of  composition  might  give  to  a  student  to  work  out  as  a  fugue. 
Mozart  does  not  work  any  of  them  into  a  fugue,  but  all  of  them  into  a 
sonata  movement  with  a  fugal  texture  of  incredible  elaboration,  com- 
bining now  any  two  of  the  subjects,  now  a  single  one  in  canon,  and 
again  mixing  both  procedures  together.  The  dizzy  culmination  comes 
in  the  coda,  where  all  five  themes  appear  together  in  various  juxta- 
positions." 

[oopybiqhtbd] 
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SCYTHIAN  SUITE,  "ALA  AND  LOLLI,"  Op.  20 
By  Serge  Sergeivitch  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April   24,    1891 


The  Scythian  Suite  was  completed  in  1914  and  first  performed  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  at  the  Maryinski  Theatre  in  Petrograd,  January  29,  1916.* 

The  Chicago  Orchestra  introduced  the  suite  to  America,  December  6,  1918. 
There  have  been  performances  by  this  orchestra  in  Boston  under  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
October  24,   1924;  March  2,  1928;  January  31,   1929;   and  February  5,   1937. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  trumpets, 
four  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,,  tambourine,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, celesta,  xylophone,  bells,  two  harps,  pianoforte,  and  strings. 

WHEN  Prokofieff  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  not  long  graduated 
from  the  Conservatory  at  St.  Petersburg  and  looked  upon  in 
Russia  as  a  modernist  of  great  promise,  Diaghilev  approached  him  for 


*"When  the  first  performance  of  the  Scythian  Suite  was  announced  in  Moscow,  a  not 
uncommon  incident  occurred:  the  orchestral  parts  were  not  ready  in  time,  and  another  piece 
was  substituted  at  the  last  moment.  This  did  not  prevent  the  headlong  critic,  Sabaneiev,  from 
showering  on  Prokofieff  all  sorts  of  invectives  for  his  music.  Prokofieff  gave  out  the  facts 
of  cancellation  in  an  open  letter;  the  critic  was  forthwith  asked  to  resign.  At  that  time 
such  dishonesty  could  not  be  tolerated.  We  all  know  that  nowadays  critics  get  away  with 
worse  things." — Nicolas  Slonimsky,  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (January  30,  1930), 
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a  ballet.  Prokofieff  planned  a  musical  depiction  of  "Ala  and  Lolli," 
pre-Christian  figures  of  legendary  Scythia,  a  region  not  far  removed 
from  the  southern  Russia  in  which  he  had  grown  up.  The  subject  did 
not  seem  practicable  to  Diaghilev,  and  was  accordingly  written,  not 
as  a  ballet,  but  as  the  "Scythian  Suite"  for  Orchestra. 

Intimations  of  the  long  vanished  gods  and  demons  that  people  the 
music  are  printed  in  the  score: 

I.  Invocation  to  Veles  and  Ala  {Allegro  jeroce,  4-4  time).  The 
music  describes  an  invocation  to  the  sun,  worshipped  by  the  Scythians 
as  their  highest  deity,  named  Veles.  This  invocation  is  followed  by  the 
sacrifice  to  the  beloved  idol,  Ala,  the  daughter  of  Veles. 

II.  The  Evil-God  and  dance  of  the  pagan  monsters  (Allegro  sos- 
tenuto,  4-4  time).  The  Evil-God  summons  the  seven  pagan  monsters 
from  their  subterranean  realms  and,  surrounded  by  them,  dances  a 
delirious  dance. 

III.  Night  (Andantino^  4-4  time).  The  Evil-God  comes  to  Ala  in 
darkness.  Great  harm  befalls  her.  The  moon  rays  fall  upon  Ala,  and 
the  moon-maidens  descend  to  bring  her  consolation. 

IV.  Lolli's  pursuit  of  the  Evil-God  and  the  sunrise  (Tempestuoso, 
4-4  time).  Lolli,  a  Scythian  hero,  went  forth  to  save  Ala.  He  jfights  the 
Evil-God.  In  the  uneven  battle  with  the  latter,  Lolli  would  have  per- 
ished, but  the  sun-god  rises  with  the  passing  of  night  and  smites  the 
evil  deity.  With  the  description  of  the  sunrise  the  Suite  comes  to  an 
end. 

The  remarkable  final  pages  kindled  the  imagination  of  Lawrence 
Gilman:  "The  finale  limns  for  us  a  pagan  dawn  as  seen  through  the 
savagely  ecstatic  eyes  and  frenzied  brains  of  sun-worshipping  barba- 
rians. The  piercing,  exultant  hieratical  trumpets,  the  cumulative  radi- 
ance of  the  whole  orchestra  as  the  wild  men  chant  their  hymn  to  the 
dazzling  god  and  the  world  takes  fire,  are  like  nothing  else  in  the 
literature  of  music." 

The  following  description  of  the  Scythians  by  Herodotus  was  quoted 
by  Philip  Hale  when  this  suite  was  previously  performed: 

"Scythia  is  a  name  that  has  been  applied  to  different  countries  at 
different  times.  The  Scythia  described  by  Herodotus  comprised  the 
southeastern  parts  of  Europe  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  River  Tanai's  (now  Don).  Herodotus  gives  a  graphic  and  singularly 
interesting  account  of  these  wild,  barbaric  nomads  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  history.  We  are  interested  here  only  with  what  he  has  to  say 
about  their  religion: 

"They  propitiate  the  following  gods  only:  Vesta,  most  of  all;  then 
Jupiter,  deeming  the  Earth  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter;  after  these, 
Apollo,  and  Venus  Urania,  and  Hercules  and  Mars.  All  the  Scythians 
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acknowledge  these,  but  those  who  are  called  Royal  Scythians  sacrifice 
also  to  Neptune.  Vesta  in  the  Scythian  language  is  named  Tahiti; 
Jupiter  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  rightly  called  Papaeus;  the  Earth,  Apia; 
Apollo,  Oetosyrus;  Venus  Urania,  Artimposa;  and  Neptune,  Thami- 
masadas.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  erect  images,  altars,  and  temples, 
except  to  Mars;  to  him  they  are  accustomed."  Then  follows  a  minute 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  they  sacrificed  cattle  and  enemies 
taken  prisoners,  the  latter  to  Mars.  "Swine  they  never  use,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  reared  in  their  country." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY,  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  5,  Op.  82 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,   1865;  living  at  Jarvenpaa 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  composed  in  the  last  months  of  1914,  and  first  per- 
formed at  Helsingfors,  December  8,  1915.  Sibelius  revised  the  Symphony  late  in 
1916,  and  the  revision  was  performed  December  14  of  that  year.  There  was  a 
second  revision  which  brought  the  score  into  its  final  form  in  the  autumn  of  1919. 
In  this  form  it  was  performed  at  Helsingfors,  November  24,  1919,  and  repeated 
November  27  and  29.  The  first  English  performance  was  on  February  12,  1921, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  American  performance  was  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  October  21,  1921.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  7,  1922.  There  were  subsequent  performances  December 
15,  1922,  November  11,  1927,  January  27,  1933,  January  26,  1934,  December  28, 
1934,  October  16,  1936,  November  11,  1938,  and  March  7,  1941. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

AFTER  writing  his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1911,  Sibelius  returned  to 
-/Jl  his  programme  music,  and  composed  "The  Dryad"  in  1911,  the 
"Scenes  Historiques"  in  1912,  "The  Bard"  and  "Luonnotar"  in  1913, 
"Oceanides"  in  the  spring  of  1914.  In  May  and  June  there  came  the 
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distraction  of  his  visit  to  America.  Back  in  Finland  in  July,  he  aban- 
doned an  idea  for  another  tone  poem  "King  Fjalar,"  rejected  pro- 
posals for  an  opera  and  a  ballet.  His  musical  thoughts  were  taking  a 
symphonic  trend  once  more,  fixing  his  purpose  upon  what  was  to 
become  the  Fifth  Symphony. 

"I  cannot  become  a  prolific  writer,"  so  he  expressed  himself  in  a 
letter  at  this  time,  when  he  was  pressed  for  a  ballet  (which  was  the 
composer's  best  chance  at  that  moment  for  immediate  gain  and  fame). 
"It  would  mean  killing  all  my  reputation  and  my  art.  I  have  made 
my  name  in  the  world  by  straightforward  means.  I  must  go  on  in  the 
same  way.  Perhaps  I  am  too  much  of  a  hypochondriac.  But  to  waste 
on  a  few  pas  a  motif  that  would  be  excellently  suited  to  symphonic 
composition!" 

The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Karl  Ekman  on 
Sibelius,  an  invaluable  record  of  the  course  of  the  composer's  thought 
and  work,  with  remarks  drawn  from  his  diary  and  letters,  or  noted 
down  in  a  series  of  conversations.  Mr.  Ekman  shows  how  Sibelius 
composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  response  to  an  inner  compulsion, 
and  in  spite  of  discouraging  outward  circumstances. 

The  World  War  descended  like  a  pall  over  Europe.  It  cut  him  oft 
from  his  publishers  in  Germany,  and  from  the  royalties  which  should 
have  come  to  him  from  performances.  Sixteen  "minor  compositions," 
written  between  August  and  November,  became  to  him  a  source  of 
needed  income,  and  a  refuge  from  the  dark  period  they  marked.  The 
Fifth  Symphony,  according  to  Mr.  Ekman,  was  a  reaction  from  these 
events.  The  composer  who  had  increasingly  developed  a  personal  ex- 
pression, independent  of  current  musical  tendencies,  now  withdrew 
quite  definitely  from  the  distraught  external  world  into  those  inner 
symphonic  springs  which  had  always  been  the  true  source  of  his  crea- 
tive growth.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  resurgence  of  radiant  and 
vital  qualities  in  his  art,  a  kind  of  symphonic  affirmation  which  had 
been  dormant  since  the  Second  Symphony  of  1902,  the  more  restrained 
but  bright-voiced  Third  of  1908.  In  the  Fifth  Symphony,  this  mood 
found  a  new  awakening,  a  new  expansion.  As  the  Fifth  Symphony  was 
taking  shape,  Sibelius  wrote  of  "this  life  that  I  love  so  infinitely,  a 
feeling  that  must  stamp  everything  I  compose."  And  the  following 
lines  are  taken  from  his  diary,  at  the  end  of  September:  "In  a  deep 
dell  again.  But  I  begin  already  dimly  to  see  the  mountain  that  I  shall 
certainly  ascend.  .  .  .  God  opens  his  door  for  a  moment  and  his  or- 
chestra plays  the  fifth  symphony." 

Questioned  about  his  Fifth  Symphony,  Sibelius  spoke  of  it  with  his 
usual  disinclination  to  discuss  his  works.  "I  do  not  wish  to  give  a 
reasoned  exposition  of  the  essence  of  symphony.  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  in  my  works.  I  should  like,  however,  to  emphasize  a  point 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     FUND 

Concert 


BY   THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
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BACH'S 

MAGNIFICAT 

BEETHOVEN'S 

NINTH    SYMPHONY 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth^  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

(To  be  announced) 
Tickets  $L65  to  $4.40.  Address  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
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that  I  consider  essential:  the  directly  symphonic  is  the  compelling  vein 
that  goes  through  the  whole.  This  in  contrast  to  the  depicting." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  did  indeed  intensify  the  cleavage  between  the 
vividly  descriptive  music  which  was  the  invariable  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  lone  symphonist,  following  some  urge  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  public  demand  or  general  expectation  of 
1915.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  music  steeped  in  exotic  legend  has 
become  quite  outmoded,  and  the  symphony  unadorned  once  again 
eminently  desirable. 

The  new  symphony  was  first  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the  fif- 
tieth birthday  of  Sibelius,  at  a  concert  in  Helsingfors,  December  8, 
1915,  Kajanus  conducting.  The  composer  was  much  feted.  Through 
October  and  November,  1916,  he  took  up  the  work  again,  rewrote  it 
in  a  more  concentrated  form.  The  revision  was  performed  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1916,  at  Helsingfors,  Sibelius  conducting.  In  the  summer  of 
1917,  Sibelius  had  thoughts  of  a  new  symphony,  his  first  important 
work  of  the  war  period  otncr  than  the  Fifth  Symphony.  At  the  same 
time  he  contemplated  a  "new  and  final  revision"  of  the  Fifth.  By  the 
new  year  of  1918  the  fever  of  social  disruption  had  spread  into  Fin- 
land, and  the  composer,  much  harassed  by  troublous  times,  put  his 
music  regretfully  aside.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  peace  restored,  he  re- 
turned to  his  scores  with  renewed  energy.  Soon  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Symphonies  were  both  projected,  and  the  serious  work  of  complete 
revision  of  the  Fifth  embarked  upon.  He  noted  his  progress  in  an 
interesting  letter  of  May  20,  1918,  which  gives  evidence  of  a  revision 
drastic  indeed: 

"My  new  works  —  partly  sketched  and  planned. 

"The  V  Symphony  in  a  new  form,  practically  composed  anew,  I 
work  at  daily.  Movement  I  entirely  new,  movement  II  reminiscent  of 
the  old,  movement  III  reminiscent  of  the  end  of  the  I  movement  of 
the  old.  Movement  IV  the  old  motifs,  but  stronger  in  revision.  The 
whole,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  vital  climax  to  the  end.  Triumphal."  And 
after  characterizing  the  two  new  symphonies,  he  adds  —  "it  looks  as  if 
I  were  to  come  out  with  all  these  three  symphonies  at  the  same  time." 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Time  and  careful  revision  were  to  go  into 
each  work  before  its  maker  was  ready  to  relinquish  it  to  his  publisher. 
The  final  revision  of  the  Fifth  was  not  completed  until  the  autumn 
of  1919.  The  Sixth  was  finished  in  1923,  the  Seventh  in  1924.  Thus 
did  the  last  three  symphonies  undergo  a  slow  and  laborious  process 
of  crystallization.  "The  final  form  of  one's  work,"  so  Sibelius  told  his 
biographer,  "is  indeed  dependent  on  powers  that  are  stronger  than 
one's  self.  Later  on  one  can  substantiate  this  or  that,  but  on  the  whole, 
one  is  merely  a  tool.  This  wonderful  logic  —  let  us  call  it  God  —  that 
governs  a  work  of  art  is  the  forcing  power." 

[coptbiohtbd] 
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''An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term 
July  5  -  August  16,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

at  Tanglewood 
Lenox,  Massachusetts 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  offer  intensive  work  for 
advanced  students  in  its  departments  of  orchestral  conducting, 
orchestral  playing,  chamber  music,  opera  dramatics  and  com- 
position. For  those  less  interested  in  professional  performance 
—  music  students,  teachers,  college  students  and  amateurs  — 
the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture  offers  work  in  a  large 
chorus  and  choral  groups,  a  symphony  orchestra  and  chamber 
groups,  courses  in  Twentieth  Century  music  and  Gregorian 
Chant,  and  lectures  by  various  faculty  members. 

The  Center  is  designed  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of  musical 
education  involved  in  collective  performance,  rather  than  the 
development  of  the  technique  of  individual  performers.  It 
thus  supplements  rather  than  duplicates  the  work  of  other 
music  schools. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Herbert  Graf, 
Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard  Rychtarik,  Hugh 
Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby  and  Igor  Stravinsky.  Special  lectures  will 
be  given  by  Archibald  T.  Davison,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien 
Price  and  Deems  Taylor. 

For  catalogue  and  application  blanks  address 

Margaret  Grant^  Executive  Secretary 
Berkshire  Music  Center 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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BERKSHIRE  SYMPHONIC 

FESTIVAL 

of  1942 

AT     TANGLEWOOD 

(Lenox,  Massachusetts) 


NINE   CONCERTS 


by   the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Thursday    Evenings 
Saturday   Evenings 
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Series  A 
July       30 
August    1 
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Series  B 
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Series  C 
August  13 
August  15 
August  16 


Subscription   blanks   on   application   at   the   Box    Office 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also  Sprach  Zarathustra Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz    Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    RaveJ 

Capriccio  ( Jestis  Maria  Sanroma,  Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony ProkofiefP 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Prokofiefif 

Concerto   No.   12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

fil6gle   (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti) Faur6 

"Enchanted  Lake"     Liadov 

Fair  Harvard Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Frtlhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop(§die  No.  1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"   ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"  Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofiefif 

Ma  M6re  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz    Liszt 

Missa    Solemnis Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums) Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Poh jola's   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"   Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet    Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr   by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  v«^ith  Roses") Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major  ("Spring") Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian") Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  ( "Path^tique" ) Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished" ) Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise") Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  In  B-flat  major Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem ) Sibelius 

Waltz   (from   String  Serenade) Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood) Strauss 

THE   MUSIC   HOUSE,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Setting  for  the  Baldwin 

by  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Celebrated  Pianist 
says; 


**The  Baldwin's  beauty  of  tone 
and  unsurpassed  action  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  play  this  extra- 
ordinary instrument." 
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SIXTY-FIRST   SEASON,    1941-1942 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor    ^ 


Concert  Bulletin 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  Manii  ^^i 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  OFFICERS  and  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Ernest  B.  Dane    .  .  .  .  ,  .       President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Ernest  B.  Dane    ......      Treasurer 


Henry  B.  Cabot  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Ernest  B.  Dane  M.   A.   De  Wolfe   Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,   1941-1942] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


ViOUNS 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS^  G. 

Concert -master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.                KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.          CHERKASSKY, 

resnikoff,  v. 

p.           LEIBOVia,  J. 

HANSEN^  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BEALE,  M. 

zazofsky,  g. 
sauvlet,  h. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

gorodetzky,  l. 
fiedler,  b. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
FRKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
sei niger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
HILLYER,  R. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOURF.T,,  G. 

ART1ERE8,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
CERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C. 

BERNARD,  A. 

KORNSAND, 
HUMPHREY 

VlOLONCFTLOS 

G  ROVER,  H. 

WERNER,  H. 
E. 
',G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

droechmans,  h.      stockbridge,  c 
zimbler,  j.               zeise,  k. 

Basses 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOI.T,FT,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L. 
FRANKEL,  I. 

GREENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H. 
PAGE,  W.                           PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAUP^NT,  G.                           GILLET,  F. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J.                DEVERGIE,  J. 
KAPLAN,  P.                             LUKATSKY,  J 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

ALLARD,  R. 

panenka,  E. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

E.NGUSH  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

mazzeo,  r. 

FILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KF.ANEY,  P. 

singer,  j.                       mager,  g. 
lannoye,  m.                 lafosse,  m. 
shapiro,  h.                   voisin,  r.  l. 

GEBHARDT,  W.                       VOISIN,  R. 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
ROGERS,  l.  j. 

sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  31,  at  8:30  o'clock 

Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 

RUSSIAN   WAR   RELIEF 


Programme 


Presentation    of    the    flags    of   the    twenty-six    United    Nations    by    the 

United  States  Marine  Corps  Color  Bearers,  preceded  by  the  United 

States  Marine  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 

The  National  Anthems  of  the  U.  S.   S.  R.  and  the  United  States. 


Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:  non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:   molto  vivace 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6,  Op.  53 

I.    Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse   (Allegro  moderato) 

IV.  Finale   (Andante  maestoso);  Allegro  vivace 


Address  by  Senator  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 
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RUSSIAN       BENEFIT      CONCERT 

PATRONS 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

The  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wallace 

The  Ambassador  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Mme.  Litvinoff 

The  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs,  Harlan  Fiske  Stone 

Mr.  Justice  and  Mrs.  Owen  J.  Roberts 

Mr.  Justice  and  Mrs.  Hugo  L.  Black 

Mr.  Justice  and  Mrs.  Stanley  F.  Reed 

Mr.  Justice  and  Mrs.  Felix  Frankfurter 

Mr.  Justice  and  Mrs.  William  O.  Douglas 

Mr.  Justice  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Byrnes 

Mr.  Justice  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Jackson 

Mr.  Justice  Frank  Murphy 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Gordell  Hull 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Mrs.  Frank  Knox 

The  Under  Secretary  of  War  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Patterson 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Mrs.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

The  Attorney  General  and  Mrs.  Francis  Biddle 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Jones 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Mrs.  Claude  R.  Wickard 

The  Postmaster  General  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Walker 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Ickes 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Warren  R.  Austin 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Alben  W.  Barkley 

Senator  Tom  Connally 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  George 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Guy  M.  Gillette 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Carter  Glass 

Senator  Joseph  F.  Guffey 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Jr. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  McNary 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Claude  D.  Pepper 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Taft 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Millard  E.  Tydings 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Dean  G.  Acheson 

Mrs.  George  Barnett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Batt 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  A.  Berle,  Jr. 

Hon.  Sol  Bloom 

Hon.  William  C.  Bullitt 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  J.  Carr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Chatfield-Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Clapper 

Major  General  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Durward  Connor 
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Hon.  Homer   Gummings 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Davies 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Dunlap 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Thomas  Dunlop 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Glement  Dunn 
Major  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Early 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Wah'er  E.  Edge 
Mrs.  J.  Fred  Essary 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Feis 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Burdette  Fitch 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  O.  Max  Gardner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Garrett 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Grosjean 
Miss  Ida  V.  Guffey 
Miss  Pauletta  Guffey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  I.  Hasell 
Mrs.  James  Meredith  Helm 
Mrs.  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock 
Major  General  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Holcomb 
Mrs.  George  R.  Holmes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  J.  Hurley 
Lieutenant  General  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Knudsen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Krock 
Rear  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Emory  Scott  Land 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Langhorne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Levis 
Sir  Willmott  and  Lady  Lewis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Lindley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Lippmann 
Major  General  and  Mrs.  Louis  McG.  Little 
Mrs.  Demarest  LJoyd 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Breckinridge  Long 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  MacLeish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  S.  McConihe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  McDermott 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  McLean 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Paul  V.  McNutt 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  March 
General  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Marshall 
Commissioner  and  Mrs.  Guy  Mason 
Brigadier  General  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Miles 
Mrs.  Wallace  S.  Murray 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleming  Newbold 
Mrs.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer 
Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Patterson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Pell 
Rear  Admiral  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Pettengill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Phillips 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Lee   Pierson 

Mrs.  Close  Rand 

Hon.  Sam  Rayburn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  W.  Richardson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Richberg 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  G.  Roper 

Dr.  and  Mme.  T.  V.  Soong 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Stark 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Stettinius 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Sweeney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Myron  C.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corcoran  Thorn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Thompson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merle  Thorpe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Tufty 

Miss  Grace  Tully 

Major  General  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Watson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  J.  Weinberg 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  Welles 

Mrs.  Matthew  John  Whittall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orme  Wilson 

Mrs.  Arthur  Woods 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Woodward 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Russell  Young 

REPRESENTING  THE   ALLIED   NATIONS 

The  Minister  of   Australia   and   Mrs.   Richard   G.   Casey 

The  Ambassador    of    Belgium    and    Countess    van    der    Straten- 

Ponthoz 
Senor  Don  Carlos  and  Senora  de  Dorado  Chqpitea 

(The  Bolivian  First  Secretary) 
The  Minister  of  Canada  and  Mrs.  Leighton  McCarthy 
The  Ambassador  of  China,  Dr.  Hu  Shih 
Major  General  and  Mrs.  Chu  Shih-ming 
The  Ambassador  of  Colombia,  Dr.  Gabriel  Turbay 
Senor  Don  Alberto  and  Senora  Dona  de  Vargas  Narino 

(The  Colombian  First  Secretary) 
The  Minister  of  Costa  Rica  and  Senora  de  Fernandez 
The  Ambassador  of  Cuba  and  Senora  de  Concheso 
The  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Mme.  Hurban 
The  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Senora  de  Troncoso 
The  Ambassador  of  Ecuador  and  Senora  de  Alfaro 
The  Minister  of  Egypt  and  Mme.  Hassan 
The  Minister  of  Greece  and  Mme.  Diamantopoulos 
The  Minister  of  Guatemala  and  Senora  de  Recinos 
The  Minister  of  Haiti  and  Mme.  Dennis 
The  Minister  of  Honduras  and  Senora  de  Caceres 
The  Minister  of  Iceland  and  Mrs.  Thor  Thors 
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The  Hon.  Sir  Girja  Shankar  and   Lady   Bajpai,  Agent   General 

for  India 
The  Minister  of  Luxembourg  and  Mme.  Le  Gallais 
The  Ambassador  of  Mexico  and  Senora  de  Castillo  Najera 
The  Minister  of  the  Netherlands  and  Mme.  Loudon 
The  Minister  of  New  Zealand  and  Mrs.  Walter  Nash 
The  Minister  of  Nicaragua  and  Senora  De  Bayle 
The  Minister  of  Norway  and  Mme.  Munthe  de  Morgenstierne 
The  Ambassador  of  Panama,  Senor  Don  Ernesto  Jaen  Guardia 
Senor  Don  Eduardo  and  Senora  de  Ghiari 

(Counselor  of  the  Embassy  of  Panama) 
The  Ambassador  of  Poland  and  Mme.  Ciechanowska 
The  Ambassador  of  Turkey  and  Mme.  Ertegun 
The  Minister   of    the    Union    of    South   Africa    and    Mrs.    Ralph 

W.  Close 
The  Ambassador  of  Uruguay  and  Senora  de  Blanco 
The  Ambassador  of  Venezuela  and  Senora  de  Escalante 
The  Minister  of  Yugoslavia  and  Mme.  Fotitoh 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Mr.  Henry   B.   Cabot  Mr.  N.  Penrose  Halloweli 

Mr.  Ernest  B.  Dane  Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

Mr.  Reginald  C.  Foster  Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee 

Mr.  Alvan  T.  Fuller  Mr.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene  Mr.  Henry  B.  Sa^vyer 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  CONCERT 

Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Watson,  1st  Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Emory  Scott  Land,  2d  Vice  Chairman 


Mrs.  Alben  W.  Barkley 
Mrs.  James  F.  Byrnes 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Dunlap 
Mrs.  Stephen  Early 
Mrs.  Burdette  Fitch 
Mrs,  George  A.  Garrett 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Grosjean 
Mrs.  George  R.  Holmes 
Mrs.  Cordell  Hull 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Ickes 
Mrs.  Jesse  Jones 
Lady  Lewis 
Madame  Litvinoff 


Mrs.  Paul  V.  McNutt 
Mrs.  George  C.  Marshall 
Mrs.  Claude  D.  Pepper 
Mrs.  Close  Rand 
Mrs.  Stanley  F.  Reed 
Mrs.  Harold   R.   Stark 
Mrs.  Edward  R.   Stettinius 
Mrs.  Robert  A.   Taft 
Mrs  Millard  E.  Tydings 
Mrs.  Henry    A.    Wallace 
Mrs.  Sumner  Welles 
Mrs.  Orme  Wilson 
Mrs.  Stanley  Woodward 

C.  C.  Cappel,  Washington  Manager 

*  *  *  * 

The  Orchestra  and  Dr.  Koussevitzky  are  giving  their  services 
for  this  Russian  Relief  Benefit. 
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BOXHOLDERS 

Mrs.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 

Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wallace 

The  Soviet  Ambassador  and  Mme.  Litvinoff 

The  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain  and  Lady  Halifax 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Ickes 

Mr.  Justice  and  Mrs.  Ow^en  J.  Roberts 

Mr.  Justice  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Byrnes 

Minister  of  the  Netherlands  and  Mrs.  Loudon 

The  Ambassador  of  Turkey  and  Mme.  Ertegun 

Minister  of  South  Africa  and  Mrs.  Close 

The  Canadian  Minister  and  Mrs.  Leighton  McCarthy 

Mr.  Bernard  Baruch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Batt 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  A.  Berle,  Jr. 

Miss  Mabel  Boardman 

Major  General  Chu  Shih-ming 

Miss  Alice  Clapp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Clayton 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution 

Honorable  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Davies 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dempsey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Clement  Dunn 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Robert  Guggenheim 

Mr.  Clarence  Francis 

Mrs.  Chandler  Hale 

Lieutenant  General  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Knudsen 

Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Levis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrall  MacNeille 

Mr.  Thomas  McCabe 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  McCormick 

Mrs.  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean 

Mrs.  George  Marye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drew  Pearson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Rockefeller 

Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Salter 

Dr.  and  Mme.  T.  V.  Soong 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Myron  C.  Taylor 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Millard  E.  Tydings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  O'Rell  Truitt 

Major  General  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Watson 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  Welles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orme  Wilson 
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'CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  lirst  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

WRITTEN  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  Op.  53 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


The  Sixth  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  had  its  first  performance  at  a  festival  in 
Moscow,  December  3,  1939.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  November 
29,  1940.  This  was  announced  as  the  'Tirst  Performance  outside  Russia."  The 
symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March 
20,   1942. 

The  score  has  recently  been  published  with  numerous  alterations  of  detail  by 
the  composer.  This  score   is  used   in   the  present   performances. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  in  B,  one  in  E-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  ind  contra- 
bassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
bourine, military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  trianglie,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

IF  THE  three  movements  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  are  compared  with 
the  classical  scheme,  the  opening  movement  could  be  considered 
as  the  slow  movement  doing  double  service,  while  the  second  and 
third  movements  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
and  finale.  The  first  movement,  largo  throughout  and  by  far  the 
longest  of  the  three,  is  in  common  time.  It  opens  with  an  expressive 
theme  stated  by  the  woodwinds  and  low  strings,  carried  by  the 
violins  into  the  high  register.  A  new  melody  is  introduced  by  the 
strings,  at  first  unaccompanied.  This  development  moves  gradu- 
ally to  a  point  of  great  sonority.  The  tension  is  relaxed  as  the  alter- 
nate voices  of  the  woodwinds  take  the  fine  line  of  the  melody,  the 
English  horn  and  flute  having  passages  of  particular  prominence. 
This  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic  ground  of  trills  by  the  low 
strings  in  long  pedal  points,  with  their  weird  contrast  of  range.  The 
strings  take  up  the  melody  for  its  final  setting  forth. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives 
it  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called. 
The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  movement,  except  for  fleeting 
alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by  rhythmic  subdivision  and 
by  the  fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  The  E-flat  clarinet  sets  the 
pace  for  prominent  solos  by  various  woodwinds  in  shifting  color. 
There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is  much  and  tellingly 
called  upon.  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where  the  whole  oichestra 
is  brought  into  play,  the  brass  and  percussion  giving  an  almost  martial 
eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The  movement  ends  as  lightly  as 
it  began. 

The  finale.  Presto,  in  4-4  time,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo.  Rhythmic 
strings  give  out  the  theme.  A  new  section  shifts  to  the  triple  signa- 
ture, but  now  each  beat  is  accentuated  "marcatissimo."  After  some 
alteration  of  the  beat,  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  with  its 
quadruple  rhythm.  The  manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is 
re-established.  The  whole  movement  is  brilliant  and  substantial  in 
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treatment  as  compared  with  the  sparse  orchestration  of  the  first  two 
movements.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  sug- 
gestion of  the  marching  feet  which  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
symphony  previous. 

News  received  from  Leningrad  last  autumn  told  of  the  progress 
of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  Shostakovitch  began  while  living 
in  barracks  to  which  he  was  assigned  as  a  member  of  the  fire-fighting 
brigade  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  while  the  capital  was  under 
siege.  He  made  known  in  a  communication  published  in  the  New 
Masses  October  28  that  he  was  himself  surprised  at  the  speed  at  which 
the  score  progressed,  as  if  he  were  inspired  by  the  simple  people 
around  him  who  were  defending  their  city. 

Information  has  come  in  a  newspaper  dispatch  of  March  i  of  the 
first  performance  of  the  new  symphony  in  Kuibishev  by  the  Bolshoi 
Theatre  Orchestra  on  that  date:  "A  selected  audience  including  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps,  Soviet  intellectuals  and  Red  army  officers, 
was  invited  to  the  noontime  premiere.  They  received  the  work  en- 
thusiastically. Shostakovitch  was  called  four  times  to  acknowledge  the 
applause." 

A  programme  not'e  by  the  composer  quoted  a  proverb,  "When  guns 
speak,  muses  keep  silent,"  and  added  this  emendation,  "Here  the 
muses  speak,  together  with  the  guns." 

An  earlier  bulletin  sent  by  Ralph  Parker  reported  an  interview 
with  the  composer  obtained  during  the  rehearsals  of  the  piece  and 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  under  date  of  Moscow,  February  8. 

Slight  in  stature,  extraordinarily  youthful-looking,  the  man  who  is 
probably  the  best-known  abroad  of  Soviet  Russia's  composers  sat  in  a 
shabby  Kuibishev  bedroom,  pulling  cigarettes  to  pieces  and  stirring 
his  glass  of  tea  while  he  spoke  passionately  of  the  work  to  which  he 
was  then  adding  the  final  bars. 

Anxious  to  contribute  his  talent  to  the  war  effort  in  the  most  suit- 
able fashion,  Mr.  Shostakovitch  wrote  the  symphony  to  illustrate  the 
way  in  vrhich  war  affects  human  beings.  The  first  movement,  marked 
allegro  moderato,  he  described  as  opening  with  a  calm,  lyrical  expo- 
sition of  a  theme  intended  to  describe  the  happy  existence  of  "ordi- 
nary, simple  people." 

"After  this  preliminary  theme  I  introduce  the  main  theme,  which 
was   inspired   by   the   transformation   of   these   ordinary   people   into 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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JUNE  11,  1941 
DECEMBER  7,  1941 


For  generations  to  come,  all  iriankind  will  have  reason  to  mark 
these  two  milestones  in  world  history.  June  22-it  w^as  then  that 
Adolph  Hitler,  drunk  with  the  heady  wine  of  military  triumph, 
launched  his  battalions  against  the  Soviet  Union !  December  7 — 
Pearl  Harbor! 

The  events  of  those  two  days  have  linked  indissolubly  the  interests 
and  hearts  of  two  mighty  nations — the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Sons  of  both  nations 
are  dying  daily  in  defense  of  a  common  cause.  One  hundred  thirty 
million  Americans  and  more  than  180,000,000  Russians  are  pour- 
ing their  national  wealth  in  growing  floods  into  their  common 
fight.  The  bonds  of  blood  and  sacrifice  clasp  us  ever  more  closely. 

From  the  common  cause  of  these  two  great  peoples  and  from  the 
instincts  of  sympathy  and  pity  which  are  among  the  virtues  we 
are  defending  from  merciless  hordes,  spring  the  need  for  and  the 
support  of  Russian  War  Relief,  Inc.,  the  American  organization 
for  which  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  have   contributed   this   evening's   programme. 

*  *  *  * 

From  the  moment  that  the  first  panzers  roared  across  the  borders 
until  tlie  7th  of  December,  the  Russians  were  largely  on  the  de- 
fensive. General  Blitzkrieg  was  still  in  the  ascendancy.  The 
impetus  gained  by  treachery  carried  the  Nazi  legions  deep  into 
the  heart  of  European  Russia. 
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Minsk,  Kiev,  Smolensk,  Odessa,  Kharkov,  Rostov  ...  all  heroically 
defended  ...  all  paid  for  with  heavy  cost  of  life  .  .  .  were  finally 
abandoned  to  the  enemy  in  the  interests  of  a  grand  strategy  bor- 
rowed from  the  great  tactician  Glausewitz  himself. 

But  the  war  of  attrition  .  .  .  the  effects  of  the  "scorched  earth" 
policy  .  .  .  the  lengthening  of  supply  lines  subject  to  constant 
guerrilla  attack  ...  all  these  factors  vs^ere  making  themselves 
felt  as  the  months  went  by.  Finally,  w^hen  the  Germans  reached 
the  high-w^ater  mark  of  their  campaign,  the  Red  Army  delivered 
three  smashing  blows  at  the  key  salients  of  the  Nazi  line — Lenin- 
grad, Moscow  and  Rostov. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  review  the  events  of  the  past  four  months. 
One  fundamental  fact  emerges.  Since  December  7,  and  even  for 
two  weeks  prior  thereto,  the  tremendous  advantage  of  the  mili- 
tary offensive  has  rested  in  Russian  rather  than  German  hands. 
The  crucial  threats  to  Russia's  heart  and  nerve  centers  have  been 
fended  off,  if  not  entirely  liquidated.  The  legend  of  Nazi  in- 
vincibility has  been  exploded.  America's  number  one  fighting 
man.  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  tells  us  that: 

"The  w^orld  situation  at  the  present  time  indicates  that 
the  hopes  of  civilization  rest  on  the  worthy  banners  of  the 
courageous  Russian  Army.  During  my  lifetime  I  have 
participated  in  a  number  of  wars  and  have  witnessed 
others.  .  .  .  The  scale  and  grandeur  of  this  (the  Russian) 
effort  marks  it  as  the  greatest  military  achievement  in  all 
history." 

An  opportunity  confronts  the  United  Nations,  which  properly 
capitalized,  may  mark  the  turning  point  of  the  war.  Hitler  recog- 
nizes this.  In  his  apologia  to  the  German  people,  he  has  credited 
the  rigors  of  an  unexpectedly  severe  winter  with  stalling  the  Nazi 
advance.  A  short  while  back,  he  said: 

".  .  .  Now  that  the  coldest  spell  is  broken  and  the  snow  is 
beginning  to  melt  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Southern  Russia, 
I  am  unable  to  leave  my  place  w^here  preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  final  showdown.  .  .  ." 

Signs  of  that  impending  showdown  are  already  cropping  up  in 
daily  communiques.  One  barometer  is  the  sharp  increase  in  Nazi 
plane  losses;  indication  that  reserve  squadrons  are  being  tossed 
into  the  balance.  Fresh  divisions  in  all  branches  of  the  service 
are  making   their  appearance   on   various   battlefronts.   Men   are 
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being  thrown  in  weeks  ahead  of  their  scheduled  appearance,  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  hold  the  remaining  strategic  springboards 
from  which  to  launch  the  Spring  Offensive. 

Russia  will  meet  that  crisis  w^ith  the  same  unflinching  heroism 
that  has  already  earned  the  plaudits  of  the  world.  We  have  the 
w^ord  of  Ambassador  Litvinoff  that: 

".  .  .  they  will  continue  to  strike  at  Hitler's  hordes  to  the 
very  limit  of  their  strength  and  beyond  that  limit." 

*  *  *  * 


In  achieving  the  military  miracle  which  has  so  vastly  and  in- 
estimably affected  the  course  of  the  war  in  which  the  United 
States  and  all  of  the  world's  democracies  must  triumph  or  die, 
Russia  has  given  and  daily  is  still  giving  almost  more  in  sacrifice 
than  human  mind  can  imagine. 

No  one — not  even  Russian  army  leaders — can  know  how  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  have  died  thus  far.  It  is 
estimated  that  1,500,000  casualties  have  been  suffered !  Men, 
women,  and  children  lie  in  hospitals  by  scores  of  thousands.  Mil- 
lions are  homeless,  or  are  housed  far  from  their  homes  of  last 
year  in  communities  being  built  in  the  midst  of  war! 

Clothing,  foods,  milk  for  children,  medicines,  surgical  instruments, 
seeds  for  vegetable  gardens,  kerosene  stoves,  vitamin  concentrates 
— these  and  a  thousand  other  necessities  of  and  for  life  are  the 
desperate  needs  born  in  this  caldron  of  Hitler's  evil. 

Russian  War  Relief  is  the  American  people* s  answer  to  the  de- 
mand  which  the  need — not  the  suffering  Russian  people — makes 
upon  us,  Russian  War  Relief  was  organized  last  autumn  to  re- 
lieve  and  prevent  human  suffering.  Since  December  7th  the  work 
of  Russian  War  Relief  has  been  also  a  recognition  of  an  alliance 
of  military  interests. 

Months  ago  the  American  Mission  to  Moscow  attested  the  urgent 
necessity  for  our  aid.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  not  able  to  supply  all  the 
drugs,  surgical  instruments,  and  other  supplies  it  needs.  The  need 
has  since  become  more  acute. 
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Russian  War  Relief,  Inc.,  operates  under  the  regulations  of  The 
President's  Committee  on  War  Relief  Agencies,  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Information  Service,  and  it  works  in 
constant  consultation  with  officers  of  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  insure  that  it  ships  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  the  most  vital  supplies. 

The  machinery  by  which  Americans  can  help  the  causes  of  na- 
tional interest  and  of  humanity  and  civilization  is  made  available 
by  Russian  War  Relief,  The  moment  calls  for  a  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  our  efforts  and  our  help.  We  must  do  more  .  ,  ,  and  do  it 
now! 

Edward  C.  Garter,  President, 

Russian  War  Relief. 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS      WASHINGTON  HEADQUARTERS 

535    Fifth   Avenue  Room  405 

New    York   City  Farragut    Medical    Building 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
RUSSIAN  WAR  RELIEF,  INC. 

Edward  G.  Garter,  President  *  Rev.  Henry  Sloane  Goffin,  Vice- 
President  *  Pierre  Jay,  Treasurer  *  Lewis  V.  Mays,  Asst.  Treas- 
urer *  Allen  Wardwell,  Secretary  *  Duncan  Lee,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary *  Frances  Adams  *  G.  G.  Burlingham  *  Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Gooper 
*  Maurice  P.  Davidson  *  Benjamin  Kizer  *  Glark  H.  Minor  * 
Harriet  Moore  *  Darius  V.  Phillips  *  Raymond  Robins  *  Reeve 
Schley  *  Serge  Semenenko  *  Whitney  North  Seymour  *  Mrs. 
Vincent  Sheean  *  Henry  E.  Sigerist  *  Alfred  E.  Smith  *  Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson  *  Thomas  D.  Thacher  *  Edward  M.  M.  Warburg  * 
W.  W.  Waymack  *  Richard  Welling  *  Barrow,  Wade,  Guthrie  & 
Go.,  Hon.  Auditors. 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 

heroes  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  builds  up  into  a  requiem  for 
those  of  them  who  are  perishing  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
In  the  first  movement's  final  passages  I  introduce  something  very  in- 
timate, like  a  mother's  tears  over  her  lost  children.  It  is  tragic,  but 
it   finally  becomes   transparently  clear. 

"The  scherzo  and  adagio  movements  are  of  an  intermediate  charac- 
ter, in  which  I  am  moved  by  the  idea  that  war  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  destruction  of  cultural  values.  The  fourth  movement  can  be 
described  by  one  word  —  victory.  But  my  idea  of  victory  isn't  some- 
thing brutal;  it's  better  explained  as  the  victory  of  light  over  dark- 
ness, of  humanity  over  barbarism,  of  reason  over  reaction. 

"I  consider  that  every  artist  who  isolates  himself  from  the  world  is 
doomed.  I  find  it  incredible  that  an  artist  should  want  to  shut  him- 
self away  from  the  people,  who,  in  the  end,  form  his  audience.  I 
think  an  artist  should  serve  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people. 
I  always  try  to  make  myself  as  widely  understood  as  possible,  and  if  I 
don't  succeed  I  consider  it's  my  own  fault." 


The  following  interesting  information  about  the  childhood  of 
Shoslak()\  itch  has  been  kindly  provided  by  Mme.  Nadejda  Shohat, 
the  composer's  auiit,  who  lives  in  Penns)lvania: 

"Dmitri  Shostakovitch  was  born  September  25,  1906,  in  Leningrad. 
His  father,  Dmitri,  was  a  business  man.  His  mother,  Sophia,  born 
Kokowlina,  studied  music  in  the  Leningrad  Conservatory  but  dropped 
her  studies  after  marriage.  Both  lather  and  mother  were  born  in 
Siberia.  His  father  was  also  very  musical;  he  had  a  tenor  voice  and 
sang  very  beautifully.  He  also  played  the  piano.  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 
has  two  sisters:  The  eldest,  Maiia,  a  lameate  from  Leningrad  Con- 
servatory, is  married  to  Frcedericksz,  professor  of  physics  in  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Leningrad;  the  youngest  sister,  Zoya,  is  married 
to  Khruschev,  professor  of  histology  at  the  University  of  Moscow. 
Dmitri  Shostakovitch  married  Nina  \'ar/ar  in   1933. 

"At  the  age  of  se\cn  Sh()stako\itch  started  his  piano  lessons  from 
his  mother,  who  also  taught  music  to  his  sister  Maria.  At  the  very 
beginning  he  has  shown  unusual  musical  talent.  Hardly  was  he  taught 
the  notes  when  he  started  at  once  to  read  scores  without  any  difficulty, 
memorizing  music  at  once.  He  also  showed  an  absolute  pitch.  Once 
his  mother  took  him  to  the  opera  in  Maryinsky  Theatre  —  'Tales  of 
Czar  Saltan.'  He  was  very  impressed  by  the  music  and  the  next  day  he 
could  repeat  by  heart  all  the  melodies  asked  from  him.  It  appeared 
to  us  as  a  sign  of  extraordinary  ability. 

"In  1916  (or  1917)  he  entered  with  his  sister  the  private  musical 
school  of  Glasser,  which  was  considered  the  best  school  of  music  in 
Leningrad. 

"At  the  age  of  nine  he  wrote  his  first  composition  for  piano,  'Theme 
with  Variations.'  The  Revolution  of  1917  inspired  him  to  write  his 
next  compositions:  'Hymn  to  Liberty,'  and  'Funeral  March  to  the 
Victims  of  the  Revoliuion.'  At  the  school  of  Glasser  his  first  public 
appearance  on  an  examination  created  a  great  impression  when  he 
played  a  little  piece  from  one  of  the  Haydn  Symphonies  (Largo).  I 
remember  that  the  audience  was  quite  fascinated  by   the  very  first 
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At  present,  more  than  ever  before,  music  fills  a  special  need 
in  the  life  of  America.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects. 

The  Center  has  five  departments.  The  following  are  for 
advanced  students  preparing  for  professional  careers:  I.  Con- 
ducting, orchestral  and  choral,  II.  Orchestral  playing  and 
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T.  Davison,  Olin  Downes,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien  Price, 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 
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bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Herbert  Graf,  Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard 
Rychtarik,  Hugh  Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby,  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

For  catalog  and  application  blanks  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Executive  Secretary,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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chord  oi  Mitya    (the  diminutive  of  Dmitri)  and  there  was  much  talk 
about  him. 

"In  1919  he  left  the  school  of  Glasser  and  entered  the  Conservatory 
of  Leningrad,  where  he  studied  first  under  Rosanova  and  later  under 
Nicolaev.  It  was  Glazounov  who,  after  listening  to  his  compositions, 
advised  him  to  enter  Steinberg's  class  of  composition.  After  a  few 
lessons,  Professor  Steinberg  once  said,  'It  is  not  for  us  to  teach  Shostako- 
vitch  but  to  learn  from  him.'  His  next  composition  was  'Hopak';  he 
wrote  it  for  his  youngest  sister  to  dance.  Then  followed  'Three 
Fantastic  Dances,'  'Suite  for  Two  Pianos,'  the  song  'Grasshopper  and 
Ant,'  'Scherzo'  for  Orchestra,  and  Tone  Poem,  'Mermaid,'  based  on 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tale.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  last  three  pieces 
were  incorporated  in  his  First  Symphony. 

"In  1922  his  father,  whom  the  whole  family  adored,  died  suddenly 
from  pneumonia;  this  was  a  terrible  shock  to  the  family.  Mitya  con- 
tinued his  study  at  the  Conservatory  and  at  the  same  time  passed  his 
graduation  examination  from  high  school  (gymnasium).  In  1923  he 
graduated  from  the  Conservatory  as  pianist,  and  from  the  class  of  com- 
position in  1925. 

"In  1923  I  left  Russia  for  the  United  States,  and  all  I  have  known 
since  about  Mitya  is  from  the  letters  of  my  sister.  Since  1935  I  have 
not  heard  from  the  family. 

"Mitya  was  a  very  serious  and  sensitive  child,  often  very  meditative, 
very  modest  about  his  music  and  rather  shy.  He  liked  fairy  tales  and 
often  asked  me  to  tell  them  to  him.  He  liked  to  discuss  his  music  with 
his  mother,  asking  her  whether  she  approved  his  interpretations.  His 
favorite  composer  at  the  very  beginning  was  Liszt.  He  liked  to  read 
and  his  favorite  author  was  the  great  Russian  novelist  Gogol.  His  first 
opera,  'The  Nose,'  is  based  on  Gogol's  story  of  the  same  name.  From 
the  letters  of  my  sister  I  learned  that  he  was  planning  to  write  three 
or  four  operas,  in  which  he  wanted  to  jiiclure  the  development  of 
the  character  of  womanhood  in  Russia  in  various  historical  periods, 
first  in  the  poor  surroundings  of  the  lower  middle  class,  as  in  'Lady 
Macbeth,'  the  period  of  'Nihilism'  ('the  sixties')  when  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Russian  woman  started,  and  finishing  with  the  type  of 
Soviet  woman.  It  seems,  however,  he  dropped  the  idea." 

Shostakovitch  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  wrote  his  first  or- 
chestral work,  the  Symphony  Op.  10  which,  played  far  and  wide 
and  established  in  the  repertory  of  orchestras,  has  naturally  drawn 
the  interest  and  attention  of  the  Western  world  to  the  composer.* 
Musicians  have  watched  with  hopeful  curiosity  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  young  artist.  His  growth  has  been  puzzling  because 
it  is  quite  without  precedent.  The  environment  of  Shostako^'itch,  the 
only  one  he  has  known  from  childhood,  has  been  a  communal  state 
which  has  made  the  works  of  its  artists  its  direct  concern.  Shosta- 
kovitch has  apparently  taken  it  as  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  his 
music  must  be  integral  with  the  thoughts  and  needs,  the  cultural 
ideology  of  Soviet  Russia.   His  Second   and  Third  Symphonies  had 


*  This  symphony,  first  performed  at  Leningrad  on  May  12,  1926,  was  introduced  in  America 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  November  2,  1928.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at 
a  Boston  Symphony  concert,  Richard  Biirgin  conducting,  November  8,   1935. 
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explicit  revolutionary  programmes.  But  these  symphonies  did  not 
repeat  the  success  of  the  first.  The  element  of  the  grotesque  then  took 
precedence  in  his  works  and  despite  the  success  of  his  opera  "Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  (1935)  there  came  at  length  a  rift  between  official 
sanction  and  individual  inclination.  The  composer  in  his  exuberance 
used  satire  which  was  purely  musical  in  its  impulse,  and  which  in- 
stead of  exposing  bourgeois  ideals,  merely  reflected  them.  His  fantasy 
became  personal  idiosyncrasy  which  neglected  to  fall  in  with  class- 
conscious  expectations.  At  the  beginning  of  1936,  two  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Pravda,  chief  organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  condemn- 
ing Shostakovitch  (along  with  other  composers)  for  his  "formalistic 
ideas  founded  on  bourgeois  musical  conceptions."  A  new  movement, 
taken  up  by  the  "Union  of  Soviet  Composers,"  and  in  official  circles 
which  were  not  musical,  put  Shostakovitch  into  general  disfavor.  His 
opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  was  found,  even  by  those  who  had 
once  praised  it,  to  be  a  "concession  to  bourgeois  taste,"  and  a  pend- 
ing new  production  was  withdrawn,  as  was  the  new  and  lately 
mounted  ballet  "Limpid  Stream."  This  last  rebuke  was  serious,  for  the 
composer  had  carefully  built  his  ballet  on  the  subject  of  a  communal 
farm,  only  to  be  told  by  Pravda  that  he  had  depicted  "merely  painted 
peasants,  the  kind  you  see  on  the  covers  of  candy  boxes."  Shostako- 
vitch, although  he  continued  to  hold  his  position  as  teacher  at  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory,*  faced,  it  would  seem,  definite  extinction 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  music  from  per- 
formance and  circulation. 

That  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  accepted  his  new  Fourth  Sym- 
phony for  performance  in  December,  1936,  indicates  that  there  was 
no  positive  official  ban.  But  the  composer  withdrew  the  Symphony 
before  it  could  come  to  performance,  as  if  he  were  not  satisfied  that 
he  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  new  aesthetic  alignment.  He  com- 
posed another,  his  Fifth,  which  was  duly  performed  at  Leningrad  at 
the  celebrations  in  the  autumn  of  1937.  It  was  evident  at  once  that 
he  had  toed  the  line.  All  seats  for  the  first  and  for  succeeding  per- 
formances were  taken  far  in  advance.  There  were  ovations  and  en- 
thusiastic reviews  at  every  hand.  The  chorus  of  written  praise  ex- 
tended beyond  the  musical  profession,  and  included  the  prominent 
literary  figure  Alexei  Tolstoy,  and  Gromoff,  the  aviator  and  hero  of 
the  transpolar  flight.  The  article  by  Andrew  Budyakovsky  in  the 
Moscow  Daily  News  is  typical:  "The  composer  while  retaining  the 
originality  of  his  art  in  this  new  composition  has  to  a  great  extent 
overcome  the  ostentatiousness,  deliberate  musical  affectation  and  mis- 
use of  the  grotesque  which  had  left  a  pernicious  print  on  many  of  his 
former  compositions,"  he  wrote.  "Shostakovitch's  Tilth  Symphonv'  is 
a  work  of  great  depth,  with  emotional  wealth  and  content,  and  is  of 
great  importance  as  a  milestone  in  the  composer's  development..! 

"The  fetters  of  musical  formalism  which  held  the  composer  captive 


*  For  this  and  other  information  about  Shostakovitch,  we  are  indebted  to  the  articles  on  this 
composer  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Russian  Institute  (January 
15,  1938),  and  in  the  International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Oscar 
Thompson. 

t  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  its  performance  in  Paris  in  June,  1939,  the  Symphony  was 
summarily  dismissed  by  several  critics. 
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so  long,  and  prevented  him  from  creating  works  profound  in  con- 
ception, have  been  torn  off.  He  must  follow  up  this  new  trend  in  his 
work.  He  must  turn  more  boldly  toward  Soviet  reality.  He  must 
understand  it  more  profoundly  and  find  in  it  a  new  stimulus  for 
his  work." 

The  critics  of  Shostakovitch  were  not  very  consistent.  This  one 
(and  his  fellows)  congratulated  the  composer  for  having  freed  him- 
self of  "formalism"  at  the  very  moment  when  their  supposedly  chas- 
tised and  penitent  artist  had  settled  into  an  abstract  symphony,  based 
squarely  upon  time-honored  structural  form  and  harmonic  principles. 
Heeding  admonitions,  years  before,  that  music  should  have  an  ex- 
pressive connection  with  the  life  of  the  Russian  people,  he  had  written 
his  Second  ("October")  Symphony  with  political  implications,  and 
his  Third  ("May  Day")  Symphony  with  an  explicit  programme  and  a 
verbal  message.  These  works  did  not  seem  to  call  forth  his  best  powers. 
Shostakovitch  instinctively  partook  in  the  general  return  of  composers 
to  the  abstract  forms.  That  an  inner,  instinctive  voice  has  at  length 
conditioned  the  style  of  Shostakovitch,  and,  in  turn,  brought  his 
critics  into  line,  would  seem  a  restoration  of  just  values. 

Whether  the  composer's  move  toward  simplification  in  the  Fifth 
Symphony  has  been  made  by  the  prompting  of  his  own  instincts  or  by 
pressure  of  outward  necessity  remains  the  secret  of  Shostakovitch.  Our 
Western  experience  offers  us  no  criterion  for  a  situation  where  a  great 
nation,  even  in  non-musical  circles,  can  be  vitally  interested  as  a 
single  artist  matures.  We  find  it  strange  that  many  people  in  various 
walks  of  life  will  speak  with  a  single  voice  for  a  new  symphony  or 
against  a  stage  piece  in  their  genuine  search  for  an  art  for  the  many, 
acting  without  a  basic  motive  (if  so  it  be)  of  self-interest,  personal 
malice,  or  narrow  factionalism.  To  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  and  behold  an  important  composer  heeding,  in  all  seriousness, 
this  peculiar  apparition  of  concerted  advice,  is  at  least  as  strange. 
"Capitalist"  society  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  com- 
posers whose  musical  inclinations  have  been  at  odds  wth  the  desires 
of  those  who  have  held  the  purse  strings,  or  with  the  listening  public 
at  large.  Some  have  written  inferior  music  for  gain;  some  have  im- 
posed their  will  upon  the  world,  arousing  the  clash  of  controversy; 
some  have  quietly  persisted  in  going  their  own  way,  paying  the  penalty 
of  temporary  obscurity  and  neglect.  Experience  points  that  new  and 
important  music,  having  usually  put  forth  unaccustomed  and  chal- 
lenging ideas,  has  run  into  conflict  with  a  general  inertia  of  musical 
habit.  It  has  prevailed  through  the  dogged  adherence  of  its  maker  to 
his  own  convictions,  through  his  fine  disregard  of  the  debasements  of 
standardization.  A  society  which  rejects  the  tradition  of  an  alien  past, 
which,  trying  to  build  afresh,  seeks  a  certain  modernism,  may  present  a 
somewhat  different  case.  But  when  that  society  sets  up  new  and  arbi- 
trary dogmas,  there  must  be  the  need  once  more  for  a  good  infusion  of 
healthy  individual  rebellion.  Instead,  there  is  the  apparition  of  the 
composer  who  simply  has  no  existence  unless  he  conforms,  and  who 
looks  upon  nonconformity  as  in  the  order  of  things  an  artistic  error 
on  his  part. 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony,  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth,  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  an  incorrigible  self-analyst,  who  was  always  ready 
to  rehearse  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the 
progress  of  his  music.  He  was  much  more  close-mouthed  about  his 
new  scores  at  this  time  of  self-confidence  and  established  fame  than 
he  was  in  1877,  the  year  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  when  he  would 
confide  each  step  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  or  earlier,  when  he  would  submit 
each  new  manuscript  to  his  colleagues,  hanging  on  their  approval, 
when  he  would  study  audiences  and  newspaper  reviews.  There  were 
musical  confidences  in  the  letters  of  the  later  years.  But  they  were  more 
laconic,  had  less  of  the  questioning  note.  The  artist,  surer  of  his 
powers,  was  no  less  analytic,  no  less  honest  about  them.  He  never 
hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was  composing  from  the  urge 
to  compose,  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself  to  it;  when  he  was 
writing  "to  order,"  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  Eugene  Oniegen 
and  Pique  Dame.  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  He  had  inordinate  ambitions  for  an  earlier  love  — 
Cherevichekj  but  even  after  he  rewrote  it  as  Les  Caprices  d'Oxane,  the 
world  never  came  around  to  his  view.  The  world  also  made  a  con- 
spicuous reversal  in  regard  to  his  lighter  music.  About  the  ballet.  The 
Sleeping  Beauty,  he  was  enraptured  from  the  start  —  thoroughly  in  the 
vein,  and  in  love  with  his  subject.  The  Ballet  Casse  Noisette,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  regarded  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  com- 
mission. 
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The  Continuing  Language 


B 


EFORE  the  ill-fated  attempt  to  build  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  *'the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  language,  and  one  speech."  Then  came 
the  confounding  of  language,  "that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." 

With  divergent  tongues  the  peoples  of 
the  world  went  their  several  ways,  and 
their  failures  to  understand  one  another's 
speech,  and  much  besides,  have  been  the 
cause  of  infinite  disaster,  of  which  the  wars 
now  tearing  the  world  asunder  are  the  latest 
tokens. 

Of  the  one  language  and  one  speech  that 
prevailed  before  the  confusion  of  tongues 
an  imperishable  remnant  still  exists.  That 
is  the  speech  of  music,  the  language  under- 
stood by  peoples  of  every  tongue. 

In  the  world  as  we  look  out  upon  it 
today,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore that  this  remaining  bond  of  unity  should 
be  preserved. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  counts  it 
a  privilege  to  contribute  as  it  may  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  unifying  influence. 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston   Symphony   Orchestra. 


SERGE  KOUSSEYfTZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  ^-  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art.'* 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


BALDWIN    ALSO    BUILDS 
HAMILTON.  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD   PIANOS 
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"An  opportunity  for  a  summer  of  living  and  working  in  music." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Announces  the  third  term,  July  3  -  August  16,  1942 

of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,   Director 

at  Tanglewood,  Home  of  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival, 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


At  present,  more  than  ever  before,  music  fills  a  special  need 
in  the  life  of  America.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  for  the  practice  and  contempla- 
tion of  music  in  its  noblest  aspects. 

The  Center  has  five  departments.  The  following  are  for 
advanced  students  preparing  for  professional  careers:  I.  Con- 
(Uicting,  orchestral  and  choral,  II.  Orchestral  playing  and 
chamber  music,  III.  Composition,  IV.  Opera.  The  fifth  and 
largest,  the  Department  of  Music  and  Culture,  designed  for 
amateurs,  music  students,  teachers,  college  students — all  who 
wish  to  refresh  mind  and  personality  by  the  experience  of  the 
best  in  music  —  offers  a  variety  of  activities:  (i)  a  chorus  which 
will  sing  various  choral  works  and  prepare  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Bach's  Magnificat  in  D  for  performance  under 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  at  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival;  (2) 
orchestral  playing  in  a  less  advanced  symj)hony  orchestra;  (3) 
chamber  music  groups;  (4)  a  course  in  Twentieth  Century 
Music;  (5)  a  course  in  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphonic 
Music  600-1600. 

All  students  are  privileged  to  attend  lectures  by  Archibald 
T.  Davison,  Olin  Downes,  Howard  Hanson,  Lucien  Price, 
Deems  Taylor,  and  the  nine  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Faculty  will  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Richard  Burgin, 
Stanley  Chappie,  Aaron  Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Herbert  Graf,  Ifor  Jones,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Richard 
Rychtarik,  Hugh  Ross,  R.  Mills  Silby,  and  Igor  Stravinsky. 

For. catalog  and  application  blanks  address  Margaret  Grant, 
Executive  Secretary ,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,  1941-1942 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  April  1 


The  Programme  will  be  as  follows: 


Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"   (Koechel  No.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II,  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegretto;   Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


Tchaikovsky Overture-Fantasia,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 


INTERMISSION 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6,  Op.  53 

I.     Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,   1941-1942 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  April  1,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Programme 


Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"    (Koechel  No.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

11.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:   Allegretto;   Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


MoussoRGSKY Pidude  to  the  Opera,  "Khovanstchina" 

RiMSKY-KoRSAKOv Introduction  and  March  from  the  Opera, 

"The  Golden  Cock"    (After  Pushkin) 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Largo 
II.    Allegro 
III.     Presto 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  "Jupiter,"  K.  No.  551 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,   1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


The  manuscript  score  is  dated  August  10,  1788.  The  symphony  requires:  a  flute, 
two   oboes,   two   bassoons,   two   horns,   two   trumpets,   timpani,   and   strings. 

A  CLASSICAL  work  bearing  a  cold  number,  or  even  only  a  key  for 
identification,  sometimes  acquired  a  descriptive  title  at  that  mid- 
point of  time  when  the  composer  was  no  longer  there  to  protest  and 
posterity  had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  desecration.  Apt  or  not,  but 
at  least  convenient,  the  names  have  had  a  way  of  sticking  as  if  for 
eternity.  The  canny  publisher  who  tagged  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
"Moonlight"  or  "Appassionata"  has  triumphed  by  the  test  of  endur- 
ance over  the  protesting  scholars.  The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  so 
named  more  than  a  century  ago,  and,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  J.  B.  Cramer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  has  been  suspected  of 
the  deed. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  with  but  four  years  to  live,  Mozart  was 
harassed  by  debt,  a  condition  from  which  he  never  quite  extricated 
himself  even  while  composing  tlic  crowning  operas  and  instrumental 
music  of  his  career.  1  hrough  these  four  years  there  was  no  particular 
call  for  symphonies.  The  famous  final  three  which  he  composed  within 
the  space  of  seven  weeks  in  that  summer  (the  well-known  symphonies 
in  E-flat  major,  G  minor,  and  C  major)  may  simply  have  satisfied 
some  inner  artist's  desire  to  give  final  and  transcendent  expression  to 
a  beloved  form.  We  do  not  know  positively  that  any  one  of  them  was 
performed  in  his  hearing  or  in  his  lifetime,  although  one  or  more  may 
have  been  given  at  Leipzig  luider  his  direction  in  1789. 

"The  three  symphonies,"  wrote  Professor  Tovey,  "express  the 
healthiest  of  reactions  on  each  other,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
all  in  Mozart's  ripest  style  makes  the  full  range  of  that  style  appear 
more  vividly  than  in  any  other  circumstances.  Consequently,  they 
make  an  ideal  programme  when  played  in  their  chronological  order. 
The  E-flat  Symphony  has  always  been  known  as  the  locus  classiciis  for 
euphony;  the  G  minor  accurately  defines  the  range  of  passion  com- 
prehended in  the  terms  of  Mozart's  art;  and  the  C  major  ends  his 
symphonic  career  with  the  youthful  majesty  of  a  Greek  god.  Within 
these  three  types  each  individual  movement  is  no  less  distinctive, 
while,  of  course,  the  contrasts  within   the  individual  symphony  are 
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expressly  designed  for  vividness  and  coherence.  Even  in  the  treatment 
of  the  orchestra,  where  Mozart's  material  resources  would  mean  star- 
vation to  any  but  the  most  spiritual  of  modern  composers,  each  sym- 
phony has  its  own  special  colouring:  and  that  colouring  is  none  the 
less  vivid  in  that  it  is  most  easily  defined  by  stating  what  instruments 
of  the  normal  orchestra  are  absent." 

Yet  Tovey  objects  to  the  title:  "  'Jupiter'  takes  rank  with  the  titles 
'Emperor  Concerto*  and  'Moonlight  Sonata'  as  among  the  silliest 
injuries  ever  inflicted  on  great  works  of  art.  Mozart's  musical  culture 
may  have  been  Italian,  but  his  artistic  nature  was  neither  Roman  nor 
Graeco-Roman.  He  was  as  Greek  as  Keats."  And  Philip  Hale  once 
remarked:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that  reminds  one  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Jupiter  Pluvius;  or  of  the  god  who, 
assuming  various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by  his  ad- 
ventures with  women  semi-divine  or  mortals  of  common  clay  he 
excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno.  The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian 
mood.  It  is  intensely  human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety." 

A  more  recent  writer,  Eric  Blom,  is  of  a  similar  opinion: 

"Although  this  Symphony  is  the  most  'classical'  of  the  final  group 
of  three  that  is  the  apotheosis  of  Mozart's  symphonic  writing,  there 
is  nothing  of  divine  detachment  at  any  rate  in  its  first  three  move- 
ments. The  sudden  outbursts  in  an  unexpected  minor  key  in  the  first, 
the  strenuous  syncopations  and  displaced  accents  in  the  second  and 
the  sighing  chromatic  descents  in  the  minuet  are  all  evidences  of 
penetrating  human  feeling,  and  no  doubt  Mozart  would  have  been 
the  first  to  point  with  amusement  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
Olympian  in  the  little  auxiliary  G  major  theme  in  the  first  movement, 
which  he  borrowed  quite  shamelessly  from  a  comic  aria  of  his,  't/n 
baco  di  mano'  (K.  541),  of  which  the  words  run:  'You  are  a  little 
dense,  my  dear  Pompeo;  go  and  study  the  ways  of  the  world.'  Sup- 
posing that  one  might  imagine  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  fatuous 
'Jupiter'  nickname  to  have  been  Pompeo,  one  would  like  to  sing 
this  air  to  him,  or  to  his  memory,  substituting  'the  way  of  composers' 
for  'the  way  of  the  world,'  but  leaving  the  observation  quoted  above 
intact. 

"Only  the  last  movement  may  be  regarded  as  being  Jovial,  if  one 
accepts  the  adjective  in  its  original  sense  of  godlike.  What  Mozart 
gives  us  is  an  awareness  of  the  wonders  of  divine  creation.  Jove,  if  he 
appears  to  us  at  all  in  this  crowning  finale,  does  not  do  so  as  the 
thunderer,  but  as  the  maker  of  a  world.  There  is  a  mystery  in  this 
music  not  to  be  solved  by  analysis  or  criticism,  and  perhaps  only  just 
to  be  apprehended  by  the  imagination.  We  can  understand  the  utter 
simplicity;  we  can  also,  with  an  effort,  comprehend  the  immense 
technical  skill  with  which  its  elaborate  fabric  is  woven;  what  remains 
for  ever  a  riddle  is  how  any  human  being  could  manage  to  combine 
these  two  opposites  into  such  a  perfectly  balanced  work  of  art.  There 
are  five  subjects,  each  of  them  a  mere  stock  phrase  such  as  any  pro- 
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fessor  of  composition  might  give  to  a  student  to  work  out  as  a  fugue. 
Mozart  does  not  work  any  of  them  into  a  fugue,  but  all  of  them  into  a 
sonata  movement  with  a  fugal  texture  of  incredible  elaboration,  com- 
bining now  any  two  of  the  subjects,  now  a  single  one  in  canon,  and 
again  mixing  both  procedures  together.  The  dizzy  culmination  comes 
in  the  coda,  where  all  five  themes  appear  together  in  various  juxta- 
positions." 
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"KHOVANSTCHINA":    PRELUDE   TO   ACT    1 
By  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Kare\o,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  yt 
St.  Petersburg  on   March  28.   1881 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  " Khovanstchina"  between  the 
years  1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the 
score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a 
performance  in  Moscow  in   1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,   tam-tam,  and  strings. 

KHOVANSTCHINA  is  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
' Chowdnschtschina ,'  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes 
Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Moussorgsky).  "The 
word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  'a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  dis- 
play the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  word?  Nothing  much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than 
one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix 
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in  Russian,  like  '-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet 
'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug,  and  the  word  ' Khovanstchinal'  and  gave  orders  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky, 
father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned." 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his 
dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  history. 

His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River." 
It  is  a  musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience 
to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning. 
Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis 
of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to 
the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung 
in  a  Russian  village  —  especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no 
two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the 
song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian 
folk-song  becomes  in  Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of 
musical  expression,  which  he  employs  in  many  of  his  works,  and 
nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude;  it  is  always  the  same 
landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before 
us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  light." 

When  in  1872  Moussorgsky  took  up  the  subject  of  this  struggle  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  Russia  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  had 
reached  the  fullest  ardor  of  his  creative  forces.  His  ''Boris  Godounov/' 
completed  the  year  before,  was  in  process  of  revision  and  in  prospect 
of  early  performance.  ''Boris"  had  necessitated  historical  research,  and 
" Khovanstchina"  involved  considerably  more.  But  the  subject  was  im- 
mensely congenial  to  him,  and  when  his  critical  and  scholarly  friend, 
Vladimir  Stassov,  proposed  to  him  this  particular  episode  in  his  coun- 
try's laborious  growth.  Modest  soon  became  completely  .absorbed.  His- 
torical works,  religious  documents  relating  to  the  schism  in  the  church 
at  the  time,  and  the  self-immolation  of  the  fanatical  "Old  Believers" 
who  died  rather  than  see  a  line  of  their  holy  writ  altered,  the  musical 
modes  of  the  sect  (the  Raskolniki),  all  this  data  became  to  him  a 
matter  of  great  moment. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  "THE  GOLDEN  COCK,"  Introduction  to  the 

Opera,  and  March    (Act  III) 

By  Nicholas  Andreievitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in   the  government  of  Novgorod,  March    18,    1844;    died   at 

St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


LE  CoQ  d'Or/'  "The  Golden  Cock"  (or  "Cockerel"),  was  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  last  work.  He  wrote  the  opera  on  a  text  by  Vladimir 
Bielsky,  an  elaboration  of  Pushkin's  fairy-tale,  in  1906-07.  A  projected 
performance  in  that  year  was  prevented  by  the  government  censor, 
who  found  this  satire  upon  the  monarchical  system  of  government 
dangerous  and  unacceptable  without  numerous  cuts  in  the  text.  The 
composer  indignantly  refused  to  alter  his  score  in  any  particular,  with 
the  consequence  that  it  was  not  performed  until  after  his  death. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  biography,  which  was  completed 
August  22,  1906,  Rimsky-Korsakov  stated:  "The  thought  that  it  is  time 
to  end  my  career  as  a  composer,  which  has  pursued  me  ever  since  I 
finished  'Kitej,'  has  not  left  me  here.  ...  I  don't  want  to  find  myself 
in  the  ridiculous  position  of  'a  singer  who  has  lost  his  voice.'  We  shall 
see  what  time  will  bring.  .  .  ."  But  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  not  through 
with  music.  Within  six  weeks  of  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  had 
made  a  notation  in  his  sketchbooks,  which  was  to  become  the  cock- 
crow theme  in  "The  Golden  Cock."  V.  V.  Yastrebtsev,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  devoted  and  watchful  friend,  was  pleased  to  find  the  com- 
poser deep  in  his  new  score  by  the  middle  of  November.  Progress 
on  the  opera  was  necessarily  interrupted  by  the  mounting  of  "Kitej" 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  trip  to  Paris  for  a  festival  of  Russian  orchestral 
concerts  organized  by  Diaghilev,  in  which  this  composer  appeared  as 
conductor  of  his  own  music*  "The  Golden  Cock"  was  completed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  The  Introduction  and  March  from  "The 
Golden  Cock"  were  performed  on  February  29,  1908,  in  Moscow  under 
the  direction  of  Felix  Blumenfeld.  When  a  performance  of  the  opera 
of  the  objectionable  text  was  forbidden  in  Russia,  Rimsky-Korsakov 
arranged  for  a  translation  into  French,  with  a  Paris  performance  in 
view.  Proofs  of  "The  Golden  Cock,"  which  Rimsky-Korsakov  corrected 
while  at  work  on  his  book  on  orchestration,  was  the  last  music  with 
which  he  was  concerned,  and  occupied  him  on  what  proved  to  be  his 
deathbed. 

It  required  a  supersensitive  government  to  take  exception  to  Push- 


*While  in  Paris,  Rimsky-Korsakov  listened  to  some  "new  and  incompreliensible"  music  — 
the  "Poeme  de  VExtase"  of  Scriabin,  the  "Salome"  of  Strauss,  and  "Pelleas  et  M^lisande." 
Of  the  latter  score,  he  said,  "I  Avill  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  this  music  lest  I  should 
unhappily   develop   a    liking  for   it." 
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kin's  poem,  a  satire  upon  a  ridiculously  ineffectual  and  entirely  fan- 
tastic "King  Dodon,"  ruler  of  a  realm  which  never  could  have  existed 
outside  of  fairy  tales.  The  poem  is  quite  brief,  and  in  expanding  it 
to  operatic  lengths,  Bielsky  added  specific  barbs  at  absolute  mon- 
archs  which  might  well  have  been  found  disagreeably  pointed  in  the 
Russia  of  1909.  Pushkin  is  said  to  have  found  his  story  in  Washington 
Irving's  "Legend  of  the  Arabian  Astrologer." 

The  king  of  Pushkin's  tale,  reaching  old  age,  is  through  with  zest 
for  war  and  is  ready  to  settle  into  a  peaceful  life,  but  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  whom  he  has  many  times  provoked  with  raids  in  the 
past  are  unreasonable  enough  to  threaten  him  with  invasion  at  any 
unexpected  moment.  His  astrologer  presents  as  a  solution  to  his  fears 
a  golden  cock  which,  upon  a  high  perch,  will  give  the  warning  crow  if 
danger  should  approach.  At  last  the  cock  gives  the  alarm  of  trouble  in 
the  east.  The  king  dispatches  his  eldest  son  with  an  army,  and  when 
the  cock  later  gives  another  warning,  sends  his  other  son  with  more 
troops.  A  third  warning  compels  King  Dodon  to  take  the  field  himself. 
He  comes  upon  a  ravine  strewn  with  the  slaughtered  remnants  of  his 
army.  His  two  sons  also  lie  dead,  each  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  other. 
The  fair  young  Princess  Shamakhan  emerges  smiling  from  her  tent  to 
receive  him,  and  the  aged  potentate  is  quickly  consoled.  He  returns 
with  his  new  bride  and  is  greeted  by  the  populace,  but  is  confronted 
by  the  astrologer  who  has  come  to  demand  his  reward  for  the  gift  of 
the  golden  cock.  For  this  reward  he  names  the  new  Queen  Shamakhan. 
The  ruler,  furious,  strikes  the  wise  man  dead.  The  cock,  descending 
from  his  perch,  takes  vengeance  upon  his  master,  and  pierces  the 
skull  of  the  King  with  his  beak,  killing  him.  Pushkin  concludes: 

Fairy    tales,    though    far    from    true, 
Teach    good   lads   a    thing  or    two. 

Bielsky  added  incidents  more  disturbing  to  the  ruling  powers.  When 
the  astrologer  asks  for  his  pledge  in  legal  form,  the  king  replies:  "I 
don't  know  what  you  mean.  My  desires  and  caprices  are  the  only  laws 
in  this  place."  When  he  first  meets  the  Queen  Shamakhan,  he  dances 
with  her,  and  his  old  and  fat  person  presents  a  ridiculous  spectacle.  As 
the  royal  pair  return,  the  Chatelaine  instructs  the  populace:  "Jump 
and  dance,  grin  and  bow,  but  don't  expect  anything  in  return."  At 
his  death  the  unhappy  people  mourn  him:  "Our  Prince,  without  a 
peer,  was  prudent,  wise,  and  kind;  his  rage  was  terrible;  he  was  often 
implacable;  he  treated  us  like  dogs;  but  when  his  rage  was  once  over, 
he  was  a  Golden  King.  Oh,  terrible  disaster!  Where  shall  we  find  an- 
other king?" 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  Op.  53 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


The  Sixth  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  had  its  first  performance  at  a  festival  in 
Moscow,  December  3,  1939.  ^^  was  introduced  to  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  November 
29,  1940.  This  was  announced  as  the  "First  Performance  outside  Russia."  The 
symphony  was  performed  bv  the  Boston  Svmphonv  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March 
20,   1942. 

The  score  has  rccentiv  been  pid)bshcd  uith  lunncrous  alterations  of  detail  by 
the  composer.   This   score    is   used    in   the   present   performances. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  in  B.  one  in  K-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
i)ourine,  military  (Imiiu.  b.iss  (Irurn.  (\inbals.  tiianj^k-.  tain  (am,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

IF  THE  three  movemcius  of  the  Sixili  Symphony  are  compared  with 
I  he  classical  scheme,  the  openini^  movement  could  be  considered 
as  the  slow  movement  doiiii;  donhle  service,  while  the  second  and 
iliird   movements  are  disiinttly  suggestive  of  the   traditional   scherzo 
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and  finale.  The  first  movement,  largo  throughout  and  by  far  the 
longest  of  the  three,  is  in  common  time.  It  opens  with  an  expressive 
theme  stated  by  the  woodwinds  and  low  strings,  carried  by  the 
violins  into  the  high  register.  A  new  melody  is  introduced  by  the 
strings,  at  first  unaccompanied.  The  course  of  the  movement  is  purely 
lyrical  and  is  distinguished  by  a  quality  also  conspicuous  in  the  first 
and  the  slow  movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  a  quality  which 
might  be  called  melodic  exfoliation.  From  the  woodwind  instruments 
the  flute  at  last  emerges  with  great  prominence  in  a  number  of  florid 
passages.  The  extended  melodic  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic 
ground  of  trills  by  the  low  strings  in  long  pedal  points,  with  their 
weird  contrast  of  range. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives 
it  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called 
and  has  no  distinct  trio.  The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  move- 
ment, except  for  fleeting  alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by 
rhythmic  subdivision  and  by  the  fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  The 
E-flat  clarinet  sets  the  pace  lor  prominent  solos  by  various  woodwinds 
in  shifting  color.  There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is 
much  and  tellingly  called  upon.  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where 
the  whole  orchestra  is  brought  into  play,  the  brass  and  percussion 
giving  an  almost  martial  eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The 
movement  ends  as  lightly  as  it  began. 

The  finale.  Presto,  in  4-4  time,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo.  Rhythmic 
strings  give  out  the  theme.  A  new  section  shilts  to  the  triple  signa- 
ture, but  now  each  beat  is  accentuated  "fnay( dtis.sitno."  After  some 
alteration  of  the  beat,  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  with  its 
quadruple  rhythm.  1  he  manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is 
re-established.  The  whole  movcnuMit  is  brilliaiii  and  substantial  in 
treatmeiu  as  compared  with  the  sparse  ordicsiiation  of  the  fust  two 
movements.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  sug- 
gestion of  the  marching  feet  which  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
symphony  previous. 

When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia,  the  printed 
programme  quoted  a  comparison  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  the 
Fifth  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Stokowski: 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  painted  in  tone  the  inner 
and  oiuer  experiences  of  an  artist's  life  —  sometimes  expressing  the 
boisterous  humor  of  crowds  in  the  street,  as  in  the  fourth  part  — 
sometimes  painting  with  ironic  splashes  of  color  a  gamin-like  humor, 
as  in  the  second  part  —  and  sometimes  telling  by  the  simplest  orches- 
tral means  the  innermost  reveries  of  his  spirit  in  dark  and*Ynelancholy 
coloring,  or  rising  to  stiblime  heights  of  ecstasy,  as  in  the  third  part. 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  has  composed  music  in  the 
usual  sequence  of  symphonic  form,  biu  in  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  become  more  individualistic.  It  is  in  three  parts,  instead  of  four, 
and  the  first  part  is  the  slow  movement,  the  second  the  scherzo,  the 
third  is  based  on  dance  rhythms  and  later  has  themes  inspired  by  the 
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STUDENT  AID  BENEFIT 


RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

and  RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY  GLEE  CLUB 

F.  AUSTIN  WALTER,  Conductor 

Programme 

Overture  "The  Impresario" TF.  A.  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  loi,  "The  Clock"   /'.  /.  Haydn 

The  Orchestra 

intermission 

Sing,  Maiden  Sing Palmgreri 

Waltzing  Mathilde    Australian  Song 

Fantasy  on  American  Folk  Ballads R.  Donovan 

The  Glee  Club 

Chinese  Dance  )  From  the  "Nutcracker  Suite" 

Dance  of  the  Flutes  i  P-  I-  Tchaikovsky 

Dance  of  the  Buffoons,  From  "The  Snow  Maiden" 

A'".  Rimsky-Korsakov 
Emperor  Waltz /.  Strauss 

The  Orchestra 

March  and  Chorus,  From  "Tannhauser"   R.  Wagner 

Glee  Club  and  Orchestra 


RUTGERS  GYMNASIUM 

April  8,  1942,  at  8:30  p.m.  —Admission,  50  cents   (including  tax) 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Bursar's  Office,  N.  J.  C.  —  Music  House, 
Rutgers  and  Gymnasium  Box  Office  —  Tonight  and 

Before  Concert. 
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popular  folklore  of  Russia.  These  three  parts  are  strongly  contrasted 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  their  melodic  outline,  rhythm 
and  musical  character.  In  each  symphony  Shostakovitch  shows  him- 
self to  be  more  of  a  master,  to  be  ever  growing,  ever  expanding  in  his 
imagination  and  musical  consciousness.  In  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  reached  new  depths,  especially  in  the  first  part.  Here  are  harmonic 
sequences,  and  several  melodies  sounding  at  the  same  time,  making 
modern  counterpoint,  which  are  of  great  originality  and  intensity 
of  expression.  At  the  first  hearing  they  sound  strange  and  even  ob- 
scure, as  if  the  meaning  was  concealed  and  hidden.  But  after  hearing 
this  music  three  or  four  times  it  suddenly  becomes  clear  and  has 
great  depth  of  expression." 

The  Sixth  Symphony  aroused  very  little  attention  when  it  was  first 
performed  in  Moscow  in  1939,  according  to  Nicolas  Slonimsky.  The 
composer  had  made  known  his  intention  of  using  chorus  and  soloists, 
introducing  a  eulog)  of  Lenin  by  a  Caucasian  poet.  The  festival  at 
which  it  was  performed  included  Prokofieff's  music  with  chorus  taken 
from  the  film  "Alexander  Ncvsky,"  and  cantatas  by  Shaporin  and  Koval 
on  other  exploits  of  history.  When  Shostakovitch's  new  symphony 
appeared  between  these  —a  purely  instrumental  piece,  with  its  own 
idiosyncrasies  and  without  patriotic  or  pictorial  appeal  —  it  was  barely 
reported  at  all  in  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  event.  "The  technical 
analysis  of  the  Synipliony  in  the  December  1939  issue  of  Sovictskayd 
AUisica,"  according  to  Mr.  Slonimsky,  "was  definitely  disparaging. 
The  lesson  was  made  fairly  clear.  What  was  needed  in  tlic  year  1940 
was  the  romantici/aiion  of  Russia  circa  1240,  while  Shostakovitch  de- 
voted his  talent  principally  to  satirizing  Russia  circa  1840.  Will  Shosta- 
kovitch be  able  to  adapt  his  essentially  satiric  talent  to  the  changed 
times?  His  entire  future  in  Soviet  Russia  hinges  on  the  answer." 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26,  at  3.30 

PENSION     FUND 


Concert 


BY   THE 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


Programme 
BACH'S 

MAGNIFICAT 

BEETHOVEN'S 

NINTH    SYMPHONY 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth^  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

(To  be  announced) 

Tickets  now  I1.65  to  I4.40.  Address  mail  orders  to 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 


SERGE  KOUSSEYITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


"The  Balduyin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
ivell  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  —  n  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


In 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  EAST  54th  STREET 

BALDWIN    ALSO    BUILDS 
HAMILTON.   ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD   PIANOS 
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BOSTON 
SYAPnONY 

ORcncsTRa: 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  DY  HENRY  L.  HICCINSON 

SIXTY-FIRST 
SEASON      (g^tvi' 
1941--1942 


Tuesday  Evening,  April  28 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-first  Season,  1941-1942] 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


BURGIN,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 
HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 
KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 


F.LCUS,  G. 
TAPLEY,  R. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 
ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 


ViOUNS 
LAUGA,  N. 
KASSMAN,  N. 


KRIPS,  A. 
CHERKASSKY,  P. 


BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 


STONF^TREET,  L. 
FRKELENS,  H. 


FOURFL,  G. 
ARTIERES,  L. 

LEHNER,  E. 
GERIIARDT,  S. 


I  FDOROVSKY,  P. 
BFAI.F,  M. 
I.FVFEN,  P. 
I)H    SORDO,  R, 

MFASINA,  S. 

sfi niger,  s. 

Violas 

van  wynbergen,  c. 
bfrnard,  a. 


RF^NIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVia,  J. 

7. A ZO I  SKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 
GORODETZKY,  L. 

DUBBS,  H. 
HILLYER,  R. 


GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 


BEDETTI,  J. 
DCHERA,  A. 


MOLEUX,  G. 

dufrf-sne,  g 

Flutes 
laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

PICCOLO 
MADSEN,  C. 

Horns 
valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 

SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Tuba 

\OAM,  E. 


LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 


Violoncellos 

drof.ghmans,  h. 
zimbler,  j. 


KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,  C. 


STOCKBRIDGE,  C. 
ZFJSE,  K. 


FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 


Basses 


JUHT,  L. 

krankf.l,  i. 

Oboes 

GILL  FT,  F. 

dfvergif,  j. 
lukatsky,  j. 

English  Horn 

SPEYER,  L. 

Horns 

SINGER,  J. 
LAN  no  YE,  M. 

shapiro,  h. 
gebhardt,  w. 

Harps 

ztghera,  b. 

CAUCHEY,  E. 


GREENBERG,  H 
PACE,  W. 


GIRARD,  H. 
PROSE,  P. 

Clarinets 


polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 

MAZZEO,  R. 

Trumpets 

MAGER,  G. 

lafosse,  m. 
voisin,  r.  l. 

VOISIN,  R. 

Timpani 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 


barwicki,  j. 
Bassoons 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Co  NTR  A  -  B  ASSOO  N 
PILLER,  B. 

Trombones 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Percussion 
stern  burg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 
AROERI,  E. 
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SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Concert  Bulletin 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  28 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

SIXTY-SECOND     SEASON.     1942  —  1943 

OCTOBER  9  —  MAY  1 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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24  FRIDAY   AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

24  SATURDAY   EVENING  CONCERTS 

6  MONDAY    EVENING  CONCERTS 

%  6  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
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This  year's  season  ticket  holders  for  the  Friday  and  Satur- 
day series  have  an  option  until  May  i  to  retain  their 
seats  for  next  season  (Payment  to  be  made  by  October  i).      j 

Renewal  subscription  cards  for  signature  have  been  sent 
to  all  present  season  ticket  holders. 

For  further  particulars  address  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEASON,  1941-1942 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  28 
94TH   PENSION   FUND   CONCERT 


Programme 

Bach Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  major  for 

string  orchestra    (with  the  Sinfonia  from  the 
Cantata  "Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden") 

Allegro  moderato 
Sinfonia 
Allegro 

Tchaikovsky Overture-Fantasia,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante   sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 
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CONCERTO,  G  MAJOR,  NO.  3    (of  the  Brandenburg  Set)  for 

Three  Violins,  Three  Violas,  Three  Violoncellos,   with 

Bass  by  the  Cembalo   (with  the  Sinfonia  from  the 

Cantata  "Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden") 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig  on  July  28,  1750 


Bach  presented  his  six  "Brandenburg"  Concertos  to  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg 
in   1721. 

The  first  performance  by  this  Orchestra  of  the  Third  Concerto  was  on  March  8, 
1907. 

THE  set  of  Brandenburg  concertos  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  experi- 
ment in  various  instrumental  combinations.  Of  the  six  this  one, 
like  the  last,  is  written  for  strings  only.  It  is  unique  among  them  in 
having  no  intervening  slow  movement  to  bring  the  customary  contrast 
between  the  two  allegros. 

The  original  title  runs  "Concerto  }zo  a  tre  Violini,  tre  Viole,  e  tre 
Violoncelli  col  Basso  per  il  Cembalo,"  but  the  score  definitely  gives 
a  place  to  the  string  basses,  doubling  the  'cellos,  whereby  the  "cembalo" 
becomes  merely  a  reinforcing  instrument,  unessential  in  the  general 
balance.  Bach  thus  divides  his  forces  into  three  complete  and  equal 
string  orchestras.  At  times,  as  in  the  first  exposition,  the  three  parts 
for  each  kind  of  instrument  are  in  unison,  making  an  ensemble  of 
only  three  distinct  voices  (though  the  players  themselves  are  distrib- 
uted), giving  a  special  sense  of  integration  and  solidity.  At  times 
the  three  parts  (for  violins,  violas,  or  'cellos)  are  at  variance,  giving 
an  infinite  diversity  and  richness  in  contrapuntal  imitation.  Using 
brief  rhythmic  figures.  Bach  establishes  and  sustains  an  astonishing 
vitality  in  their  varied  manipulation.  "The  two  movements,"  writes 
J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland,  "make  up  a  composition  that  is  surely  without 
a  rival  as  the  expression  of  a  frank  and  fearless  joy,  a  joy  from  which 
everyday  mirth  is  not  excluded  and  which  yet  is  well  fitted  for  a 
tribute  of  spiritual  exultation."  Philip  Spitta  speaks  of  the  first  move- 
ment as  "instinct  with  life  and  genius."  He  draws  the  attention  to  a 
particular  passage  (from  the  78th  bar)  which  he  considers  "as  fine 
as  anything  in  the  whole  realm  ot  German  instrumental  music;  the 
chief  subject  is  given  out  in  the  second  violin  part,  the  first  violin 
then  starts  an  entirely  new  subject  which  next  appears  on  the  second 
violin,  drawing  in  more  and  more  instruments,  and  is  at  last  taken 
up  by  the  third  violin  and  the  third  viola,  and  given  out  weightily 
on  their  G  strings;  this  is  the  signal  for  a  flood  of  sound  to  be  set 
free  from  all  sides,  in  the  swirl  of  which  all  polyphony  is  drowned 
for  several  bars.  There  is  no  adagio  in  regular  form.  Two  long-held 
chords  alone  release  the  imagination  for  a  moment,  and  then  begins 
the  concluding  movement,  a  true  concerto  finale  in  12-8  time." 
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The  two  transitional  chords  (adagio),  with  a  minor  "Phrygian 
cadence"  bringing  momentary  rehef  from  the  prevailing  tonality  of 
G  major,  have  been  amplified  by  Max  Seiffert,  editor  of  the  edition, 
with  a  "free  cadenza"  for  the  violins.  But  Bach's  two  chords,  un- 
adorned, have  been  used  in  previous  performances  by  this  orchestra. 
Other  conductors  have  at  this  point  interpolated  a  slow  movement 
of  Bach.  An  andante  transcribed  from  one  of  the  sonatas  for  violin 
solo  is  on  record  as  having  been  used  at  a  performance  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (February  13,  1903).  In  Chicago,  the 
adagio  from  the  violin  concerto  in  E  major  (transposed  from  C-sharp 
minor  to  C  minor)  was  used.  For  the  present  performances,  the  in- 
troductory sinfonia  to  Bach's  ''Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden"  is  used. 
The  sinfonia,  written  for  the  string  orchestra  in  E  minor,  has  needed 
no  transcription.*  Bach  has  given  what  might  be  called  a  "reversed 
precedent"  for  this  interpolation.  The  first  movement  of  this  concerto 
(somewhat  altered)  was  used  by  him  as  an  introduction  for  his  Whit- 
suntide Cantata  —  ''Ich  Hebe  den  Hochsten  von  ganzem  GemiUhe"  — 
a  transference  of  cheerful,  lay  music  to  pious  purposes  which  has  dis- 
turbed some  judges  of  the  aesthetic  proprieties. 


In  May  of  the  year  1718,  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  travel- 
ling to  Carlsbad  to  take  the  waters,  was  attended  by  some  of  his 
musical  retinue— five  musicians  and  a  clavicembalo,  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  his  Kapellmeister,  Bach.  He  may  have  encountered  there, 
in  friendly  rivalry,  another  musical  prince.  Christian  Ludwig,  Margraf 
of  Brandenburg,  youngest  son  of  the  Great  Elector  by  a  second  wife. 
This  dignitary,  a  young  bachelor  passionately  devoted  to  music, 
boasted  his  own  orchestra,  and  was  extravagantly  addicted  to  collect- 
ing a  library  of  concertos.  Charmed  with  Bach's  talent,  he  immedi 
ately  commissioned  him  to  write  a  brace  of  concertos.  Bach  did  so  — 
at  his  leisure;  and  in  two  years'  time  sent  him  the  six  concertos  which 
have  perpetuated  this  prince's  name.  The  letter  of  dedication,  dated 
March  (or  May)  24,  1721,  was  roundly  phrased  in  courtly  French 
periods,  addressed  "A  son  altesse  royale,  Monseigneur  Cretien  Louis 
Marggraf  de  Brandenbourg,"  and  signed  with  appropriate  humility 
and  obedient  servitude:  "Jean  Sebastian  Bach"  (all  proving  either 
that  Bach  was  an  impeccable  French  scholar,  or  that  he  had  one 
conveniently  at  hand).  The  Margraf  does  not  seem  to  have  troubled 
to  have  had  them  performed  (the  manuscript  at  least  shows  no  marks 
of  usage);  cataloguing  his  library  he  did  not  bother  to  specify  the 
name  of  Bach  beside  Brescianello,  Vivaldi,  Venturini,  or  Valentiri, 
and  after  his  death  they  were  knocked  down  in  a  job  lot  of  a  hundred 
concertos,  or  another  of  seventy-seven  concertos,  at  about  four  gros- 
chen  apiece. 


*  The  cantata,  "Christ  lay  in  death's  dark  prison"  is  numbered  four.  It  is  considered  to 
•have  been  written  for  Easter  Day,  1724.  It  is  based  upon  Martin  Luther's  hymn  of  the 
same  title.  The  cantata  was  performed  on  March  28,  1931  (with  the  Bach  Cantata  Club), 
as  part  of,  the  Bach   Festival  given  by  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra  in  that  season. 

[OOPYRiaHTKD] 
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"ROMEO  AND  JULIET,"  Overture  Fantasia  (after  Shakespeare) 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka.  Russia.  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky  completed  his  Overture-Fantasia  in  the  year  1869.  The  piece  was 
first  performed  on  March  16,  1870,  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  in  Moscow. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cym- 
bals, bass  drum,  harp  and  strings. 

WHEN  Tchaikovsky  attempted  to  portray  the  romance  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  in  tones,  he  reached  what  might  be  called  his  first 
full  musical  realization.  It  was  the  first  ambitious  work  which  in  his 
maturcr  years  he  remained  willing  to  acknowledge  without  reserva- 
tions (the  First  Symphony  he  composed  in  1866,  the  Opera  "Voye- 
vode"  in  1867,  the  Symphonic  Poem  "Fatum"  in  1868,  the  Opera 
''Undine"  early  in  1869;  the  last  three  works  he  sought,  with  partial 
success,  to  obliterate  by  destroying  the  scores).  As  was  the  case  with 
"Fatum,"  Tchaikovsky  dedicated  "Romeo  and  Jidiet"  to  Mily  Alexei- 
vitch  Balakirev,  the  opinionated  and  dogmatic  mentor  of  the  youthful 
St.  Petersburg  group,  who  at  this  time  took  under  his  wing  the 
promising  [professor  from  Moscow  with  all  of  the  close  possessiveness 
he  was  accustomed  to  practice  lipon  his  own  nco-Russian  brood. 
Balakirev  gave  Tchaikovsky  the  idea  for  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  advised 
him  what  episodes  to  treat,  just  what  kind  ol  themes  to  use,  and  just 
how  to  build  with  them.  Hie  younger  ni:in  took  this  advice  —  or, 
where  he  saw  fit,  left  it  —  with  all  possible  docility.* 

Balakirev  advised  his  new  protege  to  follow  the  sonata  form,  open- 
ing with  an  introduction  of  religious  suggestion  depicting  Friar  Lau- 
rence. For  the  main  body  of  the  Overture,  the  first  theme  was  to 
depict  the  street  brawls  between  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  a  raging 
"allegro  with  sword  cuts,"  and  for  a  contrasting  second  theme,  melo- 
dious music  of  the  two  lovers.  To  this  extent  of  his  advice,  Tchai- 
kovsky seems  to  have  followed  Balakirev's  scheme.  The  introductory 
andante  of  Friar  Laurence  is  in  the  Overture  first  intoned  by  the  wood 
winds.  In  the  allegro  giusto  the  atmosphere  of  tension  and  hostility 
between  the  two  houses  is  plainly  discerned,  and  no  less  so  the  love 
theme  suggestive  of  the  balcony  and  chamber  scenes.  This  melody, 
which  is  first  played  by  the  English  horn  and  viola,  and  which  de- 


*  When,  in  1873,  Tchaikovsky  composed  a  symphonic  fantasia  on  Shakespeare's  "The 
Tempest,"  Vladimir  Stassov,  who  advised  him  about  this  piece  quite  in  the  Petersburg  tradi- 
tion, reproached   him  with  havin^r  neglected  to  include  the  nurse  in  his   "Romeo  and   Juliet." 
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velops  into  a  glamorous  succession  of  chords  in  gentle  pulsation,  has 
been  compared  with  the  composer's  well-known  song,  his  setting  of 
Goethe's  "Nur  iver  die  Sehnsucht  kennt,"  which  was  composed  at  the 
same  time.  A  setting  of  this  theme  with  words  from  the  play,  "Oh, 
tarry,  night  of  ecstasy!"  was  found  by  his  friend  Sergei  Taneiev  among 
his  posthumous  papers.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  "Duo  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  and  was  set  for  orchestra  by  Taneiev.  The  stormy  theme  and 
the  love  theme  are  developed,  the  Friar  Laurence  motive  recurring 
towards  the  close,  although  there  is  no  formal  restatement.  The  Over- 
ture, ending  in  suitable  tragic  vein,  subsides  to  a  pianissimo,  the  song 
of  Romeo  at  last  heard  in  accents  of  grief,  and  rises  at  last  to  a  suc- 
cession of  great,  shattering  chords.  Tchaikovsky  rewrote  his  Overture 
in  the  summer  following  its  completion,  changing  the  introduction 
and  omitting  a  dead  march  which  had  been  included  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  manuscript.  The  Overture,  to  Tchaikovsky's  discomfiture, 
was  scarcely  noticed  when  it  was  first  performed  at  Moscow.  The 
reason  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  merits:  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who 
conducted,  had  been  the  subject  of  a  violent  controversy  within  the 
school,  and  the  concert  became  the  scene  of  a  demonstration  in  his 
favor. 

Tchaikovsky,  in  later  years,  contemplated  an  opera  on  "Romeo  and 
Juliet." 

Another  interesting  circumstance  which  has  been  universally  asso- 
ciated with  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  Tchaikovsky's  passion  for  the 
singing  actress  Desiree  Artot,  the  one  real  love  affair  of  his  recorded 
life.  Laroche  has  described  how  Moscow  was  captivated  by  her  per- 
formances at  this  time.  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  whole 
world  of  music,  in  the  entire  range  of  lyrical  emotion,  there  was  not 
a  single  idea,  or  a  single  form,  of  which  this  admirable  artist  could 
not  give  a  poetical  interpretation.  The  timbre  of  her  voice  was  more 
like  the  oboe  than  the  flute,  and  was  penetrated  by  such  indescribable 
beauty,  warmth,  and  passion,  that  everyone  who  heard  it  was  fasci- 
nated and  carried  away.  I  have  said  that  Desiree  Artot  was  not  good- 
looking.  At  the  same  time,  without  recourse  to  artificial  aids,  her 
charm  was  so  great  that  she  won  all  hearts  and  turned  all  heads,  as 
though  she  had  been  the  loveliest  of  women.  The  delicate  texture  and 
pallor  of  her  skin,  the  plastic  grace  of  her  movements,  the  beauty  of 
her  neck  and  arms,  were  not  her  only  weapons;  under  the  irregularity 
of  her  features  lay  some  wonderful  charm  of  attraction,  and  of  all  the 
many  'Gretchens'  I  have  seen  in  my  day,  Artot  was  by  far  the  most 
ideal,  the  most  fascinating."  No  one  succumbed  to  her  charm  more 
completely  than  Tchaikovsky.  When  his  shyness  had  been  overcome, 
the  composer's  rapture  became  more  personal;  nor  was  Mademoiselle 
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Artot  indifferent  to  lier  suitor.  Wlien  the  moment  of  irrevocable  deci- 
sion came,  Tchaikovsky  had  pangs  of  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  unit- 
ing such  a  career  as  his  with  that  of  an  itinerant  singer.  His  friends, 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  in  particular,  warned  him  against  "playing  the 
pitiable  part  of  'husband  of  his  wife.'  "  The  lady  herself  brought  a 
sudden  and  final  solution  to  his  quandary  by  departing  with  her  troop 
to  Warsaw,  and  there,  without  a  word  of  warning  to  her  "fiance," 
marrying  the  baritone  Padilla. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Tchaikovsky  began  to  compose  the  Over- 
ture Fantasia  (September,  1869),  nine  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
summary  conclusion  of  his  love  affair.  Such  works  as  "Fatum,"  which 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  while  his  love  for  the  French  singer  grew  and 
reached  its  climax,  do  not  seem  to  record  the  tender  emotions  he 
must  have  felt  at  the  time,  while  the  melting  middle  section  of  the 
Overture  Fantasia  has  been  generally  taken  as  the  musical  accents  of 
a  romance  far  less  remote  than  Elizabethan  Verona.  Circumstances 
favor  this  conclusion  in  that  the  impression  which  Mademoiselle  Artot 
made  upon  Tchaikovsky  by  her  singing  and  acting  remained  vivid  not 
only  then,  but  through  his  life.  It  was  perhaps  while  Tchaikovsky  was 
at  work  upon  his  overture  that  the  two  met  again,  "as  friends,"  and 
then  too  occurred  the  episode  related  by  Kashkin,  who  sat  with  Tchai- 
kovsky in  a  box  in  the  Moscow  opera,  when  Dcsiree  Artot  was  on  the 
bill.  "I  sat  in  the  stalls  next  to  Tchaikovsky,  who  was  greatly  moved. 
When  the  singer  came  on,  he  held  his  opera  glasses  to  his  eyes  and 
never  lowered  them  during  the  entire  performance;  but  he  must  have 
seen  very  little,  for  tear  after  tear  rolled  down  his  cheeks." 

[ooptbiohtbd] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  1881. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The   trombones   are   used   only   in   the   finale. 

THE  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  drama- 
tic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  ''Brahms' 
Pathetic  Symphony,"  Niemann  calls  the  First. 

"Movement  by  movement,  third  by  third,  it  struggles  upwards,  in 
a  titanic  striving  against  the  most  grievous  tribulation,  to  a  triumphant 
paean  of  confident  vitality.  The  first  movement  is  in  C  minor,  the  sec- 
ond in  E  major,  the  third  in  A-flat  major,  the  fourth  in  C  minor  and 
C  major.  .  .  .  Brahms  manifestly  takes  Beethoven  as  his  point  of  de- 
parture in  his  First  Symphony.  Its  'grand  style,'  its  earnest,  elevated 
spirit,  its  rugged  pathos  'purging  the  emotions  through  pity  and  terror' 
(to  quote  Lessing),  all  suggest  Beethoven;  as  do  also  the  virile,  concen- 
trated, defiant  energy  and  rugged  passion  of  his  musical  idiom,  which 
stirs  us  to  our  depths,  glosses  over  nothing,  spares  us  nothing,  and  even 
in  its  moments  of  exultation  and  joy  maintains  a  certain  restrained  and 
remote  quality."  As  in  Beethoven's  Fifth,  Niemann  finds  in  Brahms' 
introduction  a  "  'Fate  Motif  on  the  violins,  striving  painfully  upwards 
in  a  chromatic  progression  of  thirds,  which  are  likewise  chromatic. 
And,  finally,  the  scheme  of  the  work,  too,  is  Beethovenesque  in  its 
homogeneous  and  closely  knit  form  and  poetic  and  significant  feeling, 
and  in  the  extraordinary  concentration  of  both."  In  listening  to  the 
symphony,  Niemann  is  reminded  of  Hebbel.  The  introduction  and 
the  adagio  of  the  finale  suggests  to  him  "gravestones  in  a  churchyard, 
lying  phantom-like  by  night  in  the  moonlight  under  the  wild,  storm- 
tossed  winter-sky." 

These  word  picturings  rival  in  fertility  Max  Kalbeck,  who  finds 
Schumann's  Manfred  in  this  score,  and  likewise  musical  portraits  of 
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both  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann.  Dr.  Heinrich  Riemann  finds  a 
"true  parallel"  in  Max  Klinger's  picture,  "Prometheus  Unbound." 
Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fancies,  or  a  technical  analysis 
of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteristic  description 
by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he  touched  upon  the 
finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon  to  impart  his 
enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sosteniito,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  a  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  w'ho  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andfnife  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  lor  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beaiuy  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  alle<i;yrtto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  apj)r()j)riate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderfid  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  {Pin  Andante,  4-4), 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

Not  until  he  was   forty-three  did   Brahms  present  his   First   Sym- 
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phony  to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing —  and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  'Tor  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  University, 
who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me  that 
from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manuscript 
score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made  public. 
Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the  symphony 
was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged  Brahms 


*British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  programme  notes. 
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over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could  his 
diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Munster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length  (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  liis  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because   Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
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fused.  A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 

Carlsruhe  very  likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  —  and  in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  symphony  itself.  There  was 
no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances,  although 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly.  The  sym- 
phony seemed  formidable  at  the  first  hearing,  and  incomprehensible 
—  even  to  those  favored  friends  who  had  been  allowed  an  advance  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manuscript  score,  or  a  private  reading  as  piano 
duet,  such  as  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Briill  gave  at  the  home  of  Friedrich 
Ehrbar  in  Vienna.  Even  Florence  May  wrote  of  the  "clashing  disso- 
nances of  the  first  introduction."  Respect  and  admiration  the  symphony 
won  everywhere.  It  was  apprehended  in  advance  that  when  the  com- 
poser of  the  Deutsches  Requiem  at  last  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Schu- 
mann and  gave  forth  a  symphony,  it  would  be  a  score  to  be  reckoned 
with.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so  patent  to  every- 
one as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  generally  grasped  far 
sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans  immediately 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy  raging  for  years. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  how  the  skeptics  at  a  performance  would 
have  been  irritated  by  the  pointed  applause  of  the  Brahms  clique,  the 
domineering  air  of  the  openly-partisan  conductor,  and  would  have 
been  only  too  ready  to  find  the  music  "harsh,"  "abrupt,"  or  "muddy." 
Any  composer  would  be  suspect  who  must  rely  upon  pompous  and 
windy  Eduard  Hanslick  for  his  official  critical  spokesman  in  Vienna, 
and  this  defender  of  the  faith  often  obscured  the  issue  by  grudging 
his  praise  of  a  new  work.  Hans  von  Bulow,  who  was  converted  to 
Brahms  by  tliis  symphony,  and  who  became  its  first  truly  revealing 
interpreter,  may  have  done  as  much  to  retard  as  to  advance  its  recog- 
nition. This  fine  musician  and  writer,  at  once  witty  and  witless,  gave 
the  enemy  two  points  for  endless  derision  when  he  linked  "Bach, 
Beethoven  and  Brahms,"  and  when  he  spoke  of  Brahms'  First  Sym- 
phony as  a  "Tenth."  Characteristic  of  the  tactlessness  of  this  pioneer 
in  the  school  of  great  conducting,  who  with  his  ducal  orchestra  made 
Meiningen  a  famous  Brahms  stronghold,  is  an  incident  in  connection 
with  the  First  Symphony.  In  1882  he  descended  with  his  orchestra 
upon  the  anti-Brahms  stronghold,  Leipzig,  and  announced  an  all- 
Brahms  programme,  in  which  the  C  minor  Symphony  was  included. 
Angered  by  the  rather  tepid  applause,  he  repeated  the  third  move- 
ment, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  symphony  turned  around  and 
addressed  the  audience  to  this  effect:  he  had  come  "at  the  express 
command  of  his  Duke,  who  had  desired  that  the  Leipzig  public  should 
know  how  the  symphony  ought  to  be  performed;  and  also  to  obtain 
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satisfaction  for  the  coldness  manifested  toward  the  composer  on  his 
appearance  with  the  new  (second)  concerto  at  the  Gewandhaus  on 
January  i." 

Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg,  describing  this  concert  to  Brahms  in 
great  detail  (in  a  letter  from  Leipzig,  March  15,  1882)  makes  no 
mention  of  a  speech  by  Biilow.  She  praises  the  performance,  and  even 
has  a  good  word  for  the  Leipzig  public,  who,  with  or  without  speeches, 
was  evidently  at  last  thawing  before  the  rising  sun  of  Brahms'  music. 
"Above  all,  there  was  a  glow  of  genuine  enthusiasm  over  the  whole, 
sufficiently  infectious  to  cause  even  a  Gewandhaus  audience  to  relax. 
The  din  was  so  great  that  we  had  to  ask  ourselves  if  that  were  really 
the  Gewandhaus  with  the  same  people  sitting  there.  The  fact  is,  there 
was  not  the  usual  preponderance  of  prim,  tiresome  femininity,  barely 
out  of  its  teens;  but  fresh,  young,  listening  faces  and  older  ones  who 
cannot  get  into  the  Gewandhaus  ordinarily,  were  there,  all  under  a 
spell  that  deepened  with  every  number,  all  attention  from  head  to 
foot,  smiling  happily  at  this  or  that  point  —  in  a  word,  so  charming 
and  sympathetic  that  one  felt  like  kissing  some  of  them.  As  the 
Allegretto  in  A-flat  received  comparatively  little  applause,  Biilo,w 
promptly  repeated  it.  Then  came  the  deluge!  Oh,  how  happy  we 
were  in  our  corner.  .  .  .  We  made  a  heathenish  noise,  my  brother 
shouting  'encore'  at  the  finish  like  one  possessed,  though  whether 
he  wanted  the  whole  symphony  or  only  the  last  movement  repeated, 
he  refuses  to  say."  Even  allowing  for  the  probability  that  Brahms' 
gentle  friend  was  trying  to  please  him  with  a  rosy  account  of  the  sym- 
phony's general  reception,  the  traditionally  hostile  Gewandhaus  audi- 
ence seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  docile  before  propaganda  mili- 
tant if  not  insulting. 

Against  such  stupidities  as  these  —  against  the  entrenched  antago- 
nism of  the  Gewandhaus  subscribers,  the  music  of  Brahms,  aided  by  the 
impelling  fervor  of  such  conductors  as  Biilow  and  Nikisch,  gradually 
and  inevitably  worked  its  spell.  At  last  the  integrity,  the  fine  mastery, 
the  exquisite  poetry  that  was  Brahms  found  its  own  so  completely 
that  Leipzig  yielded  to  none  in  its  enthusiasm  for  this  composer. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  per- 
formance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much 
applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3, 
1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When 
the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
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time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 
ance for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 

Controversy  has  fastened  upon  certain  portions  of  the  symphony, 
and  continued  with  more  persistence  that  general  enlightenment.  In 
answer  to  those  early  critics  who  found  the  opening  pages  too  meaty, 
too  concentrated  and  close-worked  for  their  taste,  John  Fuller-Mait- 
land,  in  his  book  of  1911,  draws  a  plausible  comparison  with  Robert 
Browning:  "The  case  is  almost  a  parallel  to  certain  poems  of  Brown- 
ing; the  thoughts  are  so  weighty,  the  reasoning,  as  it  may  be  called, 
so  close,  that  the  ordinary  means  of  expression  are  inadequate  to 
convey  the  whole  of  what  is  in  the  creator's  mind,  and  a  feeling  of 
strain  is  undoubtedly  caused  at  certain  moments.  But  to  try  to  re- 
score  such  a  movement  as  this  with  the  sacrifice  of  none  of  its  mean- 
ing, is  as  hopeless  a  task  as  to  rewrite  Sordello  in  sentences  that  a 
child  should  understand." 

Of  the  long  melody  for  horn  solo  in  the  last  movement,  Kalbeck 
f<%und  a  suggestion  of  an  Alpine  horn,  an  echo  of  Brahms'  blissful 
mountain-climbing  days.  Philip  Hale  adds  another  version:  "There 
has  lately  been  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Brahms  had  in  mind  the 
solemn  notes  of  'Big  Ben,'  in  London.  Brahms  never  was  in  London, 
but  a  friend  told  him  about  'Big  Ben,'  and  gave  him  the  notation!" 
Let  us  turn  to  the  genuinely  English  report  on  this  subject  of  D. 
Millar  Craig.  His  countrymen,  who  took  Brahms  to  their  hearts  from 
the  start,  first  heard  the  symphony  in  March,  1877.  "Through  the 
interest  of  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  Joachim  sent  the  score  and  parts,  still 
in  manuscript,  to  the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society,  which 
had  the  honor  of  playing  the  symphony  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  The  work  was  hailed  with  special  delight  by  Cambridge,  not 
only  for  its  own  splendid  sake  but  because  of  a  rather  striking  coin- 
cidence. The  horn  passage  near  the  beginning  of  the  last  movement 
uses  the  notes  of  the  chimes  familiar  to  all  Cambridge  as  'The  Cam- 
bridge Quarters,'  and  the  University  hailed  that  as  a  particularly 
happy  omen  for  the  first  performance  of  the  work  there." 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also  Sprach  Zarathustra Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio  ( Jestls  Maria  Sanromft,  Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical   Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) Prokofieff 

Concerto   No.   12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

fil6gie   (Violoncello  solo :  Jean  Bedetti) Faur6 

"Enchanted  Lake"     Liadov 

Fair  Harvard Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

FrUhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop6die  No.  1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

"La  Mer"  ("The  Sea")   Debussy 

"Lieutenant  Kije"  Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Ma  M6re  L'Oye   ( Mother  Goose ) Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz   Liszt 

Missa    Solemnis Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums) Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Woir* Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"   Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet    Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr,  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanvrhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses") Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major  ( "Spring" ) Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian") Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  B  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  ( "Path^tique" ) Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor   ("Unfinished" ) Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major   Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major   Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major   ( "Surprise") Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Tapiola   ( SympboTiic  Poem ) Sibelius 

Waltz   (from   String  Serenade) Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood) Strauss 


Setting  for  the  Baldwin 

by  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


TESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

Celebrated  Pianist 
says; 


**The  Baldwin's  beauty  of  tone 
and  unsurpassed  action  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  play  this  extra- 
ordinary instrument/* 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 

In  WORCESTER 

MEIKLEJOHN'S    PIANO    STORE 

151    Pleasan  t'"  Street 
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